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PREHEFACKHEH. 


“ How is it, that though a preface is always required, the 
preface is always skipped?” has been asked; and the 
answer has been given, “ Because, few as good books are, 
good prefaces are fewer still.” It is also said that prefaces 
fail because men set themselves the task of writing them. 
The book comes from the mind, the preface from the 
fingers. A preface, like a letter, should be one-half of a 
dialogue, containing what the author has to say in answer 
to inquiries about the purpose and construction: of the 


book. Indulging the hope that this preface will be read, 


and found to come not only from the fingers, but. from 
the mind, and that it will form the proper half of the 
supposed dialogue, we submit to the reader a few, and 
only a few, brief sentences as an answer to his possible 
queries. . 

We presume the propriety of issuing a Life of the 
Venerable Hugh Bourne will not be questioned, as those 


«who are likely to consult these pages will have so much 
_ knowledge of his history and character beforehand as to 
be aware that in many respects he was more than an 


ordinary man. The task of writing his life would not 
have been imposed on us, or undertaken by us, except 


o under the conviction that he deserved to have his life 
‘written. We believe, with a reviewer im the: Helectic for 


AS DY if School of Theology 


at Claremont 
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1851, that it is sad when a writer undertakes to immor- 
talise stupid mediocrity, for however he might dress and 
drill a Lilliputian, he would be but a pigmy still. And 
of all the miserable books our imagination can picture, 
none is more completely so than a tedious biography. 
Further, we adopt Coleridge’s sentiment when he says, 
“The great end of biography is to fix the attention and. 
interest the feelings on those qualities which have made 
a particular life worthy of being recorded.” This aim 
we have steadily pursued in the present work. “Events” 
being “the materials of history, the historian uses them 
as the basket-maker his withes, or the potter his clay ;’’ 
and in biographical writing the same material—i.e., 
“ events ”»—has to be manipulated, and put to the best use 
of which the author is capable. We claim credit when we 
say that this also has been our endeavour. “ Methodism,” 
says Dr. Stacey, in his Life of Mr. Ridgway, “is richer 
in nothing than in its biographies. It has now lived long 
enough to have many of these. Great names are not 
wanting to it—names which the world will not willingly 
let die.” And we venture to think that the Primitive 
Methodist section of the Methodist family has its fair 
proportion of this kind of literature, and for the very | 
satisfactory reason that it has produced a good number of 
the class of men whom we cannot afford to let be forgotten. 
Of this class Mr. Hugh Bourne was, to say the least, one 
of the most distinguished. He will not be forgotten so 
long as the Connexion of which he was so eminent a 
member shall exist; and notwithstanding the gloomy 
vaticinations of some would-be prophets, we have no 
doubt that will be till the millennium. This is not the 
first Life of Mr. Bourne that has been published. Mr. 
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Walford published one shortly after Mr. Bourne’s decease, 
which life I had the privilege of editing, but of the 
responsibility for the construction and character of the 
work I, of course, bore no share. Shorter memoirs were 
also published by Messrs. Bateman in the Magazine, 
Herod in his “ Biographical Sketches,” and Petty in the 
“ History of the Connexion ;” and shorter still by Messrs. 
Bagley, Jukes, Simpson, and others, in Funeral Sermons, 
Lectures, and otherwise. But the Book Committee and 
the Conference, some time ago, decided to have a biography 
of Mr. Bourne specially prepared for the use and profit of 
the Connexion, as also one of Mr. Bourne’s distinguished 
coadjutor, Mr. Clowes. Mr. W. Garner was therefore ap- 
pointed to prepare the latter, and I to prepare the former. 
Mr. Garner’s valuable work has been issued some time, and 
after a considerable delay the Life of Mr. Bourne is now 
presented to the reader. “As time advances, the point of 
view changes from whence a good or great man may be 
most distinctly seen ; as the trees are removed which inter- 
fered with the prospect, so prejudices which prevented due 
appreciation are modified.” Hence the biography of a 
man worthy of one is not likely to suffer materially from 
a temporary delay in publishing it. The “Life” of a 
good or great man will keep, and be more likely to be 
worthy of him as a result of calm and careful, if delayed, 
publication. Nevertheless, the present work might have 
appeared sooner if personal and domestic sickness, and 
multifarious official duties and engagements, had not 
operated against it. I trust, however, that the reader 
will kindly forgive the delay, and generously accept my 
apology; and at the same time, that he will deal gently 
with the imperfections of the production, and not expect 
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to find any very near approach to perfection in its com- 
position, now that after protracted waiting for it the work 
is at last within his reach. In the preparation of the 
“Life” I have availed myself of all the help I could 
secure, whether from. Mr. Bourne’s voluminous Journals 
and other manuscripts, or from his printed works; and 
also from the Memoirs by Mr. Walford, the notices in 
Mr. Petty’s “Connexional History,” the sketch by Mr. 
Herod, or the admirable memoir in the Magazine written 
by Mr. Thomas Bateman. I should have been glad to 
have the work ready for the commemoration of the 
centenary of Mr. Bourne’s birthday, but it will not be 
much behind this date, and, at all events, will appear 
during his centenary year. I trust it will not be supposed 
that I have exaggerated Mr. Bourne’s excellences, or 
dwelt too freely on his imperfections. I have striven to 
hold an even balance, and to 
“ Nothing extenuate, 
Nor aught set down in malice ;” 

but to state facts and truths as correctly and fairly as 
possible. I would fain believe that John Foster’s com- 
plaint will not apply in the present instance. He says, 
“That biography is ordinarily of little value, inasmuch 
as it is either ignorant or partial, according as it is written 
by a stranger or a friend.” I was not a stranger to Mr. 
Bourne, for I had frequent opportunities of seeing and 
hearing him in religious and official meetings, during the 
last twenty years of his life; nor do I think myself 
entitled to the honour of having been a special favourite 
or friend—indeed, I have some reason to believe other- 
wise; but I should be ashamed of myself to allow any 
little personal grievance to affect my estimate of our 
venerable sire’s character and claims. 
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Perhaps some may think the “Life” has not only been 
long in coming, but is somewhat long now it has come. 
I can only say that I intended it to be briefer, but found 
it grow on my hands almost unconsciously and irresistibly ; 
and I hope the length of the work may be regarded as 
some atonement for the length of time it has been on 
hand. . “Great geniuses have the shortest biographies,’ ’ 
says Emerson; but Mr. Bourne, I presume, would not 
passin Emerson’s school for a great genius, but in a higher 
school he will pass for something better. Mr. Bourne was 
a godly man, and one whose protracted life was devoted 
with almost unparalleled persistency and consistency to 
the grandest work to which a human life can be conse- 
crated—the glory of God in the salvation of man. “ A 
religious life,” says Beecher, “is not a thing which spends 
itself like a bright bubble on the river’s surface. It is 
rather like the river itself, which widens continually, and 
is never so broad or so deep as at its mouth, where it rolls 
into the ocean of eternity.” Such a life is the one now 
placed before the reader ; and our prayer is that as Mr. 
Bourne found, in his:early days, the reading of biography 
of great spiritual advantage to him, so the reading of his 
“Life” may promote the spiritual and eternal interests of 
both young and old; for while nothing respecting his 
biography would have appeared to him of equal impor- 
tance, so I can humbly but sincerely declare nothing will 
be so gratifying to the writer. In the portraiture of his 
excellences I have endeavoured to present something to 
be both admired and imitated; and in that of his in- 
firmities something to be deplored and avoided. The 
spiritual advantage of the living has been aimed at in 
the representation of the departed. Will the reader unite 
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with the writer in the prayer that this important end may 
be realised ? I have only to add that I finish this work 
on the centenary birthday of its venerable subject. 


W. ANTLIFF. 


The Primitive Methodist Theological Institute, 
Sunderland, April 3, 1872. 
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LIFE OF HUGH BOURNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
(IntRopucToRY.) 


Biography—Ancient—Scriptural—History contains it—Its Subjects and 
Aims—Province and Characteristics. 


Brograruy, or life-writing, though comparatively a modern 
word, is the name now used to denote a very ancient kind of 
authorship. The ‘Parallel Lives” of Plutarch, written in the 
second century of the Christian Era, the ‘‘Lives of Eminent 
Greek and Roman Commanders,” by Nepos, in the reign of 
Augustus, and the “Lives of the Twelve Cesars,” by 
Suetonius, afford examples of the antiquity of this class of 
productions. But the most ancient of all illustrations are met 
with in the Sacred Scriptures. St. Paul, in his marvellous 
biographical treasury, the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, epitomises a considerable collection of such ex- 
amples, scattered over the pages of earlier Scripture. Genesis, 
the oldest book in human possession, registers for all generations 
a manifold series of biographical records. Guided and warranted 
by these inspired memoirs, there have been found in all ages of 
Christ’s Church good men who have embalmed, as in aromatics, 
the lives and labours of God’s worthies in briefer or longer 
biographical memoirs. And if ‘‘the righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance,” who shall say that this kind of effort to 
‘preserve the lives of good men from oblivion is not in harmony 
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with the Divine will? For though to set up a Romish system of 
Hagiology, or saint worship, is in opposition to both the avowed 
and the implied principles of Revelation, yet, for the benefit of 
others, to place on record the doings and thinkings, the public 
and private lives of holy and useful men, is in perfect accord 
therewith. No kind of writing is at once so instructive and so 
profitable, so pleasing and so stimulating, as good biography. 
The old aphorism of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that ‘‘ History 
is Philosophy teaching by example,” implies that example is 
essential to history, and that, without example, the teaching of 
history would be impossible. Indeed, not only is history in- 
debted to example for its lessons, but biography is a principal 
part of history. The examples of individuals supply the ground- 
work of the philosophy of mind and morals: the springs whence 
human action flows, and the manifold tendencies and results of 
human principles, are best seen in the examples of good bio- 
graphy. History is the biography of nations, while biography 
is the history of persons. It has been well said by a late 
eminent author, that “Biography isa feeble struggle with death : 
it attempts to retain something of that spirit which cannot itself 
be retained: it would recover a little of the spoil which has 
been borne away: it would lead captivity captive.” 

But in this class of productions writers are exposed to 
powerful temptations: they are tempted to extenuate faults 
-and to magnify excellences, or to suppress the truth when 
unfavourable to their subjects, and to emphasise and exaggerate 
statements and opinions that are favourable. Against these 
dangers we require to be on our guard. Indeed, great care ought 
to be exercised in the selection of subjects for memoir-writing ; 
and, unless we misjudge, the immense number of “ Lives” 
teeming constantly from the modern press, and the unseemly 
‘hurry that some people are in to rush into print with their 
‘subjects—chiefly, it may be, to gratify a too prurient and prying 
curiosity, and to satisfy a false and vitiated taste for novelty 
and excitement,—are among “‘ the signs of the times’ much to 
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be regretted: for while good “lives”—meaning, by this, good 
subjects and well treated—are always to be welcomed, the vast 
number of inferior ones with which our literature now abounds, 
tends to prevent the accomplishment of that moral and spiritual 
good which, for the sake of book-buyers and readers, all persons 
should desire. Biographies have come to be looked for, it is said, 
‘with as much regularity as wills, and the duties of the under- 
taker are not more punctually executed than those of the 
biographer. In the subject of the present memoir, I have no 
fear that I shall be charged with an injudicious selection, and 
in what I shall say of him I hope to give as small ground as 
possible for complaint of injudicious treatment. It will be my 
endeavour to state the simple truth respecting a very remarkable 
man, and to avoid a useless exhibition of his infirmities on the 
one hand, and an undue magnifying of his virtues and excel- 
lences on the other. As ‘‘the best of men are but men at the 
best,”’ there is no need to try to make our readers believe we 
have an angel for our theme; and as the great end of biography 
is to do good to the living by describing the dead, it were 
foolish to present a picture of human life of so unnatural or 
supernatural a kind as to dishearten any from attempting its 
emulation. One word more. We enter on our task with the 
‘ dictum of a great writer before us:—‘‘All great men may be 
said to live three lives. There is one life which is seen and 
accepted by the world at large, a man’s outward life; there is a 
second life which is seen by a man’s most intimate friends, his 
household life; and there is a third life, seen only by the man 
himself and by Him who searcheth the heart, which may be 
called the inner or heavenly life. Most biographers are, and 
must be, satisfied with giving the two former aspects of their 
hero’s life—-the version cf the world and that of his friends. 
Both are important, both contain some truth, though neither of 
them the whole truth. There is a third life, a life led in com- 
munion with God, a life of aspiration rather than fulfilment.’’ 
While admitting the impossibility of giving all the events and 
B2 
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movements of this last-named life, and feeling the force of the 
statement that biographers must ordinarily be contented to 
give the details of the other two, we hope, nevertheless, by the 
aid of the diaries and journals of a somewhat minute and volumi- 
nous auto-biography, to be able to afford our readers many 
interesting and profitable glimpses into the higher and inner life 
of the devout and venerable man who is the subject of our 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Hundred Years Ago!—A Hundred Years Hence—Contrasts—Hugh 
Bourne’s Birth—Parentage—Disposition and Training—Quotations 
and Illustrations. 

Berorz these memoirs shall meet the reader’s eye, a hundred 

years will have elapsed since their subject entered upon his 

eventful and useful life. On the third of April, 1772, Huew 

Bourne was born. A Hunprep Years Aco! How impressive 

the thought—what a pregnancy of meaning, of solemn signi- 

ficance, the words import! The more fully to realise this, let 
us contrast, in imagination, the present times with a hundred 
years to come! What ebbings and flowings in the tide of 
human affairs; what strange revolutions in the dynasties and 
nations of the world; what changes in law, in politics, in 
science, in art, in social order, in human opinion, in another 
hundred years! How one generation will have passed away and 
another come; how many a Tibni will have died, and many an 

Omri reigned. The many millions of men of all colours, climes, 

languages, and conditions, now occupying their various stations, 

enjoying or suffering their varied lots in life,—the ruthless 
savage and the refined courtier, the mighty monarch and the 
pitiable pauper, the holiest saint and the most abandoned sinner, 

—all, or nearly all, now living will have been numbered with 

the dead. Has not all this been going on—all this, or more, 

been witnessed since Hugh Bourne was born? A hundred years 
ago, what millions were living who now sleep in the dust; 
what busy, bustling crowds thronged the stage of human life 
who long since have gone the way of all flesh. The high, the 
low, the young, the old, the sad, the gay, the potentate, the 
peasant, the pious, the profane, haye alike gone the way whence 
they shall not return. When Hugh Bourne entered the arena 
of human life, strange events were in many lands occurring; 
strange upheavals of human society, civil and religious, at home 
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and abroad, were challenging attention, in the Senate, the social 
circle, and the Christian Church. Great men were coming forth 
to battle for truth, for liberty, for honour and for right. ‘There 
were giants in those days.” One-eyed giants, doubtiess, many 
of them were; but giants, after all. Those were the days when 
George the Third was King—when Napoleon in Corsica, and 
Wellington in Ireland, were being led into life unknown to each 
other; and little thinking how they would ere long make 
Europe ring with their names, and echo with the clangour of their 
arms. Those were the days of revolution in France and in 
America—the days of Voltaire, of Robespierre, of Mirabeau, of 
Danton, in the one country, and of Washington, of Franklin, 
and their compatriots in the other; the days of Captain Cook’s 
discoveries, and Clive and Warren Hastings’ conquests; the 
times of Watt and Arkwright’s wonderful improvements in 
mechanics and dynamics; of the magnificent achievements of 
Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Burke, and Canning, in Parliament; and 
of Wesley’s more magnificent achievements at Newcastle and 
Kingswood, at Wednesbury and Kennington Common. Then 
Whitfield, “the son of thunder,” had just fallen asleep; and 
then—yes, then were those men born who in after years drank 
deeply into his spirit, and most successfully prosecuted his. 
glorious work. In those days, Poetry could boast of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey, the men of the lakes; History, of 
such as Hume and Gibbon, who, despite the poison of their 
Infidel sentiments, still hold a claim on men’s regard; Philan- 
thropy, of Howard, Fry, Sharp, Wilberforce, and Clarkson 3 
Science, of Laplace, Hutton, Herschel, and Playfair; Music, of 
Beethoven, Mendelsshon, and Haydn; Law, of Eldon and 
Mansfield; and Theology, of Horne, Hurd, Lowth, Newcome, 
Paley, and Warburton, Henry Cromwell, great-grandson of 
Oliver, England’s greatest uncrowned king, died in the year in 
which Hugh Bourne was born; so that only three generations 
intervened between the days of the Commonwealth and those of, 
46a hundred years ago.’’ And let us not forget how many have 
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been the evidences of the march of intellect in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, navigation, geology, astronomy, medicine, 
mental science, and ethics, since those days. Then there was 
no steam-trayelling by water or land, no telegraphy, no photo- 
graphy, no penny post or penny papers; then there were no 
Sunday schools, and but few day schools; no mechanics’ insti~ 
tutions, and but few other means or opportunities for working 
men to improve their minds; the Bible and Tract Societies had 
not yet sprung into existence, nor slavery or even the slave 
trade gone out, and missionary organizations were unknown ; 
the population of England was scarcely more than one third of 
its present number, and intelligence and morals were propor- 
tionally low. How difficult adequately to realise the contrast 
between the days that then were and those that now are! 
“According to this time it shall be said—What, hath God 
wrought !” 

On the third of April, 1772, in the opening* month of the 
year, young Hugh Bourne opened his eyes on the world on 
‘which he was destined to leave so deep and durable a mark. 
Little would his mother think what a name her. babe. of that. 
spring-day was in after years to attain. As in her maternal 
arms the innocent little one lay enfolded, how her heart would 
have leaped for joy had she been permitted to foresee how dear 
he would thereafter become to thousands of other hearts. as well 
as her own. But it was well the future was not known by her; 
for though she would have seen much to gladden, she would. 
also have seen much to sadden, her motherly soul: “ Yea, a 
sword would have pierced through her own soul also ;” for her 
son was a man of sorrow and toil, as well as of piety and success. 
He might, indeed, well have been called Janez, instead of Hugh, 
for characteristic of his long and chequered life were the sorrow 
and sadness that name implies; and, like Jabez, he called on 
the God of Isracl in times of trial, and God granted his requests; 
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His hand was with him, and He enlarged his coasts. The 
place of Hugh Bourne’s birth was Forp Hays farm, in the 
parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, in the county of Stafford. He says 
in his manuscripts—‘‘Our neighbourhood consisted of three 
rather small farm houses; and there was no other house, and 
no school nor place of worship within a considerable distance. 
Neither was there any public or horse-road, or foot road, near 
our house; so it was solitary, and I grew up so timid and 
bashful as is seldom equalled.” Is it not worthy of remark 
that many of the world’s greatest benefactors have entered upon 
life in strange out-of-the way places? The Redeemer of the 
world was born in Bethlehem of Judea—little among the thou- 
sands of Judah—once a city, but then a dilapidated and almost 
unknown village; Luther, the great German reformer, was born 
at the insignificant village of Eisleben, in the midst of a German 
forest ; Cranmer, at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, a place 
unknown to many a native of the county; Bunyan, at Elstow, 
only famous as his birth-place; Wesley, at Epworth, in the 
obscure isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire; and Bourne, in a nook 
of the county of Stafford. Seven cities are said to have laid. 
claim to the honour of being the birth-place of Homer, the blind 
poet of Greece ; and the honour of having given birth to any of 
those better men, just named, might well be envied by any of 
the great metropolitan cities of the civilized world. But God, 
the all-wise, often teaches us the paltriness and vanity of earthly 
distinction by the way he bestows his honours; and he shows us 
that much more importance is to be attached to what we are 
and what we do than to where we were born or from whom we 
sprang. 

The paternal ancestors of Hugh Bourne were of Norman 
descent, and either came to England with William the Con- 
queror or during his reign. They seem to have obtained consi- 
derable possessions in North Staffordshire about that time, but 
not to have retained them very long; at least, they have long 
since passed into the hands of other owners, The grandfather 
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of Hugh was a respectable farmer, wheelwright, and timber 
dealer, at the Abbey farm, near Milton; he was a man of great 
industry, frugality and prudence, and not only supported his 
family creditably, but accumulated a respectable fortune ; hence, 
as his children attained their majority, he made point of placing 
them on farms and giving them severally an honourable start in 
life. The father of Hugh Bourne, Mr. Joseph Bourne, was 
trained to the same trades that his father had followed, and 
seems to have intended his son Hugh to walk in the same steps. 
Ellen Bourne, our subject’s mother, was the daughter of a Mr. 
Steele, of Hatchley, near Cheadle, who also was a respectable 
farmer. Hugh was the third son and fifth child of his parents. 
John and Joseph, his elder brothers, were born at Greenock, in 
Scotland, whither their parents had removed for a time in pursuit 
of the business of earthenware dealers. The staple trade of 
North Staffordshire was at that period rapidly developing, in 
consequence of the improvements recently introduced by some of 
the chief manufacturers; and the prospect of making money more 
_ rapidly by the earthenware trade than by the steady processes 
of farming and cognate employments, induced Joseph Bourne, as 
well as other young men, to embark in that business. More- 
over, Joseph Bourne seems to have been distinguished by con- 
siderable irritability, versatility, and restlessness of disposition ; 
hence his choosing to try Scotland rather than to remain at 
home in the prosecution of his calling. From the records of his 
son, we also learn that he was of a violent temper, and much 
addicted to intemperance. His intemperate habits were probably 
contracted in connection with his pot dealing, so that he was 
devoted to his pots in more senses than one ; but, like many 
who are lax in their morals, he still was a professed Church- 
man; and, in view of his Churchmanship, he kept a strict eye 
on some parts of the conduct of his family: for example—he 
would not allow his children to use profane oaths, and he 
insisted on their learning the Church service. Hence, says 
Hugh, ‘ When quite a boy, I learned by rote, or committed to 
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¢ 
memory, the morning and evening prayers of the Church, with 
the Te Deum, Litany, &c. This was done at my father’s 
instance, and evidences a family attachment to the Church. We 
were what are reckoned good Church-goers,” But, unhappily, 
the father’s violent temper, fits of drunkenness, foul language, 
and general immorality, prevented his lessons and Church-love 
from having much influence for good upon his household; his 
good wife, however, strove to follow up his verbal lessons by a 
corresponding practice, and thus to ensure the preservation of 
her sons from the contamination of his vicious example. 

The family did not remain long in Scotland, but, for some 
reason, preferred returning to their native county and re-entering 
the farming and timber trades. They took the Ford Hays farm, 
where Hugh was born, and where for some sixteen years he lived. 
The influence of his mother’s conduct on both Hugh and her 
other children seems to have been most salutary: her meek 
disposition was. in happy contrast with her hushand’s irritability, 
and her industry and economy served greatly to counteract the 
effects of his intemperance and spend-thriftiness : and though 
certain foibles of his father’s character, especially his irritability 
and occasional dogmatism, were subsequently exhibited in the 
disposition of Hugh, yet, happily, the influence of his mother in 
the formation of his character and career seems to have been 
not only of a superior order, but greater in degree than that of 
his father. Nor is this a very unusual circumstance ; for, as all 
readers must be aware, a mother’s influence has often proved 
the guiding-star to consistent Christian conduct, and to a con- 
spicuous and eminent career. ‘The mothers of the wise and 
good” have not seldom proved to be the principal agents in the 
hands of God in leading their children to the wisdom and good- 
ness by which they have become distinguished. When Madame 
Campan told the first N apoleon, in answer to a question as to 
what France most needed, that her great want was Morners, 
the Emperor saw at once the truth and force of the reply, and 
said—‘ Here is a system of education in one word; be it your 
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care to train up mothers who shall know Tie to educate their 
children.” And both in Scripture times and modern times the 
influence of mothers has been strikingly exemplified. Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel; Elizabeth, the mother of John; Eunice, 
the mother of Timothy; and also Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
are instances in Bible biography where extraordinary sons have 
had excellent mothers. In more modern times, the mother of 
Luther, the mother of the Wesleys, the mother of Dr. Watts, 
the mother of Dr. Doddridge, the mother of Dr. Johnson, and 
others, will occur to the reader’s recollection. Of a hundred 
andtwenty students in an American college some time ago, it 
was ascertained that a hundred attributed their conversion to 
God to their mothers’ influence. And how many kindred in- 
stances have we not known. Monica, the mother of the great 
Augustine, was always regarded by her son, we believe, as both 
his natural and spiritual parent; and though, as old Fuller says, 
‘¢she is better known by the branch of her issue than the root 
of her parentage,” yet the branch would not have been so 
- honourable to her but for her. This remark holds good of many 
others, and is applicable in the case of Ellen Bourne and her 
son Hugh. How truly may we say, with a recent writer— 
“ Woman’s reign is a reign of love. A man takes counsel. of 
his wife, and he obeys his mother. He obeys her as long as she 
lives, and long after; for the ideas received from her teaching 
and example become principles stronger than even his passions.” 

Mrs. Bourne, like the mother of the Wesleys, taught her 
children to read, and, according to her light, taught them to 
walk in the fear of the Lord, and in obedience to the command- 
ments of His holy word. Hence, her husband was accustomed 
to say, in times of conviviality, that his wife was a bishop and 
his son a parson. In early life Mrs. Bourne attended the services 
of the Established Church, and followed very consistently its 
teachings and practices; but, shortly after the conversion of her 
son Hugh, she obtained peace with God, and became a member 
of the Wesleyan Methodist class at Ridgway, near Bemersley, 
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at which latter place the family then resided—having come to the 
Bemersley farm, as aforesaid, when Hugh was in his teens. Her 
son says—‘‘ She often taught her children to read while spinning 
at the wheel.” Of her it might have been said—“ She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness: she looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness: her children rise up and call her 
blessed, her husband also, and he praiseth her.” (Prov. xxxi. 
26-29.) For though her husband’s temper and intemperance 
caused her much sorrow and heavy trials, he still held her in 
high esteem ; and she, by divine grace, was enabled to witness 
a good confession before her family, and to adorn the doctrine 
of God her Saviour in all things; and on August 7th, 1817, in 
the 81st year of her age, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. Her 
last words to her sons, especially to Hugh, were very patriarchal, 
and the exuberant joy she possessed at the last was a fitting 
close of a pious and protracted life. She said to her sons— 
“Stand firm and unshaken by the cause of God; follow the 
openings of Providence, and, when I am no more, the God of 
Abraham will be with you. _And thou, my beloved Hugh, son of 
my right hand, let not my affliction and death prevent thee 
from fulfilling thy appointments. Go on, my son, preach the 
Gospel; and, if we never meet on earth again, I hope to greet 
thee in heaven, where we shall realise an eternity of happiness 
together.’” The last words this good woman uttered were— 
“Come, Lord Jesus, and come quickly!” Her husband sur- 
vived her many years, and at’ last gave his sons some ground to 
believe that he had sought and found pardoning mercy in answer 
to his own prayers and those of his departed wife and his sur- 
viving sons. He died at Bemersley, within a few months of a 
hundred years old! 

Mr. Hugh makes the following remarks on his mother’s 
decease :—‘‘ Friday, August 15th. Came home: my mother 
died on Thursday, the 7th; was buried on the 10th, 1817. My 
mother has been pious a long time ; she was quite worn down 
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with old age. She has had a rough road through life, a very 
rough road ; but she has weathered the storm. On Friday, the 
Ist, she praised God the whole day: in the same way she pro- 
ceeded till the Thursday night following, when about 6 o’clock 
she fell asleep in the Lord. Well, from her, under the Lord, I 
received my first religious impressions, and ‘to her care I owe a 
great deal. Her industry and labours in the things of this life 
have been great and continued. We were a large family, and 
my father avery drinking, violent, passionate man; but my 
mother’s industry and great labours kept the family from want. 
But her road through the world has been rough indeed: now 
she rests from her labours. On the Friday, when she first broke 
through into the full victory, my brother James thought that 
death was near. I was out labouring in the ministry when she 
died, and they did not think it necessary to send for me. When 
I first knew of her death I was filled with sorrow ; but this was 
mixed with joy, when my brother James gave me an account of 
her death. O Lord, prepare me to follow her.’’ 
“My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 


Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son ;— 
* * * * 


Perhaps thou gay’st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss.” 
CowPEr. 


The end of this excellent woman was in harmony with her 
life, and she was evidently a worthy mother of a worthy son. 
The career of this son we have now to trace. 
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CHAPTER Iii. 

H. Bourne’s Family—His Names—Bashfulness—Early Impressions and 
protracted Distress—Industry—Endeavours to acquire Knowledge— 
Examples of early Conversion—Importance of Youthful Consecra- 
tion—Abstemious Habits. ; 

Tux family to which our subject belonged, we have already 
noticed, was, on the father’s side, of Norman extraction ; and 
no doubt the family name had its Norman root, whatever that 
may have been; but it seems to have undergone various muta- 
tions since having been Anglicised, and it is now sometimes 
spelt—if we conjecture rightly that these names are the same 
etymologically—Burn, Burns, Boorne, Burne, Bourn, and 
Bourne.* Whether it has, or had originally, the sense of a 
boundary or limit, as its origin might lead one to surmise; or 
the meaning of the Scottish burn, a brook. or rivulet; or the 
Gaelic, fresh water; or the German or Gothic, a spring,—we 
undertake not to say; but doubtless, if we could discover it, 
there would be found a speciality of signification and interest in 
the name that would add to the zest of a study of the history 
of the family. The Christian name—Hugh—seems to be of 
Dutch origin, and to signify one who is exalted, high, or noble: 
it is also supposed to have a Saxon sense, which is that of a 
cleaver, @ slasher, or one who advances in the world. The 
appropriateness of its use in the case of Hugh Bourne is scarcely 
open to question; and as his mother did not call him Jabez— 
indicative of his future character, as a man of great mental 
suffering and conflict—she could hardly have given him a more 
significant and appropriate name than Hugh, as expressive of 
the nobility and integrity of his disposition, of his laborious and 
persistent toils, and the achievements he accomplished. 





* There isa town in Lincolnshire called ‘‘ Bourn,” spelt Brunne in 
old English, to which place Robert Mannyng, author of an old volume of 
poems, belonged. 
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Hugh Bourne commenced his early course, as we have seen, 
in an obscure locality, in a comparatively dark period of our 
nation’s history, and surrounded by many personal and relative 
disadvantages ; but God had a great work for him to do, and he 
fitted him by a singular course of mental, moral, and social 
discipline, for its performance. In his case, the old adage, that 
“Those whom the Gods love die young,” did not hold good ; 
for he was evidently a chosen vessel of the Lord, and yet he 
died in a good old age. 

One of the first features that strike attention, in the portrait 
of himself which he has left on record, is his extreme bashful» 
ness. His extraordinary timidity and reserve in his boyish days 
must have been very painful to himself, and at times very 
annoying to his friends. Perhaps they were partly the result of 
circumstances, but also very largely hereditary. In after years 
his singular reticence and nervous bashfulness were frequently 
the occasion of remark; and the awkwardness of his pulpit 
gestures, and of his manners in the social circle, were mainly 
traceable to this constitutional peculiarity. Hence, as he sat in 

‘company with his hand over his face, as if, ostrich-like, to 

satisfy himself by hiding his face that he would not be SeeD 5 
or as he stood in public, with his arms swinging about as if he 
did not know what to do with them, very strange up-liftings of 
the shoulders and other parts of the body, and corresponding 
grimaces accompanying this movement,—nothing could supply 
any satisfactory explanation of his attitudes but the recollection 
of his native bashfulness. 

In very early life Hugh Bourne was the subject of deep reli- 
gious conviction: he narrates, with child-like simplicity, what 
were his thoughts of God, of heaven, of hell, of the last judg- 
ment, and other solemn subjects, when only some four or five 
years old. In his papers he has left the following account:— 
‘¢ When I was four or five years old, I had as clear ideas of God 
_ as it was possible for any one to have at that age. My thoughts 
were that God was an eternal being; that HeZdwelt above the 
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skies; that He created heaven and earth, and all things seen and 
unseen; that He was able to destroy all things, or to alter the 
form of everything; that He was present everywhere; that He 
knew the thoughts of everyone. I thought that heaven was @ 
place of happiness, and that those who were righteous and kept 
Giod’s commandments were admitted therein, and could see God 
—which I thought the greatest happiness—and were happy for 
ever; and that hell was a place of torments, and that all that 
did wickedly and broke God’s commandments were sent thither, 
to be tormented by the devil and his angels, in blue flaming 
brimstone, for ever and ever. These views made me very intent 
upon keeping what I thought to be God’s commandments; I was 
diligent to do His will, I delighted in His name, I was eager 
to know how to please Him, and was surprised to see people so 
careless and indifferent about things on which so great a concern 
depended; for I thought that if the commandments were ever 
so hard, it was better to keep them and go to heaven, than to 
preak them and go to hell; and it was a great grief to me to 
know anybody swear, or do anything that was wicked. I thought 
I should see God when it thundered, and, accordingly, I would 
be out of the house at such times. I desired nothing so much 
as to do His will, and I felt a love to Him, and believed He 
loved me.” 

This state of mind Mr. Bourne ascribes very properly to a 
work of grace, and says, if any one had taught him the way of 
faith and salvation, he cannot say but he might have found the 
Lord fully. When he had nearly completed his seventh year, 
he commenced a course of constant reading and studying the 
Word of God, that he might get to understand the nature of the 
commandments and the way to obey them; but, he remarks, he 
found he was not able to keep the whole law, but fell under its 
curse, and was in danger of falling into hell. He then expe- 
rienced the weakness of the flesh, and the need of Divine help, 
sn order to be able to do that which was lawful and right, and 
to save his soul alive. His sorrow of heart increased, and the 
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words of the wise man came to his mind—* The spirit of man 
will sustain his infirmity, but a wounded spirit who can bear?” 
The following circumstance will illustrate the state of his mind, 
and serve as a key to much in his after experience that would 
otherwise be hard to explain. The Ford Hays farm being very 
inconveniently situated for roads, farmer Bourne had to depend 
on the favour of his neighbours for the means of access to his 
home with coals and other necessaries. On one occasion several 
loads of coals had been brought through a neighbour's fields, and 
aid down beside a brook that seems to have formed a boundary 
line between the two farms. A plank or piece of wood was 
placed across the brook as a bridge, and the coals had to be 
carried by hand over it, and then reloaded and conveyed 
to the house. Young Hugh was desirous to lend a hand 
in this enterprise, and having obtained consent, he supplied 
himself with a basket and began his task. In entering on his 
arduous undertaking, he felt drawn to seck the help of the 
Almighty, to whom he had been taught by his mother to pray 
at all times; and while mentally asking Divine assistance, he 
also solemnly promised that if that help were afforded, so that 
no mishap befell him, all the family should serve the Lord. It is 
supposed he intended not only that all the household should 
engage in family worship, but that they should offer some kind 
of Levitical sacrifice. When the spectators were noticing his 
zeal and success in the discharge of his coal-carrying duty, he 
thought they did not know that the Lord was helping him, and 
he wondered that they did not all ask the Lord to help them; 
but when all was over, he says, he began to think of his solemn 
covenant, and he found that it was beyond his power to perform 
it. Hence he strove to forget it, but he could not. Then came 
the thought—I have promised what was impossible for me to 
do, and therefore I have lied unto the Lord. His heart now 
sank within him, and this circumstance laid the foundation of 
twenty years of sorrow. ‘ar 4 

Though he did not at this time obtain peace through believing, 

ce 
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yet the work of grace had evidently been begun in his heart, which, 
as we shall see, ultimately evéntuated in'a genuine conversion. 
In passing, we cannot but be struck with the fact that, as in 
multitudes of other remarkable cases, the conversion to God of 
this extraordinary man took place in early life. Such instances 
‘meet'us in all directions. In sacred biography, the names of 
Josiah, Samucl, Jeremiah, Obadiah, John, and Timothy, at once 
occur to the memory. Of 507 students at six theological insti- 
‘tutions in America, 313 were taught in Sabbath Schools, and 
the average time of the conversion of the total number was six- 
‘teen years of age. It has been calculated that of 1,000 members 
6f certain Christian churches, more than 500 were coxverted 
undér twenty years of age, and between $00 and 400 more under 
‘thirty; and an American minister says, that of 7,600 persons 
whose biography he had examined, 3,753 commenced their reli- 
stous life before they were twenty, and 2,225 others before they 
‘wore thirty years old. It will occur to many that while the 
conversion of aged persons is comparatively rare, the conversion 
of the young is more than comparatively common. Is it not a 
matter for devout thankfulness to God that in the prime of life 
the generality of true Christians have been led to give their 
time and enet¢ies to the service of their Divine Master, and 
thts to avoid the fearful evils into which many around them 
fall; and that they are thus enabled to render to God and their 
generation valuable services which they could not otherwise 
render? And this fact is fraught with lessons of high significance 
to all. Youth is the time when the heart and mind are more 
stisceptible of impression, whether for good or evil, than at any 
later period of life; and those therefore who neglect the salvation 
of their souls while young, run terrible risks of never being saved 
at all, In the business of the soul’s salvation, of all things, 
“delays are dangérous;” and those who do not intend to die 
unsaved should not dare to delay. God challenges our early 
love and obedience, and the wisest man was inspired by the 
All-wise Being to proclaim the solemn injunction and monition : 
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‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt 
say, I have no pleasure in them.” Jeremiah could testify from 
experience—* It is good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth.” 
God has often conferred special favours and honours on those 
who have sought and served Him early, verifying the Scriptural 
teaching, ‘“‘I love them that love Me, and they that seek Me 
early shall find Me.’”” He seems, indeed, to be graciously and 
particularly solicitous for the salvation of the young, and every 
means He can employ to accomplish their deliverance from sin 
and Satan He does employ; so that while their nature is more 
impressible than that of their seniors, He gives them abundant 
facilities for entering His service and becoming identified with 
His family. Onno one of His disciples did Jesus bestow greater 
affection and honour than on John, who was emphatically both 
His young and His beloved disciple—‘‘ The disciple whom Jesus 
loved’’—for while He loved all His disciples, the youngest He 
seems to have loved the most. And considering the claims of 
our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, Saviour, and King, should 
not all begin as soon as possible to honour these claims, and. 
consecrate all their talents and opportunities to His glory and 
the benefit of their fellow men? God calls the young, so that 
they may, by personal devotedness to Him, secure their own 
highest interests, and, by employing their talents and time in 
His service, aid Him in carrying forward His great scheme of 
mercy and regeneration in this fallen world. 

Hugh Bourne responded to the Divine call, and early devoted 
his body and soul, his time and substance, his talents and ener- 
gies to the benefit of mankind and the glory of God. It was his 
to experience very much the truth of the poet’s words :— 


‘ord with what care hast Thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays: sorrow dogging sin, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes ; 
c2 
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Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in; 
Bibles laid open; millions of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences ; 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears !”” 

For twenty years his was an alternating experience of doubts 
and hopes, of fears and faith; now dreading the damnation 
which he felt he deserved, and now hoping for the salvation 
none but God could give. None gave him such counsel as he in 
after years often gave to others, on believing to the saving of 
the soul, and by faith in the great atonement made for all’ men 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, obtaining pardon and peace, purity 
and joy, and that in an instant. If he was subsequently espe- 
cially in earnest in vindicating, explaining, and enforcing the 
grand doctrine of a present salvation, we can easily conceive his 
lessons had been learned and his views formed in the school of 
his own bitter and protracted penitential experience. How his 
mental conflicts resembled those of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles; of Luther, the central figure in the Reformation of the 
16th century ; of Cromwell, the leading spirit of the English 
Commonwealth of the 17th century; of Bunyan, the immortal 
allegorist of Bedford; of Cowper, the poet of Olney; and a host 
of others who, by the ordeal of intense personal suffering, have 
in various ages, sections of the Church, and quarters of the 
world, been disciplined preparatory to the undertaking of some 
extraordinary work for God and man, for the Church and the 
world! He who sees the end from the beginning, and is ‘too 
wise to err,” sees not as man sees; but in infinite wisdom lays 
His plans, and in infinite goodness conducts them to their 
accomplishment. Extraordinary men, by extraordinary means, 
He prepares for extraordinary times and extraordinary work. 
Our limited vision is frequently bewildered, and our feeble un- 
derstanding perplexed, by the modes of His operation, as well 
as by the magnificence of His achievements. He hides pride 
from man, and teaches us to say—‘* Clouds and darkness are 
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round about Him: righteousness and judgment are the habi- 
tation of His throne.” 

Hugh Bourne’s well-intentioned but unfulfilled pledge at the 
brook of Ford Hays seems to have partaken more of the character 
of the vow of Jephthah than of the successful struggle of Jacob 
by the brook Jabbok ; but if it wasa rash vow, the childhood 
and the childish simplicity of the vower ought to be regarded in 
the light of an apology. 

It seems strange that during the succeeding twenty years 
none was found to administer the necessary counsel and instruc- 
tion to the youthful penitent, but that he was left so long to 
grope in darkness and to stagger under his burden of distress 
without human help or Christian sympathy. He was indeed a 
pilgrim, escaping from the City of Destruction with a heavy load 
upon his back, and knowing not how to get through the wicket 
gate. Wearisome days and nights, yea, months and years, were 
his. ‘To be sure, he sought relief in the various ways that sug- 
gested themselves to him; by diligent study of the books that 
came into his hands, by devoting himself to arduous manual 
labour, by a rigid observance of the rites and ceremonies of the 
English Church; and especially by consulting the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and by earnest secret prayer, but all in vain. He 
might have exclaimed, ‘‘I wait for light, but behold obscurity ; 
for brightness, but I walk in darkness. I grope for the 
wall like the blind, I stumble at noonday as in the night: 
I am in desolate places, as a dead man. I roar like a 
bear, and mourn sore like a dove: I look for judgment, 
but there is none; for salvation, but it is far from me.” 
(Isaiah lix.) He afterwards wrote: ‘‘Oh, that I had had 
some one to take me by the hand, to instruct me in the 
mystery of faith, and the nature of a full, free, and present 
salvation! How happy would it have been for me! But, I 
looked, and there was no eye to pity; I mourned, but there was 
no hand to help!”? He also records that in this time of darkness 
he strove to divert his mind from his melancholy condition by 
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more ardent devotion to his studies, as when thus engaged he 
was not so painfully sensible of the dreadful conviction of sin. 
His father, as we have seen, like the reputed father of his great 
Master, was a carpenter or wheelwright; and he, like the Son 
of Mary, followed his father’s business. Hence, as he grew up 
towards manhood, his occupation, whether in sawing, planing, 
and morticing, in carpentry, or in the less artistic duties of the 
farm, absorbed much of his time and attention, and served some- 
what to relieve the mopishness and melancholy of his brooding 
spirit. Besides, he was intent on the acquisition of knowledge, 
though his facilities were few and scanty. He regarded his mother 
as his first teacher, and at her side he learned to read and write; 
and, indeed, while at home he worked hard at the three R’s, 
and to a fair extent mastered them. Then he went to one or 
two village schools fora short time, but his father’s love of drink 
rendered it necessary to take his son early into the field or the 
shop; so that Hugh had to gather learning, often after a hard 
day’s toil, by trimming his midnight lamp. 

He was also sent to an uncle of the name of Sharratt, who 
resided some distance from Bemersley, to assist in millwright 
and engineering work; and thus, while deprived of the pleasure 
of reading much and regularly, he became practically acquainted 
with certain mechanical arts, and devoted a prying and diligent 
attention to the kindred branches of science: hence he says, 
“‘T was a good deal employed in engineering and machinery 
with my uncle, and this opened my way to an acquaintance 
with various branches of science, and the different applications 
of wind, water, and steam, to the purposes of mills, engines, 
and machinery in general. It also gave me an extensive know- 
ledge of the surrounding country, for in those employments we 
moved about a good deal.”” He seems now to have prosecuted 
his studies in various branches of natural philosophy with some 
success, so that he became then and afterwards more or less 
conversant with hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, and optics ; 
and it may be said of him, that whatsoever his hand found to 
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do, he did it with his might. Idleness was not a fault of his. 
He was ‘not slothful in business,” and, in a certain sense, 
he was ‘fervent in spirit,” according to his convictions, “serving 
the Lord.” _ 

About this period he devoted attention to the learned 
languages, purchasing Hebrew, Greek, and Latin books, that 
he might cultivate a knowledge of those tongues; and his 
proficiency, considering his opportunities, was respectable. At 
¢he same time he was still bent on the improvement of his moral 
and spiritual state, and though he saw men as trees walking, 
yet he did not relinquish the hope of attaining a better expe- 
rience. The converse of certain members of the Society of 
Friends, and the perusal of books lent by them, had an abiding 
effect upon him; but, from some cause or other, he was deeply 
prejudiced against the Methodists ;—perhaps the representations 
of his father, who, like many staunch Churchmen of that day as 
well as this, was much opposed to all who did not conform to 
the ceremonies and services of the Establishment, and perhaps 
_ the failings and inconsistencies of certain professed members of 
the Wesleyan body, with whom he was acquainted, had produced 
this result; at all events, he entertained towards this sect an 
almost insuperable and an unreasoning hostility. Hence, he care- 
fully narrates in after years, «My being convinced of sin had 
nothing to do with the Methodists. This conviction was a matter 
between God and myself. I never had an opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Wesley, and, through hearing evil reports, I was prejudiced 
against him. Nor do I remember seeing any of his writings 
till 1799.” 

Mr. Bourne, so far from following the tippling example of 
his father, was from early youth all buta total abstainer from in- 
toxicating drinks. He appears to have used only a very moderate 
measure of beer when a mechanic, though on one or two occa- 
sions he was caught, as he called it, by intoxication. These 
instances, he said, were a means of making him, through his 
after life, entertain a dread of drink. Asa working man, he 
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was subject to many petty annoyances from his companions on 
account of his abstaining practices; but he could rejoice in after — 
years that the reproach of singularity in this respect was wiped 
away by the institution, in all directions, of Total Abstinence 
Societies. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

He finds Peace through reading certain Books—His consequent Joy— 
Subsequent Temptations—Attends a Quaker’s Meeting, and is edified 
—Remarkable Correspondence between the manner of his Conversion 
and that of other distinguished men—Difference between his Expe- 
rience and that of Hume the Historian—The Conversion of C. and 
J. Wesley referred to—Present Salvation—Hesitates to join any 
Church, and reasons for this—The value of Christian Communion— 
Is led to unite with the Methodists—His Mother and Brother James 
join the same class—Hears a Dissenting Minister, and is profited— 
Hears S. Bradburn, and makes Remarks on his Preaching. 

Iw the year of grace 1799, Hugh Bourne found what he had 

so long sought with alternating states of mind—‘‘the peace of 

God which passeth all understanding ;’”’ and as the darkest hour 

is just before the dawn of day, so his most gloomy experience 

was the prelude to his glorious deliverance. The example and 
instruction of his devoted mother—the conversation of here and 
there a pious friend—the perusal of various books, especially 
the blessed Bible—the almost incessant appeals to Heaven for 
help—and in and through, under and above, all, the work of 
the Holy Spirit on his heart, resulted in his ultimate rescue 
from the grasp of the usurper, and his introduction into the 
family of Heaven; so that he who erewhile had been the slave 
of the devil was now the Lord’s free man. Those gloomy fore- 
bodings of future punishment which had haunted him day and 
night for twenty doleful years, with slight intermissions, now 
gave place to a rejoicing in hope of a glorious immortality ; 
his painful views of the Divine Being as a God of wrath and 
vengeance were succeeded by the filial love and exulting confi- 
dence of a happy and loving child; religion, which had hitherto 
seemed all law and authority, now seemed all love and benignity. 

The Mediator of the new covenant was now believed to be able 

to save to the uttermost ; and the Spirit itself was found to bear 

witness with his spirit that he was born again. The name of 
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Jesus was now mixed up with all his thoughts, and sparkled like 
a jewel in the cabinet of his soul, while the Bible was regarded 
as a transcript of the Saviour’s lovely character and gracious will, 
and the bright world around as a reflection of the image of 
the invisible God. On his own heart he realised that the likeness 
of his risen Lord was photographed, and he was delivered from 
the power of darkness, very literally and emphatically, and 
translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son. Old things had 
passed away; behold all things were new. 

It is interesting to find by what simple means, humanly 
speaking, his final deliverance from his twenty years’ bondage 
was effected. It was, in a great measure, through his mother’s 
bringing home to Bemersley a borrowed book—borrowed from a 
Mr. Mayer, of Burslem, for her own reading. If one believed 
in chance, one might be excused for saying it was a very chance 
occurrence; but denying what men call chance, and holding 
what Scripture teaches of Providence, we hesitate not to affirm 
our belief that the providence of God supplied this book as a key 
to unlock for Hugh Bourne the existing mystery of the Gospel 
plan of salvation. Nor was this the first instance of the finding 
of a book, or piece of a book, proving the occasion of a great 
man’s conversion. Did not the discovery of a Bible at Erfurt 
by Luther, and the finding of a piece of Luther’s commentary 
on Galatians by Bunyan, instrumentally aid in effecting the 
conversion of those great;men? And so the taking up in the farm- 
house of Bemersley, in 1799, of a volume of pamphlets and 
sermons, brought home by his mother, led to the happy eman- 
cipation from doubt and darkness of Hugh Bourne. This 
book contained some stirring things: the Life of Fletcher, the 
Lives of T. Taylor and J. Haime—early and useful Methodist 
preachers—Alleine’s Alarm, Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, 
and last, but not least, Wesley’s Sermon on the Trinity. Though 
he did not find deliverance from sin while engaged in the 
reading of this volume, it prepared the way for his speedy 
manumission. Mr, Wesley’s discourse relieved his mind of 
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great difficulties with which it had long been oppressed; and 
shortly after, when reading Fletcher’s letters ‘‘ On the Spiritual 
Manifestation of the Son of God,” on a Sabbath morning, in 
his home at Bemersley, he believed with his heart unto right~ 
eousness, and with his mouth made confession unto salvation. 
Let us hear him. Speaking of the borrowed volume of miscel- 
lanies, he says: ‘‘ This book was entirely new to me; not one 
of the publications it contained had ever fallen in my way; sol 
read with diligence and zeal. One main wish of my heart had 
been to find out which was the right religious society or com- 
munity, and my ignorance on this point was one of my chief 
obstacles. But Mr. Wesley’s Sermon on 1 John vy. 7, cleared 
this up at a stroke, and this sermon gave me more light and 
information than any book I had ever read ; and previous to this 
T did not know of having received any real spiritual light from 
all the sermons I had ever heard.” Again: ‘‘And the reading 
of Mr. Fletcher’s letters on the Spiritual Manifestation of the 
Son of God, was the means of leading me into faith. I believed 
in my heart; grace descended, and Jesus Christ manifested 
Himself to me. My sins were taken away in an instant; and 
I was filled with all joy and peace in believing. I never knew 
or thought any one could in this world have such a foretaste of 
heaven. Inan instant I felt I loved God with all my heart, 
mind, soul, and strength; and I felt a love to all mankind, and 
a desire that all, whether friends or enemies, might be saved.” 
He also says, ‘I heard an inward voice, saying, ‘Thy iniquity 
is forgiven and thy sin is covered.’ Life, light, liberty, flowed 
in upon my soul, and such rapturous joy that I could scarcely 
tell whether in the body or not. When I could articulate any 
thing, it was—‘ My Father! my loving Father! my God! my 
reconciled God!’ The burden and guilt of my sin were gone, 
and I could call Jesus Lord, by the Holy Ghost. I now received 
the Spirit of adoption, and felt the Spirit of God bearing witness 
with my spirit that I was a child of God. I loved Him because 
He first loved me. And when the rapturous joy had a little 
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subsided, I felt a calm settled peace upon my mind; I felt that 
sin had no power over me, but all my desires were after God 
and holiness. I was as if brought into a new world; creation 
wore a fresh aspect; the Scriptures were opened unto me, and 
I read the Bible with new eyes, and every line was full of. rich 
promises. I now began to live a new life, and everything 
seemed to rejoice with me. I fed as upon marrow and fat 
things. I delighted in the ordinances, and eagerly longed for 
another Sabbath. I found life and liberty in all the means of 
grace, and could testify that God was among us of a truth. And 
O, with what joy could I anticipate the time when I should 
put off the body and be numbered among the saints in glory!” 

How vastly superior the joy Hugh Bourne now experienced to 
that which Hume said he felt on the successful issue of the first 
edition of his History of England! He vauntingly said to a 
friend: “I eat nothing but manna, drink nothing but nectar, 
breathe only ambrosia, and lie down among roses !? His was a 
gratification of personal vanity—a transport of short-lived pride 
of literary and monetary success. Bourne’s was a joy that no 
man could take away—a joy springing from the holiest source, 
heaven-inspired and heaven-aspiring, resulting from a sweet and 
transporting consciousness of reconciliation to his Heavenly 
Father, and of a title to and meetness for an inheritance which 
is incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. One 
was of the earth, earthy ; the other was of heaven, and heavenly. 
He could sing— 

“My God, I am Thine, what a comfort divine ; 
What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine: 


In the Heavenly Lamb thrice happy I am, 
And my heart doth rejoice at the sound of His name.” 


Just sixty-one years before H. Bourne’s soul was enabled to 
chant these sweet lines, the author of them (C. Wesley) had been 
similarly brought to the enjoyment of the bliss they describe. 
By reading Haliburton’s life, Luther on the Galatians, and some 
portions of Scripture, Mr. C. Wesley was enabled, through God’s 
grace, to believe to the saving of his soul—to obtain that peace 
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and rest in God which he had ardently sought: and his greater 
brother John, three days after, while hearing Luther’s Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans read in a meeting in Aldersgate 
Street, London, felt his heart strangely warmed, and he says, 
“‘T felt I did trust in Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death.” 

The reader may notice that little seems to have depended on 
time or place in the conversion of H. Bourne, as in the case of 
many others. Not in the church, where the vaulted roof, the 
long-drawn aisle, the pealing organ, the painted windows, the 
eloquent preacher, and all attendant circumstances, might 
enhance the effect of what was read, or said, or sung: not in 
the chapel, where the sympathy of socicty, the fervency of the 
worshippers, the prayers of the preacher, and of the people, and 
the all-inspiring and pervading influence, better felt than ex- 
pressed, would conspire to aid the penitent in his seeking 
salvation :—no, but all alone with his God and his book, in an 
unpretending Staffordshire farm-house, out of the way of the 
busy bustling crowds of men, whether in the city cathedral, the 
town church, or the village chapel ;—on the calm sabbath morn- 
ing, as the sun shines sweetly in his spring-time majesty and 
beauty outside that farmstead, the Sun of Righteousness shines 
into the heart of the sorrowful secker of salvation within. We 
do not deny that God’s ordinary way is to meet with the seeker 
in the Christian sanctuary, but we say that He is not limited as 
to the times, places, or modes of His working ; that He dwelleth 
not only in temples made with hands, but wherever one, as well 
as two or three, seeks Him in earnest by prayer and faith, 
there is He to be found. Whether Jacob at Bethel, Paul on the 
road to Damascus, Luther climbing Pilate’s stairs at Rome, 
Cromwell pacing the banks of the ‘‘lilied Ouse” at Huntingdon, 
Wesley sitting in a room in Aldersgate Street, or Bourne in a 
farmhouse at Bemersley, listens to the Divine voice, and exercises 
faith in the blessed atonement of Calvary; anywhere, every- 
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where, mercy, pardon, peace, salvation full and free, can instan- 
taneously be obtained. Would that this glorious truth were 
more generally understood and tested! How often do penitent 
souls linger long in the land of darkness and the region of the 
‘shadow of death, through attaching unscriptural importance to 
times and places, when, if they but believed that wherever 
and whenever a truly penitent sinner ventures his all on Jesus, 
and takes salvation as His free gift, through simple faith in His 
atoning blood, they might at once enter the land Beulah, and 
obtain joy and gladness, their former sorrow and sighing being 
caused to flee away. But men too generally hug their chains in 
the vain hope ‘of making themselves free at some coming time, 
and cling to the Papistic notion of penance—may-be under a 
Protestant name—and hold faith to be so mysterious and difficult 
a thing, that they become paralysed by unbelief; and hence, 
though ‘now is the accepted time, and now is the day of salva- 

tion,” in God’s directory, the future tense of their arch-enemy 
is preferred to the present of their Heavenly Friend. 

But having obtained the pardoning mercy of God, Hugh 
Bourne, like many besides, for want of scriptural knowledge, 
began to indulge the thought that all his temptations and trials 
were over; not recollecting that he that puts on the armour is 
admonished not to rejoice as he that puts itoff; for that enlisting 
into the army is not merely for enjoyment and honour, but for 
actual, and not unfrequently arduous, service. “‘ This subtle 
suggestion of the enemy,” says he, “threw me off my guard; 
and after some days, by means of a sudden temptation, I lost 
the evidence of the pardon of my sins, I then had sorrow 
indeed. I did not lose the evidence by outward act, but by 
giving way in my heart. But after a time I was invited to a 
Quakers’ quarterly meeting at Leck. I went; and while one 
was speaking on a point touching my experience, I was again 
led into faith, and the Lord restored unto me the joy of His 
salvation. After this I learned to hold fast the beginning of my 
confidence steadfast unto the end.” 
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How valuable the lesson here taught might be made to many 
‘young disciples! Well were it that ministers, leaders, and 
experienced Christians should put young converts on their 
guard against the snare of the Devil, into which, for a time, 
‘Hugh Bourne fell. Let. them be instructed not to rely too much 
upon their feelings, but rather to live by faith, and not by any 
teats to think that all their work is done when they have 
found salvation. Their ‘adversary the Devil,” they should 
remember, “‘ walketh about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.” ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth,” and that 
does really stand, “take heed, lest he fall.” ‘‘ Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” Well it would have 
been for Hugh Bourne now again, if he had been blessed with 
‘Some judicious Christian counsellor who would have pointed out 
to him his ‘danger, and shown him the way to shun it. But his 
‘ordinary bashfulness of disposition often proved his disadvantage. 
Besides, he entertained certain unreasonable scruples about 
joining any section of the Church, because none was faultless. 
The Methodists were looked upon by him as having many good 
things and excellent people among them, but he thought they 
worshipped in one place in an improper house, and in others 
had as members unholy persons. He lived to discover his 
mistake in regard to these things, and came to see that church 
fellowship, even despite the failings and imperfections of 
professing Christians, is of inestimable value. Do not many in 
this generation excuse their forsaking of the assembling of 
themselves together on the ground that some who are members 
of the Church or attendants at its ordinances are not all they 

should be? What else is this than to say that they are better 
than their fellows; that they will mingle in religious society 
with none but the perfect; that they will rather sail o’er the 
ocean in a single-oared boat than in a large vessel of any of whose 
erew they disapprove; or that they would even risk the 
Geluge rather than enter Noah’s ark if any unpleasant creatures 
‘were there? If we cannot have all we would, let us not refuse 
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what we can have. If the advantages of Christian communion 
be liable to some drawbacks, let us reflect that such is the law 
of this probationary state, and that not till we get to heaven 
shall we find all around us perfect; that the tares and wheat 
must still grow together till the time of harvest ; and that if all 
the present members of the Church were perfect, we might be 
rejected because we are not. God has ordained that his people 
shall speak often one to another, and one of their duties is to 
confess their faults one to another, and then to pray one for 
another; which implies that in this life we have faults to con- 
fess, and have need of each other’s prayers. The best of beings 
knows it to be best for us to confer together, to pray for 
each other, to sympathise with one another, to unite in holy 
exercises with each other for the mutual benefit of all. Let 
us be careful how we set up our judgment above His, or 
refuse to avail ourselves of those helps and advantages He has 


placed before us in Christian communion; but for our own ~ 


sake, for the sake of doing good to others, and to help on the 
aggressions of the confederated hosts of Immanuel’s army on the 
strongholds of the foe, let us give our hands to the Church when 
we give our hearts to God. And let us also remember that if by 
our faults and offences we hinder any weak brethren from joining 
the Lord’s Church, ours is a fearful responsibility, and this 
responsibility cannot be shirked on the plea that w are all 
fallible and faulty, and that none of us is warranted to hurl the 
first stone at an erring brother. If it is impossible but that 
offences will come, none the less true is it that it is woe to him 
through whom they come. Better were it for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, 
than that he should offend one of the little ones that believe in 
Jesus. 

About the time that Mr. Bourne obtained peace through 
believing, he was brought a good deal into the company of some 
members of the Society of Friends. They lent him their books 
to read, especially the writings of the first and most eminent 
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of their persuasion. These books he seems to have prized as 
exhibiting a considerable acquaintance with the work of religion 
in the heart; and by them he was led to study more closely 
and to realise more fully the things of the Spirit, which only by 
the spiritual can be discerned. But on comparing the books he 
read with the conduct of living “members of the sect, he 
drew an unfavourable conclusion respecting the latter; noticing 
especially the absence of family worship in the houses of some 
with whom he had occasionally to sojourn. Hence, while he 
saw objections to joining the Wesleyan Society, his way did not 
appear any more open for uniting with the Friends. The works 
of the early Quakers, however, the occasional meetings he at- 
tended belonging to the body, and the somewhat frequent conver- 
sations he held with individuals of that persuasion, all influenced 
him more or less favourably, though the high standard of piety and 
morals he had in his eye not being reached by the Friends of 
his acquaintance, led him to abstain from directly casting in his 
lot with them asa people. And while we think we see in his 
subsequent career several traces of early Quaker influence—on 
the whole of a beneficial tendency—we cannot but regard it 
as providential that he was not led to become a Quaker: 
Methodism was more congenial to his character, and afforded 
more adequate scope for his remarkable talents and labours. 
Being now a converted man, and still unconnected with any 
section of Christ?s Church, it was but natural that he should feel 
somewhat unsettled and restless. He had a consciousness that 
he might be more happy and useful as a member of the Church, 
visibly and nominally, as well as spiritually and really, but in 
what part of it he should best succeed was a doubtful question. 
What remained to be done? No counsel could he obtain of his 
mother, for as yet, so far as we can judge, she had not realised 
a sense of sins forgiven; no Christian minister or other expe- 
rienced adviser seems to have presented himself to the new 
convert, and hence his only resource was what, in any circum- 
stances, it would have been incumbent on him not to neglect—to 
D 
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seck counsel of God by prayer. He says:—‘‘ Being quite ina 
dilemma, I made prayer and supplication to Almighty God to 
manifest His will, and lead me right in this important matter, 
for I was sensible it was my duty to join some religious society ; 
but until I received direction from the Lord no human persuasion 
could have prevailed with me to join any religious community. 
I waited some weeks for an answer, till the Lord in His merey 
manifested His will that I should be a Methodist.” At this 
time he was regular in his attendance at church service on 
Sabbath mornings, and at the Methodist preaching—with his 
mother and brother James—in the afternoons. The preaching 
was held at a Mr. J. Birchenough’s, a farmer not far from 
Bemersley, between whom and himself a friendly intimacy 
existed. One day in June of this year, 1799, Mr. Birchenough 
told him that a lovefeast was to be held at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Burslem, on Wake Monday, and he invited him to go, 
saying he would accompany him thither. Having read in the 
Arminian or Methodist magazines a good deal about this kind of 
religious service, he was pleased with the invitation to attend. 
Mr. Birchenough also said that the service at his house on 
the ensuing Sabbath was to be held at night, instead of in the 
afternoon, because the appointed preacher and he were going 
during the day to have a religious excursion, and on this excur- 
sion he invited Mr. Bourne to accompany them. Mr. Bourne 
says :—‘‘I agreed; and it happened to be the time of renewing 
tickets, and I having come over tofriend Birchenough’s early on 
the Sunday morning, the preacher, for readiness, was writing the 
tickets, and on his asking my name, I said, ‘I am not one of 
you.’ But friend Birchenough said, ‘ You must take the ticket 
to go with me to Burslem lovefeast.? So I took it, little 
thinking that receiving the ticket constituted me a member; so 
my aged friend and his helper made me a member without letting 
me know that they did so.” 

It appears the mode of admission into the Methodist Church 
in Mr. Bourne’s case was not very formal or regular; and it will 
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be seen, ere long, that the mode of his dismissal was quite as 
little so. The gate of church membership in Burslem Circuit 
at that time seems to have hung loosely, and both ingress 
and egress were easily effected. But Mr. Bourne goes on to say: 
“On the excursion the preacher spoke at two places; and when 
we were returning he spoke to me of helping at the class. My 
quick answer was, that I should not go to that house. He asked 
me why, and, with some reluctance, I told him. He said the 
class must be removed. I was startled, and said, ‘You must 
not mové your class for me.’ He said, ‘Whether you join or 
not, it must be removed, for it is contrary to the rules for the 
class to meet in such a house.’ And he observed he should 
speak to Mr. Brettell, the superintendent preacher, on the subject. 
This pacified me ; and I was further surprised on being told that 
the objectionable person at Ridgway was not a member, nor ever 
had been. At Burslem, on the Wake Monday, I was surprised 
on being told of my being amember of the Methodist Connexion, 
but as the Lord had not then manifested His will, it seemed easy 
to withdraw again if needful. I was accompanied by my aged 
friend to the powerful and lively lovefeast led by Mr. J. 
Brettell, and this lovefeast I shall ever remember. In it the 
Lord manifested to me that it was His will for me to be a 
Methodist ; and, notwithstanding my timidity, I was near rising 
up to speak; and at the close I was heart and hand a Methodist. 
The next Sabbath morning, the Ridgway class having been 
removed to a suitable house, I was there, a regular member, and 
my beloveil mother joined. Our leaders were four Burslem 
Methodists, who were planned to come in turns. The labour 
was considerable, and their kind attention to us was great; and 
we were on Mr. Wesley’s preferable plan of having variety in 
class-leading.” 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Bourne’s excellent mother 
joined the same class that he joined, and attended the first class- 
meeting that he attended. His brother James joined the same 
class a short time after. 

D2 
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Besides the preaching service at Mr. Birchenough’s, and the 
class-meetings, the Ridgway Methodists seem to have had no 
other means of grace. To Mr. Bourne there seemed a deficiency 
here; and hence he went to Burslem to see and enjoy a prayer- 
meeting. He also began to attend preaching at the Tunstall 
and Burslem chapels, and a prayer-mecting in a house at the 
latter place after Sunday evening preaching. He. says he 
was invited to pray in this prayer-meeting, but on attempting 
to do so, the power of utterance failed him, and he doubted 
whether he would ever be able to perform this duty. In conse- 
quence of his natural timidity, and a want of fluency in speech 
(which latter was a characteristic of his public efforts. all 
through life), he did not succeed in these attempts ; hence he did 
not generally enjoy the prayer-meetings, and partly for this 
reason, and partly because of the distance he had to walk to and 
from them, he soon declined attending them. He says he 
grew most in grace at the preaching services, although he 
seldom could remember, when he left a service, a single 
sentence he had heard. This is the more remarkable from 
the fact that he had by no means a defective memory; but 
doubtless his mind was more intent on realising. what he 
deemed the spiritual good a sermon might afford him than on 
carrying away the letter of the word. 

He was now drawn to mental efforts in the way of 
sermonising. Texts of Scripture would occur to him, and he 
found himself involuntarily planning out sermons, though—not 
at all to be wondered at—he seldom pleased himself in his 
efforts. He states, as a matter of interest, at this period, that 
he was present at Tunstall when the Wesleyan Sabbath School 
was commenced. 

At this stage in his Christian career his mind was also much 
drawn to studying Scripture, Christian duty, doctrine, and 
experience. The Methodist magazines, Wesley’s Sermons, 
Wesley’s Notes on the New Testament, Fletcher’s Checks, in 
addition to the Bible, were now his chief reading. Arts and 
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sciences, he says, he very much abandoned. ‘‘I had to work hard 
and closely,” says he; ‘‘still, by redeeming the time, and applying 
my spare hours to earnest prayer, to exercises of faith, and 
diligent study, I, by the good hand of God upon me, got a more 
clear and extensive knowledge of the Scriptures, with clearer 
views of Christian experience, and a more correct and enlarged 
acquaintance with the doctrines of Christ. My daily tempta- 
tions and trials were great; still, by the blessing of God, I 
experienced a growth in grace, and an enlargement of heart. I 
was happy in not undervaluing other religious communities ; and 
one week-day evening, in returning from work, coming through 
Hanley, I stepped into a dissenting chapel. The minister spoke 
from Num. xxi. 4: ‘And the soul of the people was much 
discouraged because of the way.’ I was blest under his 
preaching, and on my way home, the words, ‘I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee,’ so came into my mind, that I turned my 
head to see who spake, but there was nobody near; andthe word 
went again through my mind with a flow of heavenly power. 
This was strengthening, and my Heavenly Father.knew that I 
had need of it, and to Him be the glory and dominion, for ever 
and ever, amen. 

“T respected other religious communities, but loved my own. 
The travelling preachers I highly esteemed, and I honoured the 
local preachers, and any one that prayed in prayer-meetings I 
respected as greatly superior to myself ; I willingly, gladly, and 
thankfully took the lowest seat. My main wish was to attend 
to my own growth in grace, and in this, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, I was greatly assisted by the various means of 
grace, and by pious conversations; and the Connexion, by 
supplying me with these helps, was, under God, of great service 
to me, and I valued it highly. Fortwo years, from June, 1799, 
the time of my joining the Wesleyans, I was much edified in 
hearing sermons, and had great zeal for attending preachings, 
but during that time I ranked with such as are edified without 
being able to tell what the preacher has said, with about one 
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single exception. What I read would dwell m my memory; 
what I heard preached from the pulpit would, for the most part, 
be gone by the time the service ended. In some instances, I 
have remembered a single sentence, and occasionally two or 
three sentences, but even these, in general, faded away.” 

The exceptional instance, in which he remembered some 
considerable portion of a pulpit discourse, occurred at Burslem, 
when on a week eyening he heard the eminently popular 
Samuel Bradburn, who was passing through Burslem on 
his way from Birmingham tothe Conference at Manchester. 
The text was Psalm cxix. 132. Mr. Bradburn, in the course 
of his sermon, made some observations on the difference between 
preaching and praying, in which Mr. Bourne thought he unduly 
disparaged the former. He said that preaching was talking to 
one’s fellow men, but praying was speaking to God. Mr. Bourne 
thought this too sweeping in its bearing, as it seemed to imply 
that speaking to men-was only a secondary matter, and that it 
might be treated lightly. On the other hand, he had, perhaps, 
thought too highly of preaching in general, and, therefore, his 
views were considerably disturbed by those of the popular 
orator. 

He took occasion to remark, in his journals, in regard to Mr. 
Bradburn’s ‘views, ‘‘ Preaching is of two kinds or sorts: one 
sort is mentioned in 1 Peter i. 12, ‘Them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ;’ 
and in 1 Cor. ii. 4, ‘And my speech and my preaching was in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ This sort of preaching 
is great and high, yea, it is ‘mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds.’ It isa means of turning many to righteous- 
ness, and ‘they that turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as the stars for ever and ever.’ ‘The other sort of preaching‘is 
that which stands only in man’s wisdom : itis noticed and spoken 
against in 1 Cor. ii. 4, ‘And my speech and my preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom;’ and in y. 13, ‘ Not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth;’ and in 1 Cor. i. 17, 
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‘For Christ sent me to preach the gospel, not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.’ ” 

Mr. Bradburn’s remarks probably served in some degree 
to abate Mr. Bourne’s high estimate of preaching, as compared 
with other means of grace; for it is certain that in after life he 
sometimes seemed to go the same way as Mr. Bradburn, in setting 
prayer above preaching, as a means of usefulness. Hence his 
stringent efforts to shorten the length of sermons, and to induce 
the more abundant use of prayer in connection with the camp- 
meeting system, and with other evangelistic and revivalistic 
efforts. 
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CHAPTER VY. 

A New Era in Mr. Bourne’s History—Harrisehead—Mow Cop—Dales Green 
—Maxfield and Shubotham—Morals of the People around—Mr. B. feels 
deep Concern for Souls—The “Conversation Gift”—D. Shubotham 

i Saved—Thought to be Demented—A Common Thing in Regard to very 
Earnest Christians—Note on Christmas Day. 

A new era in the history of Mr. Bourne opens upon us in the 

year 1800. He was now twenty-eight years of age, and had 

begun business on his own account. In pursuit of his calling he 

had purchased a quantity of oak timber, growing on a farm at 

Dales Green, between Harrisehead* and Mow Cop. Mow Cop, 

which figures so prominently in his history, in that of the 

English camp-meetings, and of the Primitive Methodist 

Connexion, was originally called Mole Cope,t and is a rugged 

mountain, running nearly north and south, and forms, to some 

extent, a boundary line between the counties of Cheshire and 

Staffordshire. The southern end is some two miles from the 

Kidsgrove Colliery; and the northern, about three miles from 

Congleton. The summit of the mountain is one of the highest 

points in that part of the country, keing 1,000 feet above the 

level of the sea, and may be seen at a considerable distance 
by the traveller by rail or road. It is about three miles 
north-west of Bemersley, the home of the Bourne family. 

Harrisehead is half a mile east of the Cop, and runs 

parallel with it, at a lower elevation, to a considerable extent. 

The land on Mow, and in the neighbourhood, was then generally 


* The name of this place is variously spelt in the writings of Mr. Bourne, 
the History of the P. M. Connexion by Mr. Petty, the Memoir of Mr. Bourne 
by Mr. Bateman, and the Memoirs by Mr. Walford. We have followed the 
orthography of Mr. Walford, Even Mr. Bourne did not always spell it 
alike. 

+ Did this originally mean a mole-hill—a mound raised by the mole—as 
if in derision of the mountain when compared with more lofty ones? 
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unproductive, and, like most of the moorlands of North Stafford- 
shire, strongly resembled the mountain region of North Wales. 

Kidsgrove, Harrisehead, and the locality around, were then a 
great coal-mining district, and supplied large quantities of the 
coals consumed in the neighbourhood, especially in the Potteries. 
Iron works now exist thereabout, and the population has very 
much increased since the beginning of the century. The inhabit- 
ants of the locality at that time are said to have been extremely 
ignorant, indolent, and dissipated, so that, however uninviting 
were the physical features of the country, its moral aspects were 
still more so. Cock-fighting, bull-baiting, pugilism, midnight 
marauding, formed, as it were, the apex of a pyramid of 
immorality which reared its defiant head before High Heaven, 
at the base of which were drunkenness, blasphemy, un- 
cleanness, and widespread and almost unmitigated ferocity and 
criminality. 

Hugh Bourne had deplored the lack of the means of grace at 
Ridgway, but on pitching his tent in this neighbourhood he 
soon found it was almost incomparably worse. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether at the opening of this century the locality 
around Mow Cop was not more deeply sunk in vice and ignorance 
than Kingswood, near Bristol, when Wesley and Whitfield com- 
menced their evangelistic labours there. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Bourne was now pretty fully em- 
ployed—what with felling histimber, and what with the carpentry 
of aneighbouring farm, and the wood work of Stonetrough Colliery, 
all of which he had on hand—it was impossible for him to see 
the inhabitants as sheep without a shepherd, or, like the bones in 
Ezekiel’s vision, which were very many and very dry, without 
his godly soul being stirred within him from day to day, or 
without his zeal for their salvation leading him to the adoption 
of all practicable measures for their enlightenment and elevation. 
It would seem that one person, and only one, at Harrisehead, 
made a profession of religion ; this was an elderly woman of the 
name of Hall, or, as Mr. Bourne calls her, ‘‘‘Old Jane Hall,’ 
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who was much persecuted by her husband and others on account 
of her religion.” Mr. Bourne’s coming into the little Sodom, 
where this righteous soul lived, would, no doubt, be to her as 
the risimg morn after a dark and stormy night. And soon did 
he commence operations for the moral improvement of the place. 
One of his first steps was to get into conversation with a Mr. T. 
Maxfield,* farrier and blacksmith, to whose shop his business 
would frequently take him. And having introduced religious 
topics into his converse, he next handed him a written account 
of his own experience. This paper seems to have aided his oral 
communications in producing a deep impression on Maxfield’s 
mind in favour of Mr. Bourne’s piety and character. For on a 
subsequent occasion he said, in vindication of his acquaintance, 
“« He’s a safe man !”’ 

The occasion was this: there lived in the village of Harrise- 
head a relation of the Bourne family, whose name was Daniel 
Shubotham, a drunkard, a poacher, a noted swearer, and a 
pugilist. His father had been a farmer, a coal owner, and a 
man of position, and he had left Daniel property in houses and 
land, besides having given him a tolerable education. But 
Daniel’s dissipated habits reduced him to comparative poverty, 
and landed him in a coal pit as an ordinary workman. He was 
married, and had two children. In one of his carousals he was 
sharply reproved for his blasphemy by a boon companion, who 
told him he was the worst curser and swearer he ever heard ; 
and this seems to have been ‘a check upon him—as in the instance 
of a wicked woman’s reproof of Bunyan—for he stated after- 
wards that from that time his habit of swearing almost entirely 
left him. Under the convictions of his sinfulness with which 
he was visited, he was often miserable, and on such occasions 
he would go to the smithy to find relief in the company of 
Maxfield. On one of his visits the conversation turned upon 
Hugh Bourne, and Daniel gave vent to a goodly number of 


* This person bore the same Christian and surnames as Mr. Wesley’s first 
Jay preacher. 
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epithets, expressive but not elegant, in regard to his relative, 
and it was while vindicating the absent Methodist that the 
blacksmith gave utterance to the above exclamation, ‘‘ Aye, lad, 
but he’s a safe man!” This proved a word in season, for 
Daniel resolved at once that if Hugh Bourne was safe he would 
seek his company, for he felt he wanted to be safe too. It 
would seem that Maxfield used the term safe in the sense of 
“ saved,’ meaning thereby that Mr. Bourne wasa converted, and 
thus a saved, or safe man. 

We cannot refrain from remarking here that Mr. Bourne seems 
already to have begun to cultivate what in after years he so 
much practised, and what he often recommended under the title 
of “‘ The Conversation Gift.” This is the gift of taking hold of 
God and man in common conversation—the gift by which, while 
waiting on God in faith for the descent of Divine power and 
unction, a Christian man may introduce soul-saving and per- 
sonal religion into his discourse, and, under the gracious guidance 
of the Holy One, from whom the unction is received, press on 
an unconverted person the importance of being saved, and the 
glorious possibility of obtaining salvation then and there. In 
the exercise of this “‘ gift”? Mr. Bourne and his early friends 
often brought about speedy and grand results. Many persons at 
the table, on the hearth, by the road, in the shop, as well as in 
the house of prayer, were thus helped into gospel liberty. In 
family visiting this gift was of essential service. Often were 
sinners arrested, mourners comforted, and penitents brought into 
liberty while preachers were passing from house to house in the 
discharge of pastoral duties. ‘Those who knew Messrs. Bourne, 
Clowes, and others of our fathers and elder brethren, will remember 
instances of the marvellous effects produced by their pious, well- 
aimed, and well-sustained conversations. They did not spend 
their time in frivolity and unwholesome discourse, but, feeling 
the burden of the Word of the Lord upon them, and knowing 
what was meant by soul travail, they kept themselves on the track 
of usefulness wherever their lot was cast. Their conversation 
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was savoury, having abundance of the true salt intermixed there- 
with ; and, by looking for present results, at all times, and in all 
places, they accomplished much that less devoted, less watchful, 
less prayerful, less earnest men would never have attempted. 
They found ‘no room for mirth or trifling ;” in their view life 
was all too short for that, and the work they were engaged in 
doing was too important to allow any loss of fitting opportunity 
for its performance. They were not merely professing Christians, 
or officials, or preachers; they were ‘fishers of men ”’—soul- 
seekers and soul-savers—men of one business; and they felt that 
they must be about their Master’s business—that they must 
work while it was called to-day—that they must copy His 
example who went about doing good, leaving us an example that 
we should follow His steps. They could say: ‘ For the love of 
Christ constraineth us,” and ‘‘ They that live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him that died for them and 
rose again.”” They were men of one idea, in a lofty sense—men 
who though in the world were not of the world—men who could 
not sleep in their beds if conscience told them they had neglected 
some occasion of doing a soul good, or of speaking a salutary word 
to one unsaved—men who lived for souls, and could not live unless 
they saw souls converted—men who fasted, prayed, wept, groaned, 
struggled, talked, walked, wrote, laboured, believed for the 
salvation of sinners. This is how we are to account for their 
success—for the numbers they brought to Christ—for the 
great increases on their stations—for the grand doings of those 
early days! Men in our day sometimes talk volumes of twaddle 
about the good old times, and launch into queer stories of the 
peculiar dress in which the old preachers figured, or the odd 
ways they had of expressing themselves, and on similar inanities ; 
but these peculiarities were not the cause of their great success. 
No; we must go deeper down than all this. It was keeping 
their hearts right, their eye single, or sownd, their work always in 
mind, consciously always under ‘the Great Master’s eye,” and 
always and everywhere minding their own business, and doing it 
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well. This, under God’s gracious help and influence, was the 
cause of their success. Their closets witnessed their Jacob-like 
wrestling, and then their congregations saw their Israel-like 
conquests. Their Father, who saw and heard them in secret, 
rewarded them openly. 

We could have the good, grand, glorious old times again, if 
we would drink into the spirit of our fathers, be as restless for 
souls to be saved as were they, and be content to be deemed less 
eloquent, it may be, or less learned, or less amusing and jovial, 
but determined to be more like Jesus, David, Jeremiah, or Paul, or 
more like Bourne, or Clowes, or Bramwell, or Stoner, or Smith, 
or Oxtoby; to spend more time on our knees, and less in useless 
chit-chat ; to weep more and laugh less; to carry more names 
on our breastplate, and fewer jokes in our memories ;—to cultivate 
the ‘‘conversation gift,” which they set great store by, which 
they regarded as an important auxiliary to the pulpit, and 
as only the soul “converting: gift” in one of its modes and 
aspects. 

Before Maxfield’s short and sharp defence of Hugh Bourne 
fell like a thunderbolt on Shubotham, startling him as much by 
its novelty as by its unexpectedness, it does not seem that any 
considerable intimacy had existed between the cousins. They 
had occasionally met each other, and recently had had some 
religious Gonversation together; but so little did Bourne know 
of the state and character of Shubotham, that he had the 
impression that he was a professor of religion. Indeed, Shu- 
botham, like Bunyan before hearing the Bedford women talk 
about the ministry of Gifford, thought himself an adept in 
religious discourse. But in the company of his cousin he was 
soon out of his depth. Mr. Bourne says that Shubotham talked 
about ‘once in grace always in grace,”’ which, with some other 
religious phrases and sentiments, he had borrowed from a certain 
ungodly shoemaker, who could both hold forth as an occasional 
preacher and keep up the practices of a habitual tippler. Still 
Daniel was unhappy, because unsayed. Hence, when Maxfield 
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said Hugh Bourne is “‘ a safe man,” Daniel started from the smithy 
in a great hurry, saying, as he left, ‘Then I will be a safe man, 
for I will join him.” 

It appears Maxfield was not prepared for the consequences of 
his short speech in behalf of Bourne ; he perhaps even wished he 
eould recall what he had said, but it was too late. His old 
companion in drinking, poaching, and other evil practices, had now 
decisively abandoned his former habits and Maxfield’s companion- 
ship, and, without intending it, the blacksmith had secured for 
Bourne a very earnest pupil, and, it might be, a fast and faithful 
friend. 

On the 24th of December of this year (1800), being Christ- 
mas Eve,* Shubotham and another person met Mr. Bourne, 
perhaps by concert, for religious conversation. Both Bourne 
and Shubotham were at this time employed at Stone- 
trough Colliery, and hence would almost. inevitably sometimes 
see each other. Until this date, however, it does not appear 
that they had clearly understood each other’s views and 
experience as to religious matters. But now, after Maxfield’s 
remark to Shubotham, a fuller measure of religious intercourse 
became an object of desire to the latter. On the occasion of 
this Christmas Eve interview it seems that Daniel was the chief 





* On the question of Christmas, our readers may be interested by some 
pertinent remarks lately made by Mr. Spurgeon. He says, “I believe 
one hundred and seventy-six different days have been named each as the 
day of the Saviour’s nativity ; and if there be any day of which we may be 
almost certain that Christ was not born on it, it is the 25th day of December. 
But notwithstanding this, the 25th day of December has been jixed by the 
Church as Christmas Day. But about the day of Christ’s death there is no 
uncertainty, and therefore the Church has left this festival a movable one.” 
In other words, what is doubtful the Church, so-called, has decided, and 
what is clear the Church has made doubtful. So much for the festivals and 
fixings of the Church. But what most concerns mankind is, not on what 
day the Saviour was born, or on what day He died; but to know of a surety 
that He was born, and did die, and both for the salvation of all men, especially 
of them that believe. 
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speaker, and took upon him to exhort his collier companion 
who was with him, to become pious, explaining, as well as he 
could, the nature and importance of real religion. Overhearing 
his remarks, Mr. Bourne came to the conclusion that Daniel was 
not yet born again; and when the third party had retired, Mr. 
B. spoke plainly and earnestly to Daniel on the subject. The 
time of the night, however, being late, an arrangement was 
made that Mr. Bourne should visit Daniel the next morning (it 
being a holiday) at his own house. Mr. Bourne says, ‘“‘I went 
home that night in sorrow. The travail in birth was heavy 
upon me. I had sorrow upon sorrow. I read, I prayed, I 
laboured, and lay down on my bed in sorrow.” His sorrow 
arose, first, from the conviction he felt of the danger Daniel was 
in while yet unsaved; and second, from a sense of the responsi- 
bility he was under as his religious adviser, and of his 
comparative inability to guide him aright. But he was found 
early next morning at Daniel’s house, prepared to enter fully, 
as God should enable him, into the great work of showing to his 
relative the way of salvation more perfectly. That he might be 
the better prepared for this important duty, he had fortified 
himself with a book by Barclay, the eminent Friend, and the 
written account of his own conversion, which had previously 
had an effect on Maxfield. 

The natural timidity of Mr. Bourne rendered it a heavy task 
to go to see his cousin on the great business of personal 
salvation, and he records that he had a sorrowful j ourney ; but, 
having opened his mouth before the Lord by promising to go, he 
could not draw back. He found Daniel waiting for him, and 
therefore his introduction was easy. His first step seems to 
have been to combat certain erroneous notions Daniel held, by 
reading a portion of Barclay’s book; and the mind of his hearer 
was prepared for what he heard by the good opinion he now 
held of his visitor; hence Daniel expressed himself satisfied that 
his former notions had been false, and he at once abandoned 
them. ‘‘ Then,” Mr. Bourne says, “the way was open for a 
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little general conversation.” After this Mr. B. arose to go, and 
requested Daniel to accompany him a distance on the road. He 
did not pray with the family, though he seems to have felt it to 
be right to do so, because hitherto he had never prayed in the 
company of any one so as to be heard. As they walked 
together he took a suitable opportunity of entering more fully 
into conversation with Daniel on the subject of the new birth. 
He says, ‘I set to preaching the Gospel to him with all my 
might, and taking up John xiv. 21—‘I will love him, and will 


— 


manifest myself to him *—I told him that Jesus Christ must be — 


manifested to him, or else he would never be born again. And, 
being all the time in deep sorrow, I laid open the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, explaining to him being justified by faith, and 
having peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. At part- 
ing, I put into his hand the full account of my own conversion and 
experience. I then took leave, but parted from him in sorrow, 
fearing he did not take sufficient notice ; and I passed the day in 
sorrow. But God’s thoughts are not as my thoughts. And 
Daniel afterwards told me that when I was talking to him that 


morning, every word went through him. This showed that the 


Gospel was that morning preached to him with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven. And the Lord then sent forth His 
Spirit and created Danicl anew. And what were the results ? 
Did he resist temptation? did he endure persecution? did his 
conduct show him to’be anew man? Why, temptation opened. 
upon him forthwith ; for, on returning to his house, he found Mr. 
Maxficld, and others of his usual companions, assembled to 
keep up their Christmas custom of card-playing. Well, what 
was his conduct? did he give way? No; he was as firm as an 
iron pillar. He told them if they would not go with him to 
heaven, he would not go with them to hell. This was both 
new and strange. He then took up his Bible and began to read 








* This passage, and Mr. Fletcher’s remarks upon it, had been of essential 
service to himself in enabling him to see what was the nature of real 
religion, and how to obtain possession of 
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aloud. They sat awhile and heard him read, and then rose up, 
and when going out they said Hugh Bourne had driven him mad. 
This remark startled his wife ; for she thought if he had to be 
taken to a lunatic asylum, what would become of her and her 
ehildren ?” 

This, of course, is just one of the ordinary results of down- 
right earnestness in the service of Christ. The Apostle Paul was 
told, while exhibiting the glorious verities of -the Christian 
faith, and his own extraordinary experience of them, that 
much learning had made him mad; and the Corinthians seem to 
have thought him beside himself because of his excessive zeal 
and self-consecration. And who that has given up all to and 
for Christ has not been pronounced mad? Luther, Bunyan, 
Cromwell, and others, at once come to mind as having been 
of this class. No wonder, then, that Daniel’s acquaintances 
pronounced him beside himself, or that his poor wife was 
alarmed at his state and her probable prospects. Nor, 
is it surprising that Mrs. Shubotham began to try to turn 
her husband’s thoughts to other subjects, and to keep him 
from the society of his singular relative. But all in vain. 
Daniel said in effect, ‘‘ As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord;” and ‘‘ Whatsoever He commandeth me I will do, 
and whithersoever He sendeth me I will go;’’ and to his cousin, 
‘‘ Where thou goest I will go, thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” ‘Old things,” with Daniel, “are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 
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CHAPTER. VI. 
Christmas Day of 1800 a Red-letter Day—D. Shubotham is a Religious 
Champion—Becomes Useful in the Converting Work—H. Bourne, 
D. Shubotham, and M. Bayley establish Prayer-Meetings—The Con- 
_ version of a Termagant—Very lively Meetings and great, Moralising 
- m=<The People become ‘Israclitish’”’—The Working of the Faith 
Telegraph—Spiritual Shaking of Clouds and gracious Descent of 
Heavenly Rain—Regulations to be Observed by those who Officiated 
—Spiritwal Conflicts—The Healing and Salvation of a Lunatic.. 
Tue Christmas Day of the year 1800 was a “‘ Red-letter day ”— 
a.‘‘high day” in the almanack and history of both H. Bourne 
and D. Shubotham ; and not of them only, but of many of the. 
residents at Mow, Harrisehead, Kidsgrove, and in the region 
round about. H. Bourne says, ‘‘ Daniel Shubotham set, out for 
heaven with all his might, and his doing so was attended with 
mighty consequences. He proved a champion in the way; no 
difficulties could hinder him, neither could opposition stop him, 
and he took the same course with others that the Lord directed 
me to take with him. He in conversations preached Jesus and 
Him crucified, and he did this with a greater zeal than I had 
ever witnessed. I myself was kept back through timidity, 
except on Christmas Day morning, when my zeal flowed out in | 
conversing with him. My keeping back thereafter Daniel 
would not allow, ‘for,’ said. he, ‘you have been useful to me, 
and you must be useful to others.’ And really in a short time 
we were like two flames of fire. I had never in my life noticed 
anything that equalled this; it really was Primitive Methodism 
indeed !” 

Daniel now sought the society of the pious wherever he could 
find them, that he might derive counsel and assistance from 
them, and he at the same time sought the company of the 
ungodly, that he might preach to them the glad tidings which 
had proved so good to him. He and H. Bourne were now true 
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yoke-fellows, and very zealous were they for the Lord of Hosts.. 
Having received the bread of life themselves, they took every 
opportunity of breaking it to others who were perishing for 
want; having tasted the living waters, they cried out on all 
hands, “‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters!” 
Freely they had received, and freely did they give. So it has 
been from the beginning—‘“‘ Andrew findeth his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We have found the Messias, which 
is, being interpreted, the Christ. And he brought him to 
Jesus.” 

And not long after Daniel’s conversion, another converted 
collier and he became intimate—a Matthias Bayley, of Dales 
Green, who had been brought to God through hearing an open- 
air sermon by a man of the name of Allen, a local preacher im 
the Wesleyan Burslem Circuit, and ‘‘ the only open-air preacher,” 
Mr. Bourne says, ‘‘then on the Burslem plan.” These two 
colliers and Mr. Bourne formed a trio of industrious labourers, 
devoted, useful evangelists, and the whole neighbourhood soon 
rang with the reports of their marvellous doings. Mr. Bourne 
says, ‘“‘ Our chapels were the pit-banks or any other places, and 
in our conversation way we preached the Gospel to all, good. 
or bad, rough or smooth. People were obliged to hear ; and we 
soon had four other colliers in deep distress, deeply awakened. 
I then applied to Burslem, the head of the circuit, for assistance, 
and laid the case before one of the travelling preachers, but 
could get no help. I may here observe that I advised Daniel 
to attend public worship; but not being aware of any Methodist 
preaching near, and knowing his prejudice against the Metho- 
dists, I advised him to attend the Church of England service at 
a village called Newchapel, about a mile distant—but this he 
declined. The Lord then opened the way. There was preach- 
ing planned for once a fortnight at the house of old Joseph 
Pointon, on the Cheshire side of Mow, and Matthias had joined 
good old Joseph Pointon’s class. I prevailed on Daniel to visit 
Matthias, and in so doing he was so edified, that for some time- 

E2 
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he visited him two nights a week, and one Sunday Matthias took 
him to hear a local preacher.” 

Daniel at first despised the preacher; but before the sermon 
was ended he was blest, and fully believed that God had 
pardoned all his sins. By-and-by he felt inclined to go to all 
the houses around to tell what God had done for his soul, and to 
warn the people to flee from the wrath to come and prepare for 
heaven. But, having been to one house, he began to feel as did 
Melancthon in similar circumstances—that “old Adam was too 
strong for young Melancthon.” Hence he relinquished the idea 
of going to everyone with his message, and fora day or two 
lost heart somewhat; but shortly he rallied, and began with 
increased vehemence to warn his neighbours and fellow-work- 
men of their danger, and their need of salvation by faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He ‘‘spoke the word with all boldness,” 
but at the same time with great tenderness ; and the word spoken 
was accompanied with an unction from heaven, so that he 
seldom gave offence, but his words frequently went direct to 
the hearts of his hearers. And his speech and his preaching 
being in demonstration of the Spirit and with power, much good 
was accomplished. Mr. Bourne says, ‘He pleaded with me to 
come out with him in this pious work, saying that as I had 
talked effectually to him,.I ought to talk to others the same.” 

Induced by Daniel’s earnest entreaties to cast his fears to the 
winds, and to enter fully into the converting work, Mr. Bourne 
soon found enough to do, and he had given to him the strength 
and grace needful to enable him to do it. He and his two 
colleagues were now a little ‘band of men whose hearts God 
had touched,” and before whom the gates of hell trembled—men 
full of zeal and enterprise, bent on doing exploits for the Lord 
of Hosts. He says, “‘ The Lord owned our labours ; four mourners . 
were in great distress, but the blame of their not getting into 
liberty was laid to my charge. This grieved me very much, 
I was quite new in the converting work; but I thought a 
prayer-meeting might do good, and help us through the diffi- 
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culty, and I was willing, and even proposed to pay a weekly 
sum of money for a Burslem Methodist to come and hold a 
prayer-meeting with us. I asked Mr. Burgess, one of the 
travelling preachers, for help, but could obtain none from any 
quarter. But the Lord hath His way in the whirlwind. About 
this time, when Daniel and Matthias were talking together one 
night, they were both low in mind, and to obtain relief proposed 
prayer. But neither of them had ever prayed except in private, 
and they thought themselves unable to do more. However, 
Matthias produced a prayer-book, and examined it for a suitable 
prayer, but he found none. He then remarked, asthey had 
succeeded when praying that God would pardon their sins, they 
might succeed now if they prayed in a similar way. So they 
began; and the Lord heard, and sent them help. After this 
they prayed together at every visit. I had thought if the 
Burslem prayer-maker attended he would do the thing aright; 
but the Lord had chosen otherwise. He put it into the minds 
of Daniel and Matthias to have a prayer-meeting, and old Jane 
Hall, with her husband’s consent, offered her house, and # 
prayer-meeting was given out. It was also determined that I 
should pray at that meeting; but this to me was trying. On: 
the Sunday morning, in the Ridgway class, I broke through, but 
was far from satisfying myself. At the first prayer-meeting at 
Harrisehead, none of our four mourners attended. But Matthias 
opened the meeting, and I thought his the best praying I had 
ever heard. Those held at Burslem might have been called 
talking-meetings; but Matthias filled his time up with praying, 
with scarcely any talking ; and the Lord enabled me to see the 
excellence of this. We then sung, and I followed; and the 
instant I began heaven opened on my soul, and my course 
throughout was glorious. Grace and glory rested on me all 
the time I prayed. I may say, the Lord on this occasion 
anointed me with the oil of gladness, and fitted me to be a 
praying labourer. Daniel followed, and then another who had 
fallen in from a distance; and we gave out for another mecting 
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on Tuesday in the following week. Next morning I told Daniel 
‘what a blessing I had received at the meeting, and spoke of 
Matthias’s praying. ‘Why,’ said Daniel, ‘he is for praying no 
more, because he could not pray as you did.’ But when he 
heard what I had said, he replied, ‘ Well, if Hugh Bourne was 
blest I will try again.’ And our prayer-meetings went on 
regularly on Tuesday evenings for some time, and then we 
changed them to Wednesday evenings. Ere long one of our 
seekers had his soul set at liberty, and then we had a cry out at 
one of our meetings, and two were prayed into liberty. The 
other one was set at liberty in the mine, and afterwards became 
a local preacher, and so continued. Our new converts were 
famous talkers for the Lord; they preached or set forth the 
Gospel without ceremony, and soon that part of the country was 
moralised. And the converting work opened out among the 
Kidsgrove colliers; and in a large part of Mow Cop God was 
' glorified in the salvation of sinners. Our situation was im- 
portant. We had to establish discipline, maintain order, keep 
up the converting work, and promote piety. The prayer- 
meetings claimed attention. At the time of Congleton May 
Fair in 1801, our meeting was small, but so powerful that it 
shook the country round, and the work broke out in all 
directions, and we had a great weight on our hands. Daniel, 
Matthias, and myself had often to confer together, and they 
looked up to me to supply information ; and as my information 
had been mainly acquired by reading, it was chiefly Primitive. 
I was Primitive unknowingly ; but Harrisehead, Mow Cop, and 
Kidsgrove were moved, and the work was great.” 

The commencement of the prayer-meetings seems to have had 
a marvellous effect, not only on the principal actors in the 
movement, but on the neighbourhood generally in which the 
movement began. Mr. Bourne, in his quaint way, says, ‘The 
people got to be Israclitish, They might have said like David, 
“As for me, I will call wpon God, and the Lord shall save me; 
evening, and morning, and at noon will I pray, and cry aloud, 
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and He shall hear my voice.’ In the Harrisehead meetings the 
people prayed and cried aloud, and the Lord heard their voice, 
and the converting work went on, souls were saved, and God 
was glorified. The people were so Israelitish, as in a degree to 
follow the directions in Psalm xlvii. 1, ‘ O clap your hands, all 
ye people; shout unto God with the voice of triumph.’”? And 
the result was not only the conversion of sinners in the meetings 
themselves, but the awakening of some outsiders who were 
roused by what they heard from within. The case of one 
woman is specially worthy of note. Her name was Elizabeth 
Baddeley; she was the wife of a collier who lived on the 
mountain, and she had attained an unenviable notoriety as a 
foul-mouthed termagant. Her curses and blasphemies were 
uncommon, even for Mow and Harrisehead, and they must 
therefore have been dreadful. This person on one occasion 
heard the noise of prayer and praise from the meeting 
up to her own residence at Mow, was thereby brought under 
conviction of sin, was enabled to start for heaven, and 
thenceforth became a woman of the first order of piety, and 
so continued till she was taken to heaven. Was not this a 
brand plucked from the burning? And did not her case furnish 
a remarkable illustration of the power of the truth and 
Spirit of God to change the vilest sinners speedily, and by 
apparently ufilikely means, into the most devoted saints ? 

Faith often brings down blessings on the heads and hearts of 
those who seem little prepared for their reception—who seem 
unconscious of the means of their realisation, and are at a 
distance from the agents by whose efforts they are secured. 
When the woman of Canaan went from the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon to intercede with Jesus for her possessed daughter, she, 
by persevering prayer and faith, prevailed with the Son of 
David, so as to lead Him to say, “ O woman, great is thy faith; 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter ’”"—distant, 
distressed with a devil—*‘ was made whole from that very hour.” 
If the faith-telegraph be set in operation in one place, it can 
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make the cireuit of heaven and earth in behalf of an object of 
- sympathy and love in another ; and the blessing needed, invoked, 
expected, may thus be brought to the business and bosom of 
another than the one who asked for it. Thus the service of 
prayer and praise in a scattered hamlet of the country may result 
in blessings op the occupants of the crowded thoroughfares of a 
metropolitan city; or the requests ascending to heaven from the 
hearts of friends in England may be answered for and to loved 
ones at the antipodes. The influence of ‘effectual, fervent 
prayer,” is such that, whether in one place or another, for one 
object or another, it must assuredly, somehow and somewhere, 
for some purpose and at some time, avail, and avail much. Let 
but the clouds be shaken by believing prayer, and the copious 
descent of Divine blessing will be the result. The voice of the 
thunder on the declivities of Mow caused the down-pour on 
the soul of the poor collier’s wife near the summit; and while 
others were working the heavenly telegraph—whose wires are 
never broken or out of working order—she received the answers 
from head-quarters, which were as much needed by her as they 
were earnestly asked by them. 

The prayer-meetings were usually opened by M. Bayley, 
whose powerful praying set the meeting fairly a-going; and 
when he ceased, another hymn was sung, and, without 
hesitation, some one else instantly began; and shortly all the 
people seemed to get into an exercise of powerful faith, and 
with heart and voice to lay siege to the promises of Heaven, and 
to bring down rich and plenteous baptisms of the Holy Ghost 
and of fire. The noise was therefore often heard at a great 
distance. ‘Yet,’? says Mr. Bourne, ‘“‘our rules were very 
strict; everyone must keep out of sin, and none was allowed 
to use improper expressions ; and then they might go on as they 
chose.” Whether they always observed the latter regulation 
literally may be innocently doubted; kut in their vocabulary 
perhaps reflections on Christian character, and personal and 
offensive remarks, and these only, constituted ‘‘¢mproper expres- 
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sions.” Mr. Bourne dryly says, ‘‘ It was the best school I ever 
knew for training up young beginners; any of these could try 
their voices, and pray longer or shorter, as they thought proper ; 
and anyone that could distinguish his own voice must have 
had a pretty good ear; so a new beginner might try his voice 
without hesitation, and might keep on for half an hour, 
less or more, at his own choice.” He also says, ‘‘ During the 
great course of united praying, the exercise of faith moved all 
hearts present, and often some at a distance; also some would 
be greatly exercised, and feel great trial of mind, and for this 
we could not then account; but it was the ‘trial of faith’ 
(1 Peter i. 7)—the ‘travail in birth’ (Gal. iv. 19).” 

Mr. Bourne records a remarkable case as having occurred at 
this time, in which the faith of his friends was severely tested. 
‘A person named Samuel Harding had been turned out of 
a lunatic asylum incurable, and was chained in his brother’s 
parlour at Mow Cop as a dangerous lunatic. D. Shubotham, 
M. Bayley, and others, went one Saturday afternoon to 
visit him,” to try the effect on him of believing prayer ; ‘‘ but 
before they came in sight, he named them one by one, 
making some ludicrous remark after each one’s name, and the 
praying people, to the great surprise of the family, entered the 
house in the order in which their names had been given.” On 
their beginning to pray, the excitement of the poor man was 
such that his neck and face reddened, and he rushed furiously 
to the end of the chain by which he was confined. When the 
praying friends rose in faith, he fell like an ox, but when they 
sank into doubt, he again rose in fury; and thus their alterna- 
tions of faith and fear were regularly accompanied on his part 
with alternations of fury and falling down, till at length patient 
faith won a glorious victory, and the poor sufferer broke out in 

loud praises to God. And in this state he continued till he died, 

which was not long after, glorifying God, and expressing his 
gratitude to his praying friends to the very last. A notable 
example this of the “‘ wondrous power of faithful prayer.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Harrischead Converts become very earnest and useful—A Day’s Praying 
on Mow promised by D. Shubotham—Some Years before the Promise 
was Realised—H. Bourne becomes a Class-leader, then a Preacher— 
His first Attempt was in the Open-air—Description of the Service, 
and its Effects—The Place the same as that at which the first Camp- 
meeting was held—Mow Cop eminently appropriate for the Services 
there held—The Mountains of Scripture referred to—A Chapel built 
by H. Bourne at Harrisehead—Remarks about Chapels of Early Days 
and those of Recent Times—Mr. Bourne diligent in Spiritual Labour 
—Peculiar Efforts at Harrisehead to help on the Work—Thomas 
Cotton—Messrs. Taylor and Grant, Travelling Preachers—Low State 
of Religion in Burslem Circuit—Mr. Wesley’s views of Qualifications 
for the Ministry—Harrisehead People’s Fidelity with Ministers. 

Tur zeal of the new converts at Harrisehead and the adjacent 

places soon resulted in the conversion of many of their families, 

neighbours, and fellow-workmen, and this inan inscreaed attend- 
ance at the means of grace and the ordinances of religion, 

Hence, the prayer-meetings recently established became centres 

of attraction, and scenes of great excitement. Many of the 

young converts felt that their desire to engage in public prayer, 
and to continue their exercises—so delightful to their warm and 
rejoicing hearts—to a greater length than had been the custom, 
were uncomfortably crippled by the stringent regulations 
which their seniors had laid down for general guidance: one of | 
which was, that “as the commandment says, ‘ Six days shalt thou 
labour,’ if by holding long meetings we render ourselves unfit 
for properly discharging the duties of our callings, there will 
arise a want of harmony between the commandment and our 
proceedings, therefore our meetings shall not be held longer than 
an hour or an hour and a quarter,”—which regulation, by the 
way, Was as good sense as it was Scriptural, and should not be’ 
forgotten in special any more than in ordinary services, generally 
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speaking, in our own days. But we can easily understand that 
at times there would be considerable difficulty in maintaining 
this rule, even when most necessary to do so. Therefore, to 
assist in the maintenance of order, and at the same time to 
meet the wishes of the inexperienced and zealous converts, 
Daniel Shubotham, at the close of one of the meetings, said, 
apparently without premeditation, ‘‘ You shall have a meeting 
upon Mow some Sunday, and have a whole day’s praying, and 
then you'll be satisfied!”? And without any particular idea as 
to carrying into effect the announcement, it was not long before 
Daniel, again in similar circumstances, gave out the same inti- 
mation. The result was that some of the praying people began 
to ponder the promise, and to anticipate its accomplishment. It 
soon became a topic of social discussion, and the desire for its 
realisation extended and became intensified by the process. 
Still, some years elapsed before any practical issue was developed, 
and other agencies had to be called into play by Divine Pro- 
vidence before the consummation so devoutly wished could 
be witnessed. Indeed, Mr. Bourne says he doubts if at that 
time sucha meeting wouldnot have been premature. He further 
says that he never heard Daniel mention it again after the 
second instance; for Daniel’s failing was a want of firm- 
ness, and the preachers turned his mind against open-air 
worship. But, as-we shall see, other events led to a revival 
of the thought ofa day’s prayer on Mow, and facilitated its 
ultimate accomplishment. In the meantime, we may notice 
H. Bourne’s installation in the office of class-leader. 

He had occasionally been requested to undertake the 
duties of this office at Ridgway, the place where he regularly 
met in class, but his timidity prevented his yielding; at 
length, however, he was almost irresistibly drawn into the 
work at Kidsgrove, where a number of new converts were 
beginning to mect, and where no one was found to take 
charge of them. On looking at the situation of these 
persons, his sympathy for them was excited to such a degree 
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that his constitutional and apparently unconquerable aversion to 
the assumption of any public duty, or the holding of any respon- 
sible position in the Church, was completely overcome ; and 
no other leader for the Kidsgrove class being available, he 
undertook, though with fear and trembling, the discharge 
of the weighty duties of the office. Three miles there, and 
three miles back, did he regularly go, week by week, from 
Bemersley to Kidsgrove, in discharge of his duty, until, other 
duties requiring him to relinquish this task, he made a satis- 
factory arrangement for Matthias Bayley to succeed him. Sub- 
sequently, the Burslem circuit authorities having taken the 
Kidsgrove members under their charge, M. Bayley was confirmed 
in his office, and he held it with good results for many years. Mr. 
Bourne says, some years afterwards, ‘‘This class formed the 
nucleus of the powerful establishments of the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists still existing at Kidsgrove.” 

Having seen with what timidity Mr. Bourne first took part 
in public worship as a prayer-leader, and how tremblingly and 
prayerfully he accepted the office of class-leader, we are not 
surprised to find that when he was desired to undertake the 
important task of preaching the Gospel in a regular place, and 
to a regular congregation, his heart failed him for fear; and 
that it was only after much entreaty, and obtaining the 
gracious support secured by many and mighty prayers, that he 
found sufficient nerve and courage to comply with the request. 

There had for some time been a preaching service held, on 
alternate Sabbath afternoons, at the house of good old Joseph 
Pointon, on the Cheshire side of Mow, and this appears to have 
been the only such service held in the locality. But when the 
work of God broke out among the miners of Harrisehead and 
the neighbouring places, it was not likely that a fortnightly 
sermon would be thought sufficient; and, therefore, a sense of 
the desirableness of additional preaching led to an effort to 
prevail on Mr. Bourne to supply the lack. He was believed to 
possess considerable stores of useful knowledge; and though his 
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efforts in public had been comparatively few and reluctant, it 
was thought that such were his piety and zeal, that if he could 
be prevailed upon to undertake this extra work, his services 
would be very acceptable to the people. Accordingly, he was 
pressed to allow it to be announced that on a day when no 
preacher was planned he would hold a service at the house 
_ where the preaching was regularly held. To this proposal he 
at length consented, and July 12, 1801, was the day appointed. 
The service was speedily and widely published, and on several 
grounds many persons, we presume, would anticipate a success- 
ful meeting. The extraordinary character of the preacher, the 
* unusual circumstance of an unplanned but widely-published 
preaching, and, above all, the earnest prayer and powerful faith 
called forth on its behalf, would warrant the expectation of ‘‘a 
good time.” The feelings of Mr. Bourne himself were, as may be 
supposed, of a very agitated and conflicting character. So 
troubled was he at the weight of responsibility he had incurred, 
and at what appeared to him the prospect of breaking down in 
his work, and thus of inflicting injury on the cause of God, that 
he had little rest of mind from the time he consented to preach 
till the hour of fulfilling his engagement. On the morning of 
the day appointed he could not lead the Kidsgrove class, but had 
to request M. Bayley to take the work ; and most of the early 
part of the day was spent by himself and many of his friends in 
fervent pleadings at the throne of grace for the bestowal of the 
needful help. And when he was climbing up the Staffordshire 
side of Mow, on his way to the preaching place, he realised the 
meaning of the words, ‘‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed;” though it was hard to believe that he 
should “come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” He writes, “‘This was to be my first attempt, and I 
felt much trial of mind, for I had never even stood up to exhort, 
except once at a class-meeting, and then my performance was 
far from being satisfactory to myself. Still, being at Mow a 
few days before the time, I spoke of the preaching being in the 
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open air; but old Joseph Pointon was opposed to it, and I gave 
it up. I did not expect more than ten or twelve of a congre- 
gation; but this afforded me consolation, as I thought the less 
injury would be done.” 

Mr. Bourne seems to have feared lest he should experience 
an ignominious failure, and thus bring disgrace on the cause 
of religion ; hence the hope of having but few hearers afforded 
rélief to his mind, as he thought in that case his failure would 
not become widely known. 

It is noteworthy that his predilection for out-of-doors worship 
displayed itself on this occasion in his intimating to J. Pointon _ 
that he should like to have the service outside ; and though the 
good old man seemed afraid of the disorderly appearance an 
open-air meeting would present, yet in the open air at last he 
was obliged to consent to let it be held. The day was exceed- 
ingly fine, the weather had some time been quite settled, the 
news of the service had spread extensively, and large crowds 
came flocking in from various quarters ; the house was literally 7 
packed before the time, and “still they come” was the cry. 
The field adjoining the house was very convenient, and when 
there was evidently no alternative, old Joseph said, “ Then it is 
like to be out-of-doors.” At the end of the house the preacher 
took his stand, the rising ground before him formed a natural 
gallery, the earth was warm, and the sky was clear; sounding 
board or pulpit none was needed, the Lord had sent a congrega- 
tion, and prepared a place at which -they could worship; the 
grand cathedral of nature was a fitting scene for this—as looked 
at in ‘the light of other days’”—inaugural camp-meeting. 

What more natural—what more Scriptural—what more 
impressive or inspiring than open-air worship? In Paradise in 
the open-air the primal pair first held converse with their Maker ; 
in patriarchial and prophetical times altars were reared and 
sacrifices offered to the God of Israel in the open air. In Pales- 
tine a greater than Jonah the prophet or Solomon the king, one 
who was both Prophet and King at once, delivered His grandest 
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utterances to vast audiences, out of doors; in Patmos the 
last of the twelve saw visions and heard voices of singular signi- 
ficance among the rugged fastnesses or deep defiles of that 
ABgean isle, in the open-air, and on the Sabbath-day. And why 
not Primitive Methodism be cradled’and nursed by the hands of 
@ country carpenter—who was moved and inspired by the love 
of God, and of human souls—on the side of a mountain, and 
under the glorious dome of the azure sky? ‘There the great 
powers of nature were ready to present the soul-stirring views 
and to excite the thrilling sentiments scarcely elsewhere to be 
realised. It has been said that the three great powers of nature 
are the sky, the mountains, and the sea; and in this Mow 
meeting Mr. Bourne had the sky over him, the mountain before 
him, and in the absence of the sea, a fitting emblem of it in 
the mass of upturned human faces all around him.* 

The high places of nature have always been regarded as helpful 
to devotion, to poetry, to pathos, to lofty thought, and to deep 
feeling. Hence, David when considering the heavens, Christ 
when discoursing to the multitudes, Whitfield and Wesley when 
thundering and lightening on repentance and justification by 
faith, had a preference for the open air. Neither Whitfield nor 
Wesley achieved such marvels of evangelic oratory indoors as 
out. Kingswood colliers and Kennington Common or Moor- 
fields mountebanks found the wondrous words of these noble 
reformers thrill their deepest souls, while they listened and 
wept, or trembled and prayed, under their ministry in the open 
air. 
In the very field where Hugh Bourne preached on this 12th 
of July, 1801, was afterwards held the great camp-meeting of 
May, 1807. The consecrating service of this first occasion was a 
fitting preliminary to the second and greater gathering. 

How worthy the place of such a history! If the ark rested 


* Tt is said the estuary of the Mersey, filled with the water of the 
Trish sea, can be seen, on a clear evening, from the summit of Mow Cop. 
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on Ararat, and the law was promulgated on Sinai ; if Isaac was - 
typically offered on Moriah, and Moses died on Nebo; if 
Solomon’s temple was reared on Zion—the same mount as that 

of the offering of Isaac ;—if the Beatitudes were delivered on one 

mountain, and the Transfiguration occurred on another; if on 

Calvary Jesus died, and from Olivet He ascended; how more. 
appropriately could the camp-meeting system of Primitive 

Methodism have been inaugurated than by making Mow Cop 

the place of its advent—while the simple services of H. Bourne - 
and his coadjutors in preaching the Christian Gospel and 

presenting their prevailing prayers for perishing souls supplied 

its model and momentum ? 

How picturesque must have been the scene, as the nervous 
and trembling preacher announced as his text that day, “ By 
faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved 
with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his house; by the 
which he condemned the world, and became heir of the right- 
eousness which is by faith’? (Heb. xi. 7). And as then, his 
face covered with his left hand, he stood before the hundreds of 
people—all unaccustomed he to preach, and many of them to 
hear, the Gospel—and with faltering accents expatiated on the 
better ark into which all men are invited to come, ere the final 
fiery deluge shall overtake and overwhelm them; until, losing 
his thoughts, previously arranged for the occasion, and losing 
his courage too, he was at a loss what to do; and then, recollect- 
ing that he often could speak with freedom toa single individual, 
and resolving to try to speak now in a similar strain and style, 
he was enabled to say many things pertaining to his own expe- 
rience, and to the Gospel plan of salvation, with force, freedom, 
and effect! The result of this first humble effort was the con- 
version of one soul, and the determination of the preacher to 
proceed in the course of useful labour on which he had now been 
encouraged to enter. 

At the close of the sermon, so exhausted was he—what with 
the restless anxiety of mind previously experienced, and what 
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with preparatory agonising prayer, and then the delivery of his 
sermon—that he was fain to retire to Pointon’s house for repose, 
while his brother James and others gave out a hymn and engaged 
in prayer. But he soon heard that instead of their hastily 
concluding the meeting, a course of mighty prayer and labour, 
with occasional exhortations, was being carried on; and hence, 
jaded as he was, he could not refrain from returning to the field 
to join in the blessed work. Herein he saw the value of asso- 
ciating a prayer-meeting with the preaching of the Gospel, and 
in his mind was produced that deep sense of the value of inter- 
cessory believing prayer, along with open-air preaching, which 
led him to deplore, at any time, the entire, or nearly entire, 
consumption of the time of a service with preaching only; and 
to urge on all concerned the importance of mixing prayer with 
preaching, and giving scope for the exercise of the talents of 
the pious praying people, as well as those of the ministers 
themselves, 

The work of God in the neighbourhood seems to have received 
a fresh impetus by this service on Mow, and many were the 
tokens for good which Mr. Bourne was afterwards permitted to 
witness as, more or less, the result of his efforts that day. In 
connection with the revival of religion which was now going on 
in the locality, a cry was soon raised that a chapel was needed 
at Harrisehead; and the intelligence was brought to Hugh 
Bourne that D. Shubotham would give a portion of his garden 
for a chapel site. Mr. Bourne at once promised to give the 
timber; for, having saved a little money by his rigid economy, 
sobriety, and industry—though the cost would be considerable 
for a working man—he could afford it, and felt a high degree of 
pleasure in the deed. 

But, in a few days, the colliers who were intent on having 
the chapel intimated that they were not in a position to help in 
the erection, beyond digging the foundation; and they desired 
Mr. Bourne to take in hand the entire business, and to make the 
best he could of it. Considering that most of the people con- 
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cerned were newly converted, that they had been spendthrifty 
and profligate, and that by their vices nearly the entire popu- 
lation around .had brought themselves into deep poverty and 
degradation, it is easily conceived that they were ill prepared to 
bear the costs of this new and important undertaking. “Hence, 
on the shoulders of the abstemious and economic carpenter the 
building of the chapel must rest. Well was it for the people 
about him that he had both the means and the heart'to encounter 
the cost, for the chapel subsequently proved the birthplace of 
many souls, anda centre of moral and spiritual influence for the 
elevation and advancement of the neighbourhood.in general. The 
chapel was built of brick, and covered with slate, and would 
accommodate ‘two hundred persons; but it was not completed 
without mishap, for, before the roof was covered, one of the 
gables was blown down, and the roof fell in. This, of course, 
added to the expense and difficulties of the undertaking; and 
Mr. Bourne, in his own peculiar manner, says, ‘“‘I hope the 
Lord will have mercy on anyone who has to pass through 
such scenes of trouble.’’ Respecting men and deeds in general, 
it may be true— 
“Our good deeds must be judged, and few will bear the trial, 
By the purity of motive and strength of self-denial.” 

But we opine that Mr. Bourne’s purity of motive in this chapel- 
building case, as well as the strength of his self-denial, was 
such as made his deeds worthy of the epithet ‘‘good;” for he 
was obviously constrained by his zeal for the honour of God and 
the salvation of souls to embark in the somewhat formidable 
enterprise, and to prosecute it, when all but left alone, to.a 
successful termination. And though this was the first, it was 
by no means the only case of the kind in which his zeal and 
self-denial were conspicuous. Other chapel cases, in which he 
was a leading actor, will probably come under notice as we 
advance with this biography. 

In the building of Harrisehead Chapel Mr. Bourne exhibited 
that rigid regard to usefulness rather than ornamentation for 
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which not only he, but his contemporaries and early successors 
in the Primitive Methodist Connexion, were remarkable. “The 
style of many of our Primitive places of ‘worship was such as’ to 
offend a refined taste, and to send a shudder through the nerves 
of persons who hada ritualistic or aesthetic preference. ‘But 
it may be well to‘remember that if the early ‘Christians could 
worship until the third century without any distinctive places 
for the purpose, and nearly all the various sections of the 
Church have used at their outset the most unpretentious sane- 
tuaries, it was not very unbecoming of the Primitive Methodists, 
rather than involve themselves and'their descendants in pecu- 
niary embarrassment and protracted difficulty, if not disgrace, 
to practise in their building enterprises a strict economy, even 
at the risk of exposing themselves not unfrequently to gibes 
and sneers on account of the baldness of their architecture and 
the barn-like character of their chapels. People who now-a- 
days cast unkind reflections upon their predecessors in regard’to 
such matters, may be gently reminded that with all their faults 
the old people, at least in some instances, had the good quality 
of honesty—taking care to pay for their chapels when they built 
them, instead of putting them in pawn, or crushing their heirs 
with mortgage debts. However, now that the Primitive Metho- 
dist Connexion has attained a respectable st atus in the nation, 
and in relation to other churches, while many of its members 
and friends have risen to comparative opulence, and have become 
better educated, and both possessed of taste and the means to 
gratify it, a higher style of church architecture is beginning to 
be developed among us; and the liberality of the people in 
some places is such as to warrant the expenditure on this 
department of our work of larger sums than would have been at 
all justifiable in Mr. Bourne’s early days. But let us be careful, 
notwithstanding, that the tide which seems ‘to be ‘setting in in 
this direction, shall not be allowed to sweep away all the old 
landmarks of prudence and economy, and that a wholesome 
dread of chapel debts, and of consequent embarrassment, become 
F2 
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not a thing of the past. And, especially, while we make 
advancement in the building of chapels, let us take care that 
we be equally concerned to raise up prosperous churches to 
occupy them. 

In connection with the completion of Harrisehead Chapel, 
Mr. Bourne was prosecuting his spiritual labours in that and the 
adjacent localities; hence we find him taking preaching services at 
Newchapel, Bradley Green, Brownedge, Norton, and other places. 
It appears singular that, notwithstanding the amount of labour 
of this kind which he performed, and his evident popularity and 
success, the authorities of the Wesleyan Burslem Circuit did not 
either now or ever place his name on their plan. It would seem 
that during the years he continued in that denomination he was 
never more than a leader or chapel trustee with them. Indeed, 
a degree of shyness seems to have been displayed towards him 
in many ways, and to have left on his mind an impression any- 
thing but happy. Nevertheless, he was bent on doing all the 
good in his power, whether by personal toil, pecuniary contri- 
bution, or the exercise of a stimulating moral influence on all 
within its range. Accordingly, he induced many new converts 
to join the class that met at J. Pointon’s house, and, when urged, 
he took charge of the new class raised in the Harrisehead Chapel, 
and also prevailed on the Burslem authorities to place the new 
chapel, as well as Kidsgrove and other mission places, on their 
preachers’ plan. 

Mr. Bourne’s thirst for the acquisition and diffusion of know- 
ledge led him, soon after the chapel was erected, to establish 
therein a day school, so that by employing his time in teaching 
the colliers’ children, he might benefit them and their parents, 
and, in connection therewith, secure leisure and means for 
increasing his own attainments. He had already displayed a 
creditable concern to become sufficiently intelligent to be 
able to instruct others; and now that his way was opening to 
become a preacher of the Gospel, the conviction came upon him 
that he ought to know something of the original languages in 
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which God’s Book was written. Hence, in addition to what he 
had already learnt in the harvest-field and elsewhere, he now 
began diligently to study Hebrew and Greek in his own day 
school. Considering his opportunities, it would seem his profi- 
ciency did honour to both his ability and diligence; but 
finding his nervous system was giving way under the extreme 
pressure brought to bear upon it, he shortly relinquished the 
office of schoolmaster, and returned to the more varied and 
healthful duties of his own proper calling. Air and exercise, 
he learnt by experience, were essential to the preservation of 
health, and to prepare him for the effectual discharge of the 
manifold duties of life. 

But though he could not continue his week-day school, he 
established and managed a Sabbath School in the new chapel; 
and not only was he employed as a Sabbath School teacher at 
Harrisehead, but subsequently at Norton, and at other plaees ; 
and his lively and continuous interest in this department of 
labour was one of his chief characteristics throughout his pro- 
tracted and useful life; while one of the first efforts of his 
subsequently prolific pen was the preparation of a Scripture 
Catechism for these early Sabbath Schools, and one of the last, 
we believe, was the revision of his notes on the Gospel of St. 
John, which he designed mainly for Sabbath School teachers, 
and which we edited and published after his decease. 

During the period of his Day and Sabbath School teaching he 
still spent much time in attending prayer and class-meetings, and 
in giving exhortations thereat; while, as opportunity served, he 
held preaching and other services at various places in the open 
air. In fact, his love for open-air worship had now become 
almost a passion, and it continued to grow till it culminated in 
the great camp-meeting system of after years. Nor did his zeal 
for prayer and to promote the exercise of the various talents of 
his fellow-worshippers in connection with preaching services 
know any abatement; and therefore, when the Burslem Circuit 
planned preaching twice each Sabbath at the Harrisehead Chapel, 
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and opportunities for holding other kinds of meeting became very 
much limited, he felt. serious: apprehensions that these things: 
would be prejudicial to the prosperity of the cause. 

. But two things which prevailed at Harrisehead produced good. 
results: one was the custom.of the members. to begin a lively. 
and-rapid course of praying, as soon as the preacher had closed. 
his: service, by which their lamps were kept burning,. anda 
gracious measure of Divine influence was brought upon. the 
congregation; and the other was the variety that. existed in 
the leading of the class: Mr. Bourne writes: ‘I never in my 
life knew a class have more variety in its leading ;” not’ only 
the appointed leaders, but the members themselves, led occa- 
sionally. ‘They were also accustomed to despatch ; if they had 
twenty, thirty, or more, they would quickly go through the. 
leading. They were generally all in powerful exercises of faith 
during the leading, and, indeed, in every part; and the praying 
course was mighty. The class was long remarkable for the 
converting power ;, many were brought to a knowledge of salva- 
tion by the remission of sins, and I never knew.a class more 
owned of God.. Mr. Wesley established variety in class-leading, 
but it did not continue very long; but, as far as I have seen, it 
is‘much the best system.” 

About this time the conversion of a person named Thomas 
Cotton proved: of service to Mr. Bourne. Between Cotton; 
Shubotham, and Mr. Bourne a union of spirit was soon developed, 
which rendered them mutually helpful in the various and 
sometimes disheartening toils of their evangelistic work. 
Cotton became a valuable out-of-doors preacher, was placed on 
the Burslem plan, , and after’ some years of toil died’ happy in 
the Lord. It was his appointment at.Harrisehead on the nie 
when the first Mow eamp-meeting was held. 

Mr. Bourne speaks ini favourable terms of some of the 
Wesleyan travelling preachers. with whom he now came into 
contact.. Mr.. Joseph Taylor and Mr. John Grant. were then 
labouring in the Burslem Circuit, and they took a lively interest 
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in the work at Harrisehead, Kidsgrove, and Mow, and Mr. 
Bourne had repeated opportunities of intercourse with them, which 
intercourse was of good service to him, and tended greatly to 
raise them in his estimation. Of Mr. Taylor he says, “He 
was an’ extraordinary man, and I profited much by his conver- 
sations.” Of Mr. Grant he writes, ‘‘He ranked high as a. 
preacher; he conversed well on almost every subject, scientific, 
religious, or literary. I was favoured with his conversation 
several times, and it was a blessing to me; and he gave me 
lessons in Greek and Hebrew. I have cause to thank God for 
bringing me into the acquaintance of these two eminent men.’” 
Mr. Grant was the first travelling preacher who officiated in 
Harrisehead Chapel, and under his first sermon one soul was 
brought to God. 

It would seem, however, that very few were converted dur- 
ing and for some time after the building of the new chapel. 
This may have been occasioned partly by the minds of the 
people being so much engaged in the building business, as 
many a church has been known to suffer spiritual and numerical 
declension in such circumstances—which fact shows the necessity 
of great caution and wisdom in order to prevent its recurrence— 
and partly by the interfering tattling of certain persons who gained. 
the ear and confidence of some of Mr. Bourne’s principal helpers. 
Besides, Mr. Bourne significantly hints that the converting work 
was low in the Burslem Circuit generally, and that many of the 
preachers did not understand it. Open-air worship, he states, 
was much disapproved, and even opposed by many officials, and 
_ & comparative dearth of religious power and zeal was prevalent. 

Instead of Mr. Wesley’s system of field-preaching being fol- 
lowed, a notion obtained in many quarters that the time for 
this kind of labour was gone, and that to preach the Gospel 
indoors was now sufficient. The duty of ministers to labour 
constantly with an eye to the conversion of sinners was in a 
great measure neglected, and certain preachers began to speak’ 
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and act asif the building up of believers was their chief, if 
not their only work. 

Mr. Bourne remarks that Mr. Wesley required that his. 
preachers should have grace, gifts, and fruit—the fruit being 
the conversion of sinners—but that the idea that a minister 
might be satisfied with ‘building up” believers had in modern 
days obtained extensive favour. Hence he says, if sinners were 
converted, it was thought to be very well, but that ministers 
were not responsible for this, nor was it particularly incumbent. 
on them to seek it. He further says, ‘‘I never knew a Burslem 
travelling preacher perform what Mr. Wesley calls field- 
preaching all the time I was amember, from June, 1799, to June 
27, 1808. This then was modern, not Primitive Methodism. 
Again, the converters are for the most part better ‘ builders up’ 
than the others.’ 

It seems, from documents Mr. Bourne left behind him, that 
sometimes both he and others at Harrisehead gave consider. 
able offence to the preachers appointed there by the way 
in which they felt it to be their duty to reprove them respecting 
their style of preaching or their lack of success. We deem it 
highly probable that Mr. Bourne and his friends would in some 
instances display an injudicious zeal in this direction—a zeal not 
according to knowledge; and that while they dealt honestly with 
their brethren, they did not invariably exhibit the charity that 
‘“‘thinketh no evil, doth not behave itself unseemly,” but 
‘‘suffereth long and is kind;” that, while speaking the 
truth, they were not always careful to speak it in love, to be 
courteous towards all men, and to esteem ministers of the Gospel 
very highly for their work’s sake. A fault-finding habit is one 
for which some persons display a remarkable predilection and 
ability, and they sometimes may be detected priding themselves, 
pharisaically, on their superior sanctity and intelligence, and 
even verily thinking with themselves that they are doing God 
service while literally persecuting His servants. 
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While by no means intending to convey that these Harrischead 
people went so far, we see some reason to fear that they were 
sometimes more faithful in reproving others than in watching their 
own spirits and guarding their own tongues. In vindication of 
their ordinary and earnest efforts, however, it is pleasant to be 
able to say that the revival of God’s work through a great 
part of Burslem Circuit was ultimately promoted thereby. The 
example they set of holding lively prayer-meetings at the close 
of the preaching services seems to have been copied by degrees 
in many places on the plan, so that though the converting work 
had languished in the circuit generally for years, it again broke 
forth, and a gracious ingathering of souls was reported. In 
promoting this result Mr. Bourne was both a warm sympathiser 
and a cordial co-worker. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

American Camp-Meetings originated about the same time that H. Bourne 
began his Open-air Labours—The name ‘ Camp-Meeting ” adopted — 
subsequently, and why—The Reports of the American Méetings stirred 
up the Harrisehead People to ask for the Day’s Praying on Mow—- 
The Conversion of Mr. Bourne’s Brother William—H: Bourne’s Rules® 
for Personal Conduct—His Enlarging Sphere of Labour—Revivalists. 
from Stockport and Lovefeasts at Congleton—Entire Sanctification— 
Grand Meetings at Harrischead—The Revival spreads to Tunstall, . 

- and the Conversion of W. Clowes, J. Nixon, T. Woodnorth, and 

. others—Mr. James Steele—Union of Spirit between Messrs. Bourne 
and Clowes—Mr. Bourne’s Experience of Soul-Travail—Jnclined to 
Mysticism, but Modern Danger arises more from Unbelief than Over- 


belief. 

Ir is not a little remarkable that the great American camp- 
meetings originated about the same time that the open-air ser- 
vice system was revived in England by Mr. Bourne and his 
friends. The name camp-meeting was not assumed either in 
the one country or the other for some time after the thing had 
come into existence. But from reports published in the English 
Wesleyan magazine in the year 1802, it is clear that in 1801 
great out-of-door religious services were held in Georgia and 
other parts of the American continent—often being continued 
several successive days. The name was subsequently adopted as 
expressive of the circumstance that the people attending the 
meetings had to camp in the woods or fields as they found con- 
venient, dwelling in tents like the patriarchs of old, because of 
the great distance from home that many of them had come. 

The published reports of the success of these American meetings 
roused a strong fecling among the converts about Mow and 
Harrisehead in favour of holding similar services themselves, or 
at least in fayour of having what D. Shubotham had so hastily 
and repeatedly promised—a day’s praying on Mow. But though 
H. Bourne and T. Cotton stood up for the fulfilment of the 
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promise, Daniel. himself had now become slack concerning it; 
and: partly through the influence of those who thought open-air 
worship disorderly and unnecessary, and partly perhaps through 
his constitutional lack of firmness, he discouraged all the efforts 
put forth in order to secure the holding of the contemplated 
Mow meeting.. Hence for the most part things went on in their 
ordinary course till the year 1804. 

Mr. Bourne, however; had some special temptations and trials 
in the meantime, and he had_.also the high gratification of seeing 
his brother William converted to God. ‘William Bourne was a 
man of very unusual physical. strength and energy, and haying 
joined the Society of Friends, he emigrated to America, where 
he became a travelling minister in that body; and for several 
years he paid annual visits to various stations in different 
American States.. He is-supposed to have died in the faith many 
years before his brother Hugh. 

In Mr. H. Bourne’s diary and journal for 1803 we find repeated 
entries expressive of great mental conflict, of earnest desires for 
greater holiness and usefulness, and of his deep sense of his short+ 
comings and unworthiness. He says:—‘‘ Friday, April 1st.— 
To-day I reviewed and examined my conduct through the late 
temptations. I also read in Mr. Wesley’s writings, and made 
the following resolutions: 1. To put away all trifling talk, and 
follow. after godly seriousness. 2. To put away all slothful- 
ness, and to be always, if possible, diligently employed. 3. To 
put away all softness and indulgence, and endeavour to endure 
hardness. 4. To avoid sitting as much as possible, as I have 
already been weakened by it. 5.. To pay more attention to 
health and cleanliness, which I have of late foolishly neglected. 
6. To endeavour to pass every Wednesday and Friday as was the 
custom of the primitive Church; and has been with some 
Methodists.. 7. To take up my cross, and never flinch at any 
self-denial or sufferings for Christ. All these I know will be 
attended with bodily pain, but Ihave clearly found that admit- 
ting the least sin into my heart’ will be attended with greater 
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pain and torment than all put together. These have been clearly 
laid down before me, and I have deliberately taken my choice. 
8. To be given up to prayer, and always endeavour to act faith 
on the promise for strength to walk perfectly before Him. O 
Lord, help me and establish me!” ® 

During this year his calls to labour in different places were 
numerous and urgent, so that he had to become more systematic 
in his arrangements than had been his wont. Burslem and 
Tunstall shared his Sabbath labours; Harrisehead, Norton, 
Brownedge, Whitfield, Woodhouse Lane, Ridgway, and other 
places, were on his private week-night plan. He was successful 
in bringing sinners to the Saviour, and in training others to 
work as conversation preachers, or praying labourers, so as to 
help forward the cause of the Master in whose service he was so 
fully absorbed. In 1804, he and his principal friends were much 
excited with the news which came over from the western conti- 
nent about the camp-meetings, and they were led to pray that 
the Lord would give them a camp-meeting. But the time so to 
favour Zion was not yet come. 

It is remarkable that although a reader of Mr. Wesley’s works 
and of Methodist literature generally, Mr. Bourne does not seem 
to have obtained any clear or definite views of the doctrine of 
entire holiness, as set forth therein, until the fifth year of his 
religious life. In the autumn of the year 1804, however, he 
came into contact with certain revivalistic Methodists from the 
neighbourhood of Stockport, whom he met at a lovefeast at 
Congleton; and their faith, zeal, and earnestness, in regard to 
this important doctrine, directed his attention very effectually to 
the subject. A Mr. Clark, a blacksmith of Congleton, had at 
his own expense fetched a number of these zealous people twenty 
miles to the lovefeast, and he seems to have invited Mr. Bourne 
and others, whom he knew to be likeminded with himself, to 
come over and meet them. 

Mr. Bourne says: ‘So I, M. Bayley, T. Cotton, and others, 
attended that lovefeast in Congleton Chapel. The speaking 
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was powerful, that of the revivalists in particular; and they 
sang revival hymns with good effect. I was greatly blest at the 
lovefeast. I sat in the gallery. Two men, revivalists, sat in the 
pew before me. One leaned back, and asked whether the Lord 
had cleansed my heart. I said I did not know, but He was 
blessing me. He said, ‘ You may have a clean heart to-night. 
Pray to God to show you your heart.’ But I did not understand 
him. In the lovefeast they spoke very pointedly of full sancti- 
fication. After the lovefeast, we went into Mr. Clark’s house, 
to have a meeting with the Stockport men. I was surprised at 
their earnestness, zeal, and faith. They urged a full and present 
salvation, and then prayed for some of our people, who obtained 
the blessing. I stood up. Some were praying, some talking, 
some praising and shouting. It was nearly as rough asa Harrise- 
head meeting. One came and prayed for me, another talked to 
me. I felt power come. They asked me if the Lord had washed 
my heart. I said He was blessing me. Then they asked me if 
I wanted anything else. I said, ‘I do not know.’ On our return, 
we”’—the Harrisehead people—‘‘ conversed freely, and were 
lively, and edified one another. And in the evening of the next 
day, Monday, I attended the class-meeting at Harrisehead Chapel ; 
the proceedings were more free than usual in the singing, prayers, 
and leading. Then followed the main tug of war against the 
power of the enemy of souls. The person who prayed had imme- 
diate assistance from the faith of all who were present—the 
whole meeting united. The brethren could have exercised faith 
in silence, but they laboured with all their heart, and mind, and 
voice, and the noise was heard afar off, and all were in a heavenly, 
uniting faith before the Lord ; and, in my opinion, there was the 
greatest outpouring of the Holy Ghost I had ever known. The 
surrounding country was shaken, the veil was taken from many 
hearts, and we had so much work in praying for mourners that 
we gave up praying for a camp-meeting; and Tunstall, and even 
a great part, if not the whole, of Burslem Circuit, more or less, 
were moved. It was the greatest time of power I had ever 
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known.”” Elsewhere Mr. Bourne says, respecting’ this Monday 
night’s meeting: ‘Twas humbled down, and shown the manner 
in which ‘the Stockport men-worshipped. I came by simple 
faith, and obtained the blessing. T. Malkin obtained it also ; 
and after the meeting was concluded, the power of God came in 
such a degree that we began again and again, and for-some time 
could scarce stand or speak, so great was the power -of God 
upon us.” 

On the ‘following ‘Christmas-day ‘the ‘Stockport revivalists 
again attended alovefeastat Congleton, where, asbefore, they were 
met by the Staffordshire Methodists. Mr. Bourne says: “‘ They 
were stronger in faith than we. One made a strong profession, 
and said that it was the mind of Christ for sinners to be saved, 
and if this was not attained the will of God and the object of 
Jesus Christ’s death were not accomplished, and there was some- 
thing wrong in the prayer-meeting, class-leading, exhortations, 
and preaching. They spoke of labouring love. I was much 
established by going among them. Since their coming many 
have obtained clean hearts, and the work has been great among 
sinners.” 

During the Christmas week a lovefeast was held in Harrise- 
head Chapel, which was so crowded that people stood on and 
between the seats. They came from all points of the compass, 
twenty souls were brought into liberty, and many from Tun- 
stall and elsewhere were baptised with the revival spirit. 
Notably among these was Mr. James Steele, who had long held 
an influential position among the Tunstall Wesleyans, and who 
subsequently became a pillar in the Primitive Methodist Church. 
He was of good social position, highly intelligent, and possessed 
of a sound judgment, and therefore looked up to as a leading 
man. He was a Wesleyan local preacher, a leader of two large 
classes, and the superintendent of the Sabbath School. “In 
former years he had been full of revival power, but latterly, in 
common with the Tunstall Society generally, ‘he ‘had been 
comparatively quiet. The Harrischead lovefeast, ‘however, in 
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which he took a very active part, was the means of recusci- 
tating his revivalistic energies, and of stimulating him and many 
others to redoubled exertions for the promotion of the work of 
God. Almost immediately, in the great revival-which now took 
Place in Tunstall and Burslem, William Clowes, James Nixon, 
Thomas Woodnorth, and William Morris, among others, were 
brought to God. And when we reflect at this day on the 
results of the conversion of these remarkable men, we. cannot 
refrain from the exclamation, “According to this time it shall 
be said, What hath God wrought!” In W. Clowes we have. the 
second salaried travelling preacher in the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion—J. Crawfoot being the first—and J. Nixon and 
T. Woodnorth, two working-men, from love to Christ and 
precious souls, voluntarily paid his salary out of their own 
weekly earnings. W. Clowes became pre-eminently distinguished 
as a holy, zealous, and most successful missionary, rendered 
unparalleled services in various ways to the rising Connexion, and 
has left a name like ointment poured forth wherever Providence 
led him to labour; while the other self-denying and devoted 
men, who were at the outset his chief supporters, nobly served 
their generation in their more contracted sphere, and then in 
their course passed to their reward in the skies, to join before 
the throne the sainted spirits of their more illustrious co-workers, 
in whose successes and honours, as well as sacrifices and toils, they 
long ardently sympathised. 

Between the brothers H. and J. Bourne and the Tunstall 
men, and especially between H. Bourne and W. Clowes, a 
remarkable union of spirit soon grew up. And wonderfully 
were they fitted to help each other in the great evangelistic 
labours on which they now very heartily and unitedly entered. 
For many years they were generally as David and J onathan, 
or.as Whitfield and Wesley ; and much is it to be deplored that 
any root of bitterness ever sprang up to trouble them, 

About this time Mr. Bourne grew rapidly in grace, and 
became profoundly acquainted with the things of the Spirit, not- 
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withstanding that he was then, as afterwards, the subject of many 
keen temptations and spiritual conflicts. He drank deeply into 
the spirit of soul-travail, and knew much of the sorrow which 
the best of God’s saints have experienced in contending with 
the powers of darkness for personal salvation, and especially for 
the salvation of their fellow-men. Many expressions in his 
diary would now be hard to be understood by the majority 
of professors in nearly all the churches, and, indeed, by his 
contemporaries and by Christians generally: they savoured 
more or less of mysticism in some of its modifications. But it is 
not easy, as a rule, to draw a clear line of distinction between 
the fanaticism of the mystic and the deep piety of the saint. 
The fine edges of entire self-abnegation and consecration often 
seem to overlap the extreme line of sickly sentimentalism—the 
morbid mysticism of unhealthy and spurious sanctimoniousness. 
Better far, however, run into enthusiasm in zeal for souls and 
for the spread of true Christianity in the world, than relapse 
into formalism and spiritual sloth. Better the luxuriance of 
life as seen in the undergrowth of brushwood around the oak, the 
beech, the fir, or the sycamore, than the absolute sterility and 
death of the bald and uninviting landscape that presents no 
green thing to the wistful eye. Our danger in modern days is 
not so great, we opine, from the side of over-belief as from that 
of unbelief—not from going too deeply into the mysteries of 
religion as from shunning even its simplest verities. Like 
some of the primitive disciples, we are chargeable with folly for 
our slowness of heart to believe, rather than for our tendency to 
believe too soon or too much. Reason is claiming to be idolised, 
and not content with a place in the Pantheon, it must, forsooth, 
exact undivided allegiance ; while faith, of equal importance and 
urgency, must be excluded or ignored. Modern Christians behove 
to be on their guard against this rationalistic tendency of the 
times, and to remember that the just has still to live by faith, 
and that when the naked eye of reason fails we must apply 
the telescope of faith, for “‘the things which are seen are 
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temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
Materialistic scepticism makes man the slave of physical laws; 
atheistic philosophy makes him the creature of accident or 
circumstances; but Christianity exalts him to the noble rank 
of a co-worker with God in the marvellous realms of spiritual 
agencies, and enables him by prayer and faith to operate in the 
line of those providential forces that rule the world. A 
Christian man like Hugh Bourne can do more torule the world 
than an Alexander or a Napoleon. 

Mr. Bourne and his companions spoke of being sealed by the 
Spirit, of having the spirit of burning, of becoming sclid, and of 
travailing for souls; and gladly would we exchange a:great deal 
of the twaddle of modern religious conversation, or the conver- 
sation of professedly religious persons, for some of the quaint 
but Scriptural phrases in which these men indulged. They had 
a meaning for their words, which, if the words themselves sound 
strangely, ought not to be strange to their descendants. The 
things they felt and said should not become obsolete or anti- 
quated, if the terms in which they expressed them are so. The 
intensity of their zeal, the spirituality of their piety, the depth 
of their communion with God, the glowing ardour of their aspi- 
rations for entire holiness and abundant usefulness, stand out to 
professors of the present day as an example anda reproach. Us 
they admonish to ‘‘be not slothful, but followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” May the 
mantle of our Elijahs be caught by many an Elisha in our 
surviving ranks! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Mow Meeting in abeyance—Revival at Harrisehead suspended 
Lorenzo Dow visits England—His Appearance and Labours—Mz. 
Bourne hears him, and reads his Pamphlets about Camp-Meetings— 
Resolves to have a Camp-Meeting at Norton—Consults the Harrise- 
head People—A Meeting fixed for Mow—The first Camp-Meeting 
held, and its effects—Another announced and held on Mow—Norton 
Meeting—Formidable Opposition from the Methodist Preachers and 
the Conference, also from a Deist and others—Timely Help is sup- 
plied—Mr. Bourne’s Labours and Expenses in connection with the 
Meetings—Many of his Friends forsake him, but he stands his 

‘ground firmly—He and W. Clowes visit “the Old Man of the 
Forest””—Crawfoot’s Peculiarities—Visions and Trances—Crawfoot is 
the first Travelling Preacher inthe Community—The Messrs. Bourne 
pay his Salary—Mr. Bourne visits the Independent and Quaker 
Methodists at Warrington—Preaches at Risley and Runcorn—Drz. P. 
Johnson, of Dublin, at the Norton Camp-Meeting. 


Tur day’s praying on Mow had, as we have seen, been for some 
time little talked or prayed about. While the revival was con- 
tinued, which seems to have resulted from the meetings between 
the Stockport and the Staffordshire Methodists, the absorbing 
theme of the salvation of sinners in the use of the ordinary means 
occupied the hearts.and minds of the Harrisehead, Kidsgrove, 
Ridgway, Mow, Tunstall, and Burslem Societies, to the exclusion 
of the anxiety previously entertained for this extraordinary 
undertaking. But circumstances arose by which the Mow 
meeting was once more brought prominently forward. 

The revival at Harrisehead was, by some means, interrupted, 
and during the year 1806 scarcely a soul was converted. The 
Methodist magazines were now commonly circulated in the 
neighbourhood, and the reports of the American camp-meetings 
were eagerly devoured; and, in addition hereto, Lorenzo Dow 
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was in England, preaching, and publishing the reports of 
one who had been eye-witness of the marvellous doings at those 
meetings. His statements were given with great vividness and 
fulness, and their repetition in various places produced a consider- 
able sensation. Among other things reported to have been said 
by him was that more souls were brought to God in America, at 
the camp-meetings, than at all other meetings together. No 
wonder, therefore, that such tidings having reached the ears of 
Hugh Bourne and his coadjutors, there was revived in their 
hearts the wish to try the effect in England of an open-air 
gathering in a somewhat similar style, and thus to realise the 
long-promised day’s praying upon Mow. They thought they 
needed extraordinary efforts now to produce a better state of 
things in their locality, and they believed a camp-meeting was, 
of all the means they could try, the likeliest to effect their 
purpose. — 

The opportunity Mr. Bourne enjoyed of seeing and hearing 
L. Dow for himself helped to bring the matter to a crisis. In 
April, 1807, Dow preached at Harrisehead and Burslem one 
day, and at Congleton the day following, on both which, and at 
each place, Mr. Bourne heard him. His appearance was striking. 
His eye was bright and deep set; his hair was dark and long, 
hanging over his shoulders; his visage was elongated and well 
defined; and, withal, the tones of his voice were deep and 
solemn, and his style of address pungent and powerful. 
He not only preached with unusual effect, but in social inter-: 
course he dealt so faithfully and practically with the company 
around him, and communicated his views on various subjects 
with such clearness and cogency, that he was very successful in 
promoting a revival of personal holiness, and also of the converting’ 
work, wherever he ministered.* His oral statements about the 





* See “Herod’s Biographical Sketches” for a good memoir of this 
remarkable man. Some particulars of his eventful life and peculiar talents 
are.also prefixed to my ‘“ Nuggets of Golden Truth,” which is chiefly a: 
revised reprint of his “Reflections on the Love of God, Atheism, Deism, 
Calvinism,” &¢.—W. A. 
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American camp-meetings were highly interesting, and he circu- 
lated tracts and pamphlets respecting them that extended and 
perpetuated the influence of those statements. Besides hearing 
Lorenzo Dow, Mr. Bourne purchased and eagerly read his publi- 
cations; and having digested the information he thus procured, 
he prayerfully resolved that a camp-meeting should be held in 
his own neighbourhood. . 

- Not, however, on Mow did Mr. Bourne determine to have 
the first English camp-meeting, but at the village of Norton, 
where, in the month of August each year, the scenes of carousal 
in connection with the wakes usually did much mischief to the 
morals of the population, not excepting even the members of 
the Methodist Society. To counteract this mischief he resolved 
to have a camp-meeting at the wakes on August 28, 1807. 
Having arrived at this decision, he repaired with it to Harrisehead 
class-meeting, full of the subject and anxious to secure the co- 
operation of the members. At the close of the meeting he 
broached his scheme and solicited the needful aid. The matter 
was cordially and warmly entertained by the Harrisehead 
Society ; but the question arose, Why cannot we first have our 
day’s meeting on Mow? A preachers’ plan was examined, and 
Thomas Cotton, one of themselves, being planned in the Harrise- 
head Chapel on May 31, it was at once resolved that, God 
willing, on that day should be held the long-expected Mow 
meeting. No sooner was this resolution taken, than as became 
such people, in such circumstances, they at once went unitedly 
to the throne of grace with their case: the Divine favour was 
earnestly invoked, faith rapidly rose, and of the success of both 
Mow and Norton meetings they were soon devoutly sanguine 
and confident. Then the question was asked, Shall we publish the 
meeting to be held on Mow, or keep the matter to ourselves ? 
Forasmuch as they calculated on some influential opposition to 
their enterprise on the one hand, and on the other were chiefly 
intent on having a meeting for their own edification, it was 
argued by some it was undesirable to publish it; but Cotton 
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and others pleaded that they had given an intimation to some 
friends at a distance, that in the event of such a meeting being 
appointed, they would send them information thereof; and 
believing that those friends would be disappointed if the meeting 
were held without their knowledge or presence, moreover, 
considering that the main design of their undertaking was to 
promote the prosperity of the work of God, and that therefore the 
larger the congregation the greater the probability of success, it 
seemed desirable this thing should not be done in a corner ; 
hence the party favourable to publicity prevailed, and Mr. 
Bourne wrote notices for circulation as might be found 
expedient. 

The news that the meeting on Mow was now definitely fixed 
spread so rapidly and extensively that Mr. Bourne says it “‘ flew 
through the country as if it had gone on the wings of angels.” 
And as rapidly as the news spread, so proportionately did the 
desires of the pious people concerned for the success of the 
meeting deepen and strengthen; prayer was therefore offered 
incessantly and believingly for favourable weather, for a large 
gathering of people, for much Divine power, and for the accom- 
plishment of great spiritual results. Nor was the issue disap- 
pointing. A stipulation had been cautiously adopted, and 
somewhat generally announced, to the effect that if the morning 
were rainy no meeting was to be expected. But when the 
morning came, though the weather was threatening, crowds of 
people flocked up from all the surrounding places; and at six 
o’clock the long-looked-for Mow meeting began. 

Mr. Bourne and the Harrisehead friends, regarding the morning 
clouds as indicative of rain, did not arrive on the field 
until some time after the commencement of service ; but, on their 
arrival, they entered with their accustomed earnestness into the 
duties of the day. The following account of the meeting is from 
Mr. Bourne’s pen :—‘‘ Mow Camp-Meeting was held on Sunday, 
May 31, 1807. The morning proved unfavourable; but about 
six o’clock the Lord sent the clouds off, and gave us a pleasant 
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day. The meeting was opened by two holy men from Knutsford, 
Captain Anderson having previously erected a flag on the moun- 
tain, to direct strangers ; and these three, with some pious people 
from Macclesfield, carried on the meeting « considerable time in 
a most vigorous and lively manner. The congregation rapidly 
increased, and others began to join in the holy exercises. The 
‘wind was cold, but a grove of fir trees kept it off; and another 
preaching stand was erected in a distant part of the field, under 
the cover of a stone wall, Returning (from the second stand), I 
met with a company at a distance from the first stand, praying 
with a man in distress. I could not get near, but I there found 
such a degree of joy and love that it was beyond description. 
I should gladly have stopped there, but other matters ealled me 
away. I perceived that the Lord was beginning to work 
mightily. Nearer the first stand was another company, praying 
with mourners. Immediately the man in the former company 
was praising God, and I found that he had obtained the pardon 
of his sins. Many were afterwards converted in the other com- 
pany. Meantime, preaching went on without intermission at 
both stands, and about noon the congregation was so much 
increased that we were obliged to erect a third preaching stand. 
We fixed it at a distance below the first, by the side of the fir- 
tree grove. I got upon this stand after the first preaching, and 
was extremely surprised at the amazing sight that appeared 
before me. The people were nearly all under my eye, and I had 
not before conceived that such a vast multitude was present. 
Thousands hearing with attention as solemn as death, presented 
a scene of the most sublime and awfully-pleasing grandeur that 
my eyes ever beheld. The preachers seemed to be fired with 
uncommon zeal, and an extraordinary unction attended their 
word, while tears were flowing and sinners trembling on every 
side. Numbers were convinced, and saints were uncommonly 
quickened. Many preachers were on the ground from Knutsford, 
Congleton, Wheelock, Burslem, Macclesfield, and other places ; 
and an extraordinary variety appeared. One who was a great 
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scholar and a philosopher, and who had been an infidel till he 
was converted under the preaching of L. Dow, and who had 
been in the field of war and seen death flying in all directions, 
and walked in blood over fields covered with the dying and the 
dead, showed the happiness of this land and the gratitude we 
owed to God for (our) being far from the seat of war. Another, 
who had seen the horrors of rebellion lately in Ireland, persuaded, 
us to turn to righteousness, because we were exempt from such 
calamities. E. Anderson related the devotion he had beheld in 
other parts of the world, and exhorted us to turn to God, lest 
the devout in those parts should rise in judgment against us. 

“All the preachers seemed to be strengthened in their work ; 
persuasion dwelt upon their tongues, while the multitudes were 
trembling or rejoicing around. The congregations increased so 
rapidly that a fourth preaching-stand was called for. The work 
now became general, and the scene was most interesting. Thou- 
sands were listening with solemn attention; a company near the 
first stand was wrestling in prayer for mourners; and four 
preachers were preaching with all their might. This extraor- 
dinary scene continued till about four o’clock, when the people 
began to retire, and before six they were confined to one stand. 
About seven o’clock a work began among children, six of whom 
were converted before the meeting broke up. About half-past 
eight this extraordinary meeting closed—a meeting such as our 
eyes had never beheld—a meeting for which many will praise 
God both in time and eternity. Such a day as this we never 
before enjoyed. It was a day spent in the active service of God ; 
a Sabbath in which Jesus Christ made glad the hearts of His 
saints, and sent His arrows to the hearts of sinners. The pro- 
priety and utility of camp-meetings appeared to every one. So 
great was the work effected that the people were ready to say, 
‘We have seen strange things to-day.’ ” 

During the afternoon of the camp-meeting the thought was 
suggested that it would be well to have another such meeting in 
the same place in the month of July, to counteract the evil 
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effects of the neighbouring wakes, and for it to continue several 
days; an appointment was accordingly made and announced, so 
thatthe second meeting might be well published, and, if possible, 
be more successful than the first. 

Mr. Bourne issued a pamphlet, giving a full account of this 
first great gathering, its mode of proceeding, and wonderful 
results, at the same time intimating the holding of the second, 
as also of the one at Norton—which greatly increased the anxiety 
of many to attend the second meeting—and thus rendered essen- 
tial service to the camp-meeting movement. The pamphlet 
suggested several regulations for the management of the subse- 
quent meetings :—for example, it was recommended to get the 
ground licensed under the Toleration Act, that all interruption 
st misbehaviour might be prevented, or punished as the law 
directed; that a sufficient number of stands and seats should be 
provided; that tents should be erected, lest the weather should 
be unpropitious; that there should be a supply of coals, candles, 
lanterns, &c., to light the camp, if necessary, during the night ; 
that provisions, to meet the Sabbath requirements of those who 
might come from distant places, should be procured; and lastly, 
that to meet incidental expenses, collections should be taken 
at the services. These judicious suggestions, from the pen 
of Mr. Bourne, showed much of that prudent forethought 
for which in after years he was so distinguished. 

The moral and religious results of the first Mow camp-meeting 
were very great; the morality of the surrounding population was 
beneficially affected, and the cause of Methodism received a new 
and powerful impetus. Many competent judges pronounced the 
opinion that more good had been done at that one meeting than 
at all the preaching services held in that locality the preceding 
twelve months. But notwithstanding this, a powerful tide of 
opposition arose both in the world and inthe Church. Some of the 
Wesleyan ministers, no doubt misled, issued placards against the 
camp-meetings, and persons holding a high social position under- 
took to do their utmost for their suppression. The probability 
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that such meetings would considerably affect the interests of 
Satan’s kingdom will account for his stirring up opposition 
thereto, but that pious and intelligent men should have lent 
themselves to such a course may appear strange. But we often 
find that good men err in judgment, and without intending to 
do wrong, do that which is not right. This is the way we 
account for the fact that the Wesleyan Conference committed 
itself this year to the passing a minute expressing strong disap- 
proval of the English camp-meetings, and disclaiming all con- 
nection with them, though no member of the Conference had 
ever been present at them or seen what they were. The minute 
reads as follows :— 


““Q.—What is the judgment of the Conference concerning 
what are called camp-meetings ? 

‘A .—Tt is our judgment that, even supposing such meetings 
to be allowable in America, they are highly improper in 
England, and likely to be productive of considerable mischief ; 
and we disclaim all connection with them.” 


This opposition to the new movement was very testing to the 
faith, patience, and perseverance of Mr. Bourne; the more so 
as nearly all his co-workers were seriously unsettled by it. 
Many came to the conclusion that the camp-meetings must 
necessarily be relinquished, and that the sooner this was the case 
the better; even Mr. James Bourne seems to have hesitated for 
atime as to the propriety of prosecuting the movement, and but 
for Mr. Hugh’s firmness, the opposition would have been 
successful. He, however, ‘faithful among the faithless,” 
nobly stood his ground, being fully satisfied that the work was 
~ of God and that men could not overthrow it, and that it was his 
duty—and at the peril of his soul’s salvation to neglect it—to 
uphold the new system to the utmost of his power. Accordingly, 
in due time the advertised meetings were held, and the hand of 
the Lord sustained His devoted servant in his laudable enterprise. 

In the interim, between the first and second camp-meet- 
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ings on Mow, Mr. “Bourne paid a visit, in company with 
his zealous friend Mr. Clowes, to ‘the old man of the forest,” 
James Crawfoot, who afterwards figured so prominently and 
singularly in the camp-meeting community. Thirty miles 
from Bemersley, at Delamere Forest, Cheshire, there were held 
at this time religious meetings of a strange kind in connection 
with the Methodist denomination, but mainly under the direction 
of this eccentric leader and local preacher. Reports were in 
extensive circulation to the effect that the people of the forest 
practised necromancy, or witchcraft, or magic, or some occult art, 
by which they caused persons attending their meetings to have 
fits, or trances, or visions, or some strange delusions and mani- 
festations. Hence curiosity led Mr. Bourne to arrange to visit 
them, that he might see for himself what the nature and 
character of their proceedings were. To Mr. Clowes’s proposal 
to accompany him he cheerfully acceded. On Friday, June 26, 
1807, the two companions set out for their destination. The 
following evening they reached J. Crawfoot’s house, and found 
a meeting was to be held there that night. Mr. Bourne 
says, ‘‘ There were some people present, and a tall, aged man sat 
in a two-armed chair, preaching, as I thought ; but it seemed an 
idle way. Still I thought he spoke good things. But soon the 
people spoke of beginning. I was then aware the old man was 
redeeming the time; nevertheless, an unfavourable impression at 
that time crossed my mind respecting him. He now read a few 
passages of Scripture, and a brisk, sharp prayer-meeting com- 
menced. And, ere-long, I noticed a woman struggling, as if in 
distress, and wondered why they did not pray for her. But two 
women placed her on a chair, and she appeared to have fainted 
away. I then thought, this is their trance work. And there she 
was for a length of time, without any notice being taken of her; 
and I occasionally cast my eyes upon her. At length the woman 
clasped her hands, and praised the Lord, and went on speaking 
occasionally without stopping, or opening her eyes. Shortly 
after she awoke up and came out of her visionary state; I then 
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went up to inquire, but all in vain; only one of the women 
said, ‘ These things strengthen our faith!’ ” 

The following day Mr. Bourne heard J. Crawfoot preach, but 
did not like him. Subsequently, however, he came to hold the 
strange old man in high regard, and he and his brother, out of 
their own pockets, paid him ten shillings a-week as a salaried 
travelling preacher—the first salaried preacher the camp-meeting 
party ever employed. 

Crawfoot was evidently a man of considerable original ability 
and force of character; he was pre-eminently distinguished for 
a knowledge of the deep things of God, only discerned by a 
spiritual man; and with all his eccentricities, part of which 
were no doubt incorporated with the proceedings of Mr. Bourne 
and his friends, he was eminently devoted and successful as a 
preacher of the Gospel. On the mystery of faith and the way 
of bringing the Divine influence upon other persons, and thus 
promoting the salvation of souls, we have no hesitation in saying 
he rendered very signal service to the Primitive Methodist 
denomination in its infancy. The doctrine of a full, free, and 
present salvation, to be obtained and retained by present, 
powerful faith in the atonement of Jesus Christ, he held with 
a clearness and vividness of perception and a tenacity and firm- 
ness of grasp beyond most men in modern times. And to both 

_Mr. H. Bourne and his coadjutors, for some considerable time, 
the old man was a sort of oracle on the grand verities of religion. 

Any thoughtful observer, conversant with the early history 
of the Primitive Methodist Connexion, will easily discern the 
existence of certain qualities and peculiarities of mind and manners 
apparent, in the first instance, in such men as Dow, Crawfoot, 
Bourne, and others, and afterwards brought very distinctly out 
in the proceedings, legislative and disciplinary, ministerial and 
pastoral, social and devotional, of the body generally. 

On Mr. Bourne’s return from his first visit to J. Crawfoot, he 
had to proceed energetically with the preparations for the second 
Mow camp-meeting. The formidable opposition to which we 
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have alluded was enough to try the strongest resolution and tax 
the utmost energy; and though, for a brief moment, Mr. Bourne 
was assailed by the temptation to give up the contest, and to 
publish a notice that the second meeting would not be held, no 
such thought would he harbour, but on to the work and conflict 
he undauntedly and determinedly pressed. In reply to a bill 
which had been published by the opponents of the meeting, 
stating that it would not be held, he drew up a counter state- 
ment for publication, to which he, J. Bourne, D. Shubotham, 
M. Bayley, and T. Cotton, appended their signatures. He next 
secured the loan of a plot of land, from a person entitled to 
grant it, on which to hold the meeting; then he walked to 
Lichfield to obtain a license for the ground; but being informed 
by the Registrar that no license could be granted unless there 
was a building on the site, he next set to work to rear what he 
called a tabernacle, and some tents as well, in which both 
preaching and praying services might be held; he then applied 
again for a license, and this time obtained one in due course 
by post. 

His next step was to secure at Stafford, by a personal appli- 
cation, a preacher’s license, so that he might be prepared at all 
points for any kind or amount of opposition he was liable 
to encounter. Being thus under the requisite legal protection, 
he proceeded to affix to the tabernacle a notice to the effect that 
it was duly licensed for Divine worship, and to caution dis- 
turbers that they would be dealt with according to law. 

Besides these preparatives, Mr. Bourne went to Macclesfield 
and Knutsford, to engage the aid of suitable labourers, and then, 
finally, made provision for the physical as well as the intellectual 
and spiritual wants of the expected crowds, by stocking an 
extemporised larder. All the expense, as well as the toil, he 
cheerfully bore alone, except the part his brother James under- 
took, and a solitary shilling given by some strange hand. This, 
however, he regarded as by far the least of the responsibilities 
incurred by him in his undertaking. The reproach and slander 
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he had to bear touched him deeply. It was more than 
hinted that he was disloyal to the Connexion of which he was a 
member, and in whose behalf he was ever ready to sacrifice 
money, time, and toil; that he was a political ringleader, and, 
not improbably, an arrant traitor; that, if he received his deserts, 
he would be brought to justice and severely punished. But, 
perhaps, most trying of all, was the final desertion of his 
intimate associate and relative, Daniel Shubotham, who both 
declined to help at this meeting and was induced to abandon the 
camp-meeting movement altogether. His grief might have 
found utterance in the exclamation of David: ‘It was not an 
enemy that reproached me, then I could have borne it; but it 
was thou, a man, mine equal, my guide and mine acquaintance. 
We took sweet counsel together, and walked to the house of 
God in company.” - 

Of course, we ought not to judge too severely those who 
thought it their duty to resist Mr. Bourne’s honest, self-denying 
and pious efforts to establish the system of open-air worship. 
They would easily discover very plausible objections to his 
scheme, and excuses for their opposition. There are not wanting 
good Christian people now—notwithstanding nearly all sections 
of the Church, including the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, 
the Congregational, and the Methodist, have become, at 
least, occasional out-of-door worshippers—who bring against the 
practice railing accusations; sometimes laying their allegations 
at the door of the intellect, and sometimes at the door of the 
morals of its promoters. 

Much more reasonable then was it for the early witnesses of 
this somewhat strange thing under the sun to find ground of com- 
plaint, and to offer it a decided opposition. Such as wished to 
worship God in calm quietness would find the out-of-door meeting 
unsuited to their tastes; those who regarded any innovation on 
long-established usage as unwarrantable would denounce the 
camp-meeting asa novelty; while those who claimed for them- 
selves the right to denounce anything in religious worship 
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savouring of irregularity or disorder would find the camp- 
ground a “ coign of vantage ” for their attacks. . 
How liable men are, and have ever been, to forget that extra- 
ordinary events often require for their production extraordinary 
causes, and that in Jehovah’s dealings with mankind He 
often has recourse to unusual and, humanly speaking, unlikely 
agents to effect His most gracious and glorious designs! And im 
great revivals of true religion, means and agencies at other times 
kept in abeyance or unrecognised have been brought to the front, 
and used in effecting the most startling and permanent results. 
A very slight acquaintance with Church history should serve to 
stop the mouths of gainsayers, who decry the work of God when 
it is carried on after an unwonted fashion, and by the employment 
of other than ordinary and stereotyped means. The Apostolic 
age, the Reformation of the sixteenth century, the rise of 
Methodism, not to mention other instances, afford ample illus- 
tration of the point in question ; and in raising up Hugh Bourne, 
and the English camp-meetings, the hand of Divine Providence,’ 
as in other cases, ought not to be overlooked or denied. 
However, the appointed day for the second great meeting on 
Mow arrived—Saturday before the wakes Sunday having been 
chosen for a preliminary prayer-meeting. For it was deemed 
prudent, by Mr. Bourne and others, to lay siege to the foe under 
the cover of the evening, and to dig trenches and approaches to 
the main citadel ere the enemy should be astir. Hence, when 
the morning sun arose, all the ranks were properly disposed, and 
the heat of the battle was resolutely encountered. The battering- 
rams of powerful preaching and equally powerful praying were 
directed against the fortifications of Satan’s strongholds, and the 
two-edged sword of the Spirit was soon unsheathed, and the 
scabbard thrown away. The field was claimed for Bozrah’s 
victor, and the standard of the cross floated grandly in the 
breeze. Ere the day closed grand assaults had been made, noble 
triumphs won, many lawful captives delivered, and the conquer- 
ing hosts could chant aloud the warrior’s jubilant song: ‘‘The 
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Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
“In Judah is God known; His name is great in Israel. In 
Salem is His tabernacle, and His dwelling-place in Zion. There 
brake He the arrows of the bow, the shield, and the sword, and 
the battle.” 

But we must allow the general to give us an account of the 
campaign in his own despatches. ‘The Lord so favoured us,” 
says Mr. Bourne, ‘that we were in the midst of fine weather. 
On the Saturday evening, July 18, we had an excellent course of 
praying. About six o’clock on Sunday morning, the voice of 
united worship sounded on Mow Cop. The Lord was graciously 
present, and a holy unction attended the services. Ere. long 
the converting work broke out, and the praying with mourners 
went on with power, and I regretted it being stopped for 
breakfast ; but it soon broke out again, and went on with power. 
However, after breakfast the prayings did not stop for the 
preachings, each went on with force. People came flocking in 3 
we had Wesleyans in abundance. From Macclesfield we had 
Independent Methodists; and we had people from Stockport, 
which is more than twenty miles distant; from Knutsford, in 
Cheshire; from Warrington, in Lancashire, which is nearly 
forty miles distant, we had the Quaker Methodists. My taber- 
nacle was filled, and we had hosts besides; but the Lord 
graciously favoured us. The sun shone brightly, and the 
ground was warm, pleasant, and comfortable; and the gracious 
power of God rested on the meeting throughout the day. The 
prayings and preachings were going on most of the day, and 
the praying labourers, when rather exhausted, would go off to the 
preachings, wait till again invigorated, and then go back to one 
of the praying places or companies and fall in again; and this, 
I think, was practised considerably, and the extent and con- 
tinwation of the prayings exceeded all that I had ever witnessed.” 

“This excellent meeting did not pass off without at least one 
stroke of direct persecution. Notwithstanding that Mr. Bourne 
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had obtained a license both for the place and himself, there 
were those who thought the Conventicle Act capable of being 
used for crushing the meeting, and for the punishment of its 
leaders. Among these was a Mr. Stephenson, of Cobridge, and 
another gentleman, who has been saved the disgrace of the 
publishing of his name. Mr. Stephenson was a Deist, it is said, 
but a man of standing and influence, and his threats of ven- 
geance had been published before the time of the meeting, and, 
it is possible, had prevented some persons from attending. 
During the afternoon he and his nameless companion rode up 
to the camp, and attempted to force their horses through one 
of the praying companies; but not succeeding, they called out in 
a loud and blustering manner that they wanted the heads of 
the meeting. For some time the devout worshippers gave little 
heed to them, but at length they directed them to Hugh Bourne. 

Just before their arrival, Mr. Bourne had retired to the out- 
skirts of the camp for rest, prayer, and meditation, and hence 
some little difficulty was experienced in finding him. And 
when found, he perhaps surprised these persecuting gentlemen 
by his singular appearance; for he had been too busy preparing 
for the meeting to allow him time to go home and put on his 
Sunday clothes. Hence, he appeared in the working-day 
costume of a country carpenter. That the head of this extra- 
ordinary assembly was such a man, 80 attired at such a 
time, would, doubtless, intensify the disgust of the already 
angry persecutors. But they found him prepared to meet them 
in a fashion they hardly would expect. On their demanding his 
license, he promptly produced it, and on their asking for the 
license of the ground, he told them he had it at home, and it 
could soon be forthcoming. The persecutors at length turned 
away; but as they rode past the crowd, vociferating their threats 
of vengeance on the people, Mr. Bourne called out, in order to 
prevent alarm, ‘‘ Whoever is fined for attending this meeting I 
will pay all cost and charge”—he being willing to sustain any 
pecuniary loss the persecution might entail, in addition to the 
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somewhat heavy cost of preparing for and supporting the meet- 
ing. The persecutors, however, on riding away, saw a pole on 
which was conspicuously placed a notice that the ground was 
duly licensed, and warning disturbers of consequences. This, it 
is supposed, had an effect on Mr. Stephenson and his friend, and 
they sent for Mr. Bourne, and with bated breath and softened 
tones said the meeting would do harm. On Mr. Bourne deny- 
ing this, Mr. Stephenson, Deist though he was, began to object 
to the proceedings on Biblical grounds. Mr. Bourne, however, 
told him that if he would point out in writing any place in 
Scripture which on examination they should find to be opposed 
thereto, their meetings should be forthwith discontinued, and 
never resumed. Mr. Bourne reports that the result of the con- 
versation was, that he who came to persecute retired pronounc- 
ing a blessing on the people, while they heartily responded to his 
blessing by praying for a blessing on him. - He also coolly hints 
that the notice on the pole had some influence in producing this 
agreeable change. No doubt the blusterer who had threatened 
_ others with law was, like cowardly blusterers and boasters in 
general, afraid of the law if it was likely to touch himself. And 
while the Conventicle Act was high in his fayour, the Tolera- 
tion Act, previously passed, looked monitorily towards him. 
In passing, it may be noticed this dreadful Conventicle Act 
was repealed in 1812. 

Mr. Stephenson found, however, that while he had not the 
power to hurt Mr. Bourne and the camp-meeting people, they 
had not the desire to injure him, and thus this little encounter 
ended satisfactorily. And Mr. Bourne thought it was overruled 
to the advantage of the camp-meetings ; forasmuch as many per- 
sons thought that, seeing Mr. Stephenson could not put them down, 
no one else would try, and therefore they might attend them with 
confidence for the future. “Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
Thee ; the remainder of wrath shalt Thou restrain.” Ps. lxxvi. 10. 

It is gratifying to record that forty souls professed: to find 
salvation on this day, and that on the Monday about twenty more 
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were enabled to rejoice in a sense of sins forgiven: on Tuesday 
the attendance was not so numerous, and at night the meeting 
closed. The effects of the services in neutralising the vicious 
influence of the wakes, and in promoting a revival and extension 
of the work of religion and morality, as in the former case, were 
-very marked and salutary. D. Shubotham, it is said, came to 
the Tuesday’s meeting to offer opposition, and was afterwards 
thanked by the Burslem quarterly meeting for the course he had 
pursued. But, alas! it was not very long before the same 
-authorities, for some reason, passed a very different resolution 
respecting him. They expelled him from their Society, and he 
$s said never to have joined a church thereafter. But Hugh 
Bourne looked after him, and in his affliction preached to him 
Jesus and the resurrection, as on the morning of December 25th, 
1800; and it is supposed that he found his way to heaven 
after all, and, if so, he would there joyfully welcome his 
spiritual father on his arrival. 

It is painful to notice the animus manifested by the religious 
associates of the fathers of the camp-meeting movement, and by 
the Wesleyan ministers, even in Conference, in opposition to their 

pious. exertions ‘‘to do good on the Sabbath day,” and on other 
days, out of the ordinary routine. One cannot forbear the 
remark that if Mr. Wesley had acted similarly in regard to lay 
preaching in London and elsewhere, and to the holding of watch- 
nights at Kingswood by the colliers of that locality, some of 
those grand institutions to which, under God, Methodism owes 
so much, might never have existed. But his habit was—and 
the teaching of his sensible and excellent mother aided his judg- 
ment in the former matter—to hear and see for himself before 
pronouncing a thing to be wrong; and many rumours to the 
“prejudice of good men and: good measures would be effectually 
silenced if those concerned would only remember the maxim, 
‘Audi alteram partem’—hear the other side—and thus learn to 
judge righteous judgment, rather than on hearsay and eaparte 
evidence to denounce and veto what they do not understand. 
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- "There is good reason to believe that the subsequent camp- 
meetings held in 1807, and following years, would have been 
more numerously attended, especially by Wesleyan local 
preachers and members, but for the official action of the ministers 
in the circuits, and the minute of Conference, in opposition to 
the movement. And who can tell how much more good might 
have been achieved by this means if the harmony of those who 
could have effectually aided the undertaking had remained un- 
broken, and their efforts unchecked? Nay, who can say what 
grand results might not have been witnessed if the great Wesleyan 
body had taken up the open-air system then, as had the Episcopal 
Methodists of America, and as, in later years, many of the 
‘Wesleyans of this country have seemed disposed to do? If the 
Conference of 1807 had acted in a similar manner to that of the 
Conference of 1871, when souls were heard crying aloud for 
mercy at the Wesleyan Conference camp-meeting, held in Man- 
chester, and a number of the ablest of the ministers went to 
work in true Primitive Methodist style to help the penitents into 
Gospel liberty, even in the open air, who can tell what the state 
of the Wesleyan Church, what the state of all the churches, 
what the state of the English nation, what the state of the world, 
might now have been? But it is always a bootless task to 
speculate on what might have been under other conditions and 
in other circumstances than those that are and have been in 
existence. Suffice it to say, however, that if Hugh Bourne, 
‘William Clowes, and their fellow-labourers had not been dealt 
with as they were, for sustaining what they believed, in their 
honest hearts, to be for the glory of God and the good of man, 
-no Primitive Methodist Connexion might now have existed ; and 
therefore if, on the one hand, a greater amount of good might 
have been accomplished by the Wesleyan denomination, on the 
other a less degree of revival power might have been expe- 
rienced, and fewer souls converted on the whole. 

At all events, we surely ought to recognise the hand of Divine 
‘Providence in these things; for is there not ‘‘a providence that 
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shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will?” And, 
assuming the sincerity of those who opposed, as well as of those 
who aided, the camp-meeting movement, and remembering that. 
the original actors have now passed to their account, we feel that 
all acrimony and recrimination are out of place ; and, content to 

find that nearly all sections of the Christian Church have copied 
the example so heroically and indomitably set by Mr. Bourne 
and his compeers, so that what of yore might be deemed the 

impropriety of their proceedings is now sufficiently atoned for, we 

would fain proclaim a truce to all controversy on the matter, and 
urge the earnest and persistent imitation of the godly example 
of the departed, in endeavouring, by every practicable and 
prudential means, to promote the spread of Scriptural holiness in 
the land. 

In the interval between the second Mow meeting and the 
Norton one, Mr. Bourne paid a visit to Macclesfield, Warrington, 
and adjacent places. His object seems to have been partly his own 
spiritual edification, by mingling with some remarkably devout 
and spiritual Christians belonging to the Independent Methodists 
and Quakers, towards whom he felt much attracted, and’in whom 
he found congenial associates; and partly the securing the 
sympathy and prayers of these pious persons in behalf of the 
approaching Norton meeting. That he went to solicit the active 
support of certain of them on the occasion ‘3 also pretty clear. 

During this excursion he preached at Ri y, near Warrington, 
among a people raised up by L. Dow, and a:: “at Runcorn, where 
he found an open door. On his return journey he called at 
Delamere Forest, and had some profitable discourse with a Mrs. 
Foden, who gave him great encouragement in reference to con- 
tinuing in the work of preaching the Gospel, to give up which 
he was at this time sorely tempted. 

The Sabbath before that on which the Norton meeting was to 
be held, Mr. Bourne and a few others conducted what he calls a 
small camp-meeting at Brown-edge. He says many Harrisehead 
people attended, but no preachers besides T. Cotton and himself. 
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It appears that as the regular preaching service in the chape- 
was not given up, the camp-meeting was adjourned from noon 
till evening, to give all an opportunity of being at the chapel in 
the afternoon. In the evening, T. Cotton preached on the camp 
ground with uncommon liberty and power, and many unaccus- 
tomed to attending any place of worship heard the Gospel. 

' The preparations for the Norton camp-meeting occupied much 
of Mr. Bourne’s time during the week before it occurred. In 
this case, as at the second meeting on Mow, he provided tents 
and obtained a licence for the place; and thus took every pre- 
caution against the meeting’s being spoiled by the weather on 
the one hand, or “lewd fellows of the baser sort”’ on the other. 
The opposition to this meeting was so formidable from the 
Church and the world that almost all men forsook him ; but, like 
the Apostle Paul, he could say: ‘‘ Notwithstanding, the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me, that by me the preaching 
might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might hear.” 
His brother James, who was not a reed shaken with the wind, 
was almost gone; but, in answer to very earnest and protracted 
prayer, the Lord showed him in a dream that he must be faith- 
ful to the work, and stand by his brother in the conflict. The 
Wesleyan Conference minute, though not in existence when the 
appointment and announcement of the Norton meeting were 
made, was passed and promulgated before the meeting took 
place; and the superintendent of the Burslem Circuit, on his 
return from the Conference, called together the local preachers, 
and warned them of the consequences of violating the Confer- 
ence rule by going to the Norton or any similar meeting. The 
pressure thus brought to bear on many from whom Mr. Bourne 
had naturally anticipated considerable help had a very dis-’ 
couraging effect, and he was seriously grieved in spirit on this 
account. But he took the Scriptural direction to the prisoners of 
hope, and turned to his stronghold—the throne of grace— 
with renewed, energetic, pleading, and believing prayer. And 
‘being in an agony” at times, he would pray ‘‘the more 
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earnestly,” till ‘‘the clouds dispersed” and ‘ ‘the shadows” fled, 
and then— 
“The invisible appeared in sight, 
And God was seen by mortal eye:” 

His faith rested ; his soul came up from the conflict strengthened 
and delivered; and the conviction that God designed him to 
take the lead in this revival of open-air worship was indelibly 
impressed on his mind. 

When this meeting was first contemplated, it was expected to 
be a small gathering of pious persons for devotion and preaching, . 
to frustrate the ill effects of the wakes, which were so fearfully 
damaging in their revelries and enticements to the inexperienced 
and uneducated converts of the Methodist Societies. But it 
proved to be much greater than at first anticipated. This was, . 
no doubt, considerably the result of the opposition to it; for 
every effort having been put forth to dissuade persons from 
attending, and both in Burslem and one or two other circuits - 
the utmost publicity having been given to the minute of Confer-) 
ence versus the camp-meetings, many, out of sheer curiosity, 
would be constrained to repair to the scene, that they might see 
what all the stir was about. 

Thus it often happens that the very means employed by short- 
sighted mortals to effect their ends are the means overruled by 
Divine Providence to accomplish the contrary ; or that what men 
intend for one thing, God designs for another. The tents were 
fixed, Mr. Bourne, his brother, and a few others repaired to the 
place, and on the Saturday evening the services began by an 
earnest and powerful preparatory prayer-mecting. For some 
reason Mr. Bourne, like the American Methodists, spent the 
night in the tents, and hence on the Sabbath morning was 
ready for work. At six o’clock the meeting was formally, 
opened. The morning was fine, and in the name of the Lord, 
the conductors set up their‘banners. One preacher was present 
from Macclesfield, and another from Knutsford, so that, with. 
the brothers Bourne, there were four preachers early on the: 
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field. But notwithstanding there was also a fair supply of 
praying labourers, Mr. Bourne began to fear, as the morning 
wore on, that the work would be too heavy for their strength . 
and, harassed with the recollection that many more helpers 
would have been with them but for the ministerial. opposition, 
he was at times tempted to despond. But man’s extremity is 
often found to be God’s opportunity ; and when Mr. Bourne was 
verging towards despair, the Lord graciously sent deliverance by. 
the arrival of a remarkable man, an entire stranger, and one 
utterly unexpected—Dr. Paul Johnson, of Dublin.* 

This gentleman, a friend of Lorenzo Dow’s, was a doctor of 
medicine, a man of considerable speaking ability, and, as Mr. 
Bourne says, ‘‘much in the Quaker way.” From L. Dow he 
had received much interesting information respecting the camp- 
meetings in America, and had heard, by the Knutsford preacher, 
that this meeting was to be held, and he therefore waited on 
the Lord for guidance as to attending it, and understood the 
Spirit to say “Go!’ Go, therefore, he would; and leaving 
his patients and practice to Providence, he took ship for Liver- 
pool, and coach to Burslem, and on the appointed day was on 
the camp ground at Norton. ‘‘ Being much in the Quaker way,” 
it was a little difficult to rely confidently on his keeping any 
previously fixed appointment to preach; but during the day he 
did preach, and that with great force and effect. ‘‘ His voice 
filled the field, and his preaching took surprisingly with the 
hosts of potters. He appeared to suit the meeting and the 
people more than any other preacher.” Thomas Cotton came to 


the meeting after fulfilling his appointments, morning and 
Ce ne eee 

* Mr, W. Garner, in his life of Mr. Clowes, states that Dr. Johnson was 
at the first Mow camp-meeting ; but this is a mistake. Dr. Johnson was not 
at any camp-meeting before the Norton one—about three months after the 
one held on Mow, May 31st. Mr. G. has been led mto the error, no doubt, 
by finding that at the Mow meeting an Irishman was one of the preachers, 
and by confounding this person with Dr. J., who also was from the sister 


country. 
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afternoon, at Kidsgrove, and his help was valuable at the latter 
part of the day. The services closed about eight o’clock, to be 
resumed next morning at eight, and continued till night. They 
were continued on Tuesday, and then finally closed. Dr. John- 
son was present on the Monday, but at night had to leave to 
return home. . None of the members were led away by. the 
wakes, many persons heard the Word who otherwise would 
not have heard it, and thus a very cheering amount of good 
was by this meeting accomplished. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘Mr, Bourne visits Laskedge, and a Society is raised there—A Course o 
Missionary Labour—Camp-Meeting on the Wrekin—A Plan of Appoint- 
ments made—An Appeal to the Law for Protection at Kingsley —Camp- 
Meetings in 1808—A Reading Exercise Introduced—Rules for Holy Living 
—Conference of the Independent Methodists at Macclesfield—Mr. B. on 
Female Preaching —Visits J. Crawfoot—Remarks on Spiritual Conflicts— 
Mr. Bourne has an Impression that he shall be put out of the Methodist 
Connexion—This is Done, How and Why ?—His Conduct thereafter— 
His Unwillingness to begin a New Society—Conversation with J. Nixon— 
His Fatiguing Labours—He helps T. Cotton in his Circumstances—Mr. 
Bourne is Admonished to Relinquish his Worldly Business—Self-denying 
Efforts to do Good—Joumey to Leeds—Hears W. Dawson Preach— 
Anniversary at Stockport, and His Expenses—Successful Labours at 
Warrington—Walking Sermon—Different Processions—Runcorn and 
Risley Societies—Camp-Meeting on Runcorn Hill—W. Clowes’s First 
Sermon—Foot-note—Mr, Bourne commences Family Worship in his 
Father’s House—His Pleasure and Profit in Reading on Sanctification— 
Classical Studies and Prayer—A Remarkable Time with W. Clowes— 
Review of the Year’s Labours, 

At the Norton camp-meeting Mr. Bourne was requested by a 

person from Laskedge, on the borders of the Wesleyan Leek 

Circuit, to go and preach in his house. He complied with the 

request, a Society was soon raised at the place, and the Leek 

Circuit was induced to take it up; but he had to supply 

the village with preaching once a fortnight, as the Wesleyan 

preachers of Leek could not attend oftener than fortnightly. In 
this undertaking he was assisted by his brother James, Thomas 

Cotton, and William Maxfield. A course of missionary labour 

now opened out. before Mr. Bourne and his friends; and, besides. 

Laskedge, they visited Tean, a village some twenty miles from 

Bemersley, where they preached in the open air, and soon raised 

a Society, which they placed under the care of the Wesleyan 
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authorities: likewise Kingsley, Farley, Ramsor, and Wootton, 
in Staffordshire; and at each place they were favoured with 
signal success. Market Drayton, and neighbouring places, in 
Shropshire, formed another portion of their field of toil. 

A Shropshire mountain called the Wrekin, not far from 
Wellington, had an unenviable notoriety as a place of godless . 
resort on the first Sabbath in May of each year, and Mr. Bourne 
resolved to undertake the holding of a camp-meeting here to 
counteract. the ungodly revelling, as he had done at Mow and 
Norton. Accordingly on the 1st of May, 1808, he and his 
brother, with a few friends whom they induced to accompany 
them, went to the top of the Wrekin and held a service. 
The effect on the revellers was salutary, and the results justified 
the effort. 

As the labours of Mr. Bourne and his friends were now 
becoming very onerous and multiplied, a plan of their several 
appointments became a necessity, and hence Mr. Bourne wrote 
one and circulated it among the labourers. In the prosecution 
of their gratuitous and manifold labours, frequently had they 
to endure great fatigue, great expense, and great persecution. 
In some instances, as at Kingsley, they had to call to their aid 
the law of the land, in order to protect themselves and their 
congregations from serious maltreatment. But only so far as. 
was absolutely necessary in order to secure quictness and safety" 
did they avail themselves of carnal weapons, for, like the apostle, . 
they could say, ‘‘ The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but. . 
mighty through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” 

In the course of the summer of 1808 camp-meetings on a- 
larger or smaller scale were held by Mr. Bourne and his helpers. 
at various places—at Buglawton, in Cheshire, where Mr. Bourne . 
says he introduced reading as an additional element of useful- 
ness; at Wootton, in Staffordshire; and at Mow. Mr. B., his... 
brother, T. Cotton, and a Macclesfield. friend, had the support.. 
of their third Mow meeting left entirely on their own hands; . 
none of the Tunstall or Burslem Wesleyans came to their aid. 
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But the mecting went on well. “This,” says Mr. B., ‘was 
the seventh and last camp-meeting held while I was with the 
Wesleyans; and I never knew of any member leaving the 
Wesleyans on account of these meetings; so our hands were 
clean.” At this mecting Mr. B. read aloud during the 
dinner hour, to keep the minds of the people engaged with 
spiritual things, and to aid their waiting on God for the descent: 
of the Holy Spirit; and this practice of reading at the intervals 
of worship he often resorted to in after years, both at camp- 
meetings, tea-meetings, and other meetings. He also on this 
eceasion, as on some others, distributed tracts or handbills of a 
religious and useful character, in order, though at considerable 
cost to himself, to do the people the more good. 

He records that some weeks before this Mow meeting he 
drew up rules for holy living, and, having got them printed as 
a large and handsome handbill, he distributed them freely on the 
camp ground. These rules may properly be preserved in this 
biography, both as an evidence of his piety and ability, and as 
a means of good to those who shall read them; for by these 
excellent rules “‘he, being dead, yet speaketh.” ‘‘ Rule 1.— 
Endeavour to rise early in a morning, for this is more healthful. 
Spend some time in private prayer; give yourself with all your 
concerns up to God, and, if it b® possible, get the family together 
before going to work, pray with them and for them, and recom= 
mend them to God. 2.—While at work lift up your heart to 
God ; and, if possible, get a little time once or twice in a day to 
kneel in private before God. 3.—At night be sure to get the 
family together upon their knees, pray with them and for them, 
and before going to bed spend some time on your knees and pour’ 
out your soul before God, and remember God is present 
(Psa. exxxix). 4.—If you are able, read a chapter, or part of. 
a chapter, every day. Regard not the vain words of those who 
say, ‘We have not time to serve the Lord.’ You have time— 
you have all the time that comes; for when you live with a 
single eye to God, you serve Him in all things, even in your 
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bodily labour, for the Lord says: ‘Six days shalt thou labour.’ 
Therefore, ‘whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, ye 
have a right to do all to the glory of God’ (1 Cor. x. 31). 
And you have aright to offer all upon your knees as a sacrifice to 
God, and He will accept you through Jesus Christ (1 Pet. ii. 5). 
5.—If you are not born again, pray to God to show you the need. 
of it, and He will show you your sins and your lost state. This 
will bring godly sorrow and repentance (2 Cor. vii. 10). 
Follow it; and when you feel your sins to be a burden 
(Psa. xxxviii. 4), and feel that you are condemned already 
(John iii. 18), and Satan puts evil thoughts into your mind, pray 
for mercy and pardon in good matter (John xiv. 21), and Jesus 
Christ will manifest Himself unto you and pardon you 
(Isa. ly. 7). You will then be born again, and have the witness 
of God (Rom. viii. 16), and you will be happy ; ‘the love of 
God will be shed abroad in your hearts’ (Rom. v. 5), and ‘ Christ 
will dwell in you’ (Eph. iii. 17). This is glorious work, and 
thus your prayers will be gloriously answered; for if they are 
not answered, you will lose all your labour. Like a beggar at a 
door, praying for alms, if he gets nothing, his labour is lost ; but 
God has promised to answer, therefore do not rest without it. 
6.—Then, ‘ As ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk 
ye in Him’ (Col. ii. 6), and abound more and more. 7.—On 
the Sabbath be diligent, and attend public worship as often as 
possible, and rest upon these words of God: ‘Remember the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy’ (Ex. xx. 8). This command was 
given in flaming fire, and a man was stoned for gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath-day (Num. xv. 31—36); and the mighty God 
can no more look upon iniquity now (Hab. i. 12) than He could 
at that time; therefore beware of buying or selling (Neh. xiii. 
15, 22), or of talking about worldly business (Is. lviii. 13), or 
of doing any work that may be avoided, lest the Lord be angry, 
‘and ye be consumed from the way when His wrath is kindled 
but a little ;? and to say you did it to oblige a master or a parent 
will make the flames of hell no colder when you come there. 
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Be sure to shave and clean the shoes before Sunday ; and be at 
all times as fearful of sin as you would of burning your finger 
off, for that will not be so painful as hell. 8.—If the Lord call 
you to any public exercise, or to assist in a Sunday School, He 
will give you wisdom and patience. 9.—Now play the man, be 
strong, never mind being reproached for Christ (1 Peter iv. 14). 
‘Tf we suffer, we shall also reign with Him; if we deny Him, He 
also will deny us’ (2 Tim. ii. 12). ‘And that servant which 
knew his Lord’s will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to His will, shall be beaten with many stripes’ (Luke 
xii. 47).” 

From Mr. Bourne’s journal, it appears he attended a con- 
ference of the Independent Methodists at Macclesfield, in June 
of this year ; and on a controversy arising about women’s preach- 
ing, he was led to promise to write on the subject, which he 
subsequently did, and a Mr. P. Phillips, of Warrington, had his 
paper printed for distribution. It was creditable to his know- 
ledge of the teachings of Holy Scripture on this debated question, 
but we cannot find room for it here. At this conference he again 
met with Dr. Johnson, of Dublin, who tried to convert him to 
Quakerism, but without success. To a certain extent Mr. B. 
Jeaned to Quakerism in some of its peculiarities already, but no 
doubt he thought Quakerism, as a whole, was not so well adapted 
for spreading religion among the masses of the working people 
of England as Methodism; hence he declined committing him- 
self entirely to Dr. Johnson’s views. 

From Macclesfield—having enjoyed much of the presence and 
power of God while there—he returned to Bemersley, but not to 
rest; for the week after, although exceedingly busy with his 
worldly business, he felt constrained to go to Warrington on a 
spiritual excursion, as he could not allow his worldly affairs to 
hinder him in the discharge of what he felt to be his religious 
duties. On his way to Warrington he lost the road, but, as 
Steele says, ‘‘He who loses his way will get to know the country 
all the better,”’ and hence he became so much familiarised with 
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that part of the country that he could afterwards have found his 
way into almost any quarter of it. In this journey he called 
again at the house of J. Crawfoot, for a little further spiritual con- 
verse with the old sage. He remarks that for years he had had 
much exercise of mind on account of his spiritual conflicts ; and 
though he had talked with Mr. E. Miller, Wesleyan minister, 
who was a devoted and useful man, he had only learnt from him 
that such things were common to God’s people, but he could not 
account for them. But to explain and illustrate -these things 
-ywas a main point with Crawfoot, and he used to say: ‘‘ You 
must not take this because I say so, but read the Scriptures: for 
-yourself, and pray to God to open your understanding.” Mr. B. 
says: ‘I took his advice, read commentaries less and the 
-Scriptures more, with prayer to God to open my understanding.” 
Crawfoot’s doctrine was that in the exercise of faith good 
men make war against the enemy of souls, and they should 
- expect him to make war in return. If we wrestle (Eph. vi. 12), 
we must expect the enemy to wrestle in return; and if that 
could not be felt, it would be no wrestling. Mr. Bourne. says, 
‘‘T had thought these conflicts were occasioned by a sinking in 
grace, but he showed that at times they were caused hy a more 
powerful exertion of faith than usual, and that the. consequent 
exercise of mind was the trial of faith (1 Peter i. 7), the 
travail in birth (Gal. iv. 19), the conflict (Col. ii. 1); that 
-4t was in general a proof that much had been done—an advance 
made on Satan’s kingdom. That without going more or less 
through such conflicts, we could not bring forward the work of 
God, could not bring souls into liberty, could not set on foot 
revivals ; and that in such cases we must hold fast the beginning 
of our confidence, and, like Abraham, against hope believe in 
hope, or press on to victory; press on till the cloud disperses, 
grace or power descends, and faith rests. I believe this view 
of the work is consistent with Scripture and experience ; and 
“his imparting this information caused me think highly of the 
old man.” 
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After his visit to Delamere Forest and Warrington, Mr. 
Bourne returned to Bemersley, but on Thursday, June 28, 1808, 
as he walked and thought and communed with his God, on his 
homeward journey, an impression struck him very forcibly, if 
not also unaccountably, that he would shortly be put out of 
the Methodist Society. He strove, however, to put it away, as 
if only a temptation; but he could not succeed. He thus writes: 
“On Thursday, June 23, I set off home; and on my way 
between Holmes Chapel and Congleton, it suddenly came to my 
mind that I should soon be put out of the old Methodist Society, 
and should be more useful out than in; but having never heard 
a hint of the kind, being also a chapel trustee, and having 
expended scores and scores of pounds in promoting the interests 
of the Society, and hundreds of members having been raised up 
out of the world by means which the Lord had enabled me to set 
on foot, and feeling as if wedded to the Society, I concluded it 
could not be, and put the thought from me, hoping it might not 
arise from a Jivine impression. But it remained until I found it 
difficult to walk the road; so, after a struggle, I gave up, and 
‘was instantly filled with joy unspeakable and full of glory; and 
this enabled me to rest in the Lord, and made me thankful 
indeed. Perhaps the Lord gave me this notice to prevent the 
separation from being a trial too heavy for me. On arriving at 
home, I met the rumour of being likely to be soon put out. 
This caused me to be thankful to the Lord for having prepared 

my mind.” 
‘Saturday, June 25, I set off for Kingsley. Sunday, 26th, 
I led the class. At noon we set off to Tean, and held a meeting. 
out of doors; had a large congregation, and good, I believe, was 
done. We gave them ‘rules for holy living,’ and appointed a 
meeting to be in a fortnight, in the forenoon. This was to give 
liberty to mission elsewhere. At night I stood up at Kingsley , 
and the Lord touched many hearts. Monday, 27th, I came 
home.” . 
“ Expulsion from the old Methodist Society —On Monday, June 
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27, 1808, the circuit quarter-day meeting, held at Burslem, 
put me out of the old Methodist Society, without my being 
summoned to a hearing, or being officially informed of the 
charge, or charges, alleged against me. This was not upright. 
I was not a member of the quarter-day meeting, and as a private 
member of Society I might, if due cause had appeared, have 
been put out without quarter-day ; but, in addition to being 2 
private member, I was a chapel trustee, which by rule entitled 
me to a hearing before expulsion, and in not being allowed this 
I was wronged.” 

As we have before had occasion to remark, the mode in which 
Mr. Bourne was expelled from the Society was about as singular 
as that by which he was admitted ; and, without controversy, 
the discipline in his case had need of reform. The question 
very naturally arises, For what was he expelled in this summary 
manner? What evil had he done? What was ‘the head and 
front of his offending?” To such very natural queries, it 
happens we cannot meet with any definite official answer. We 
are not, however, very much at a loss to discover the real, 
whatever may have been the ostensible, cause of his expulsion. 
His insubordination to the anti-camp-meeting law was, without 
doubt, that cause. It has been said, we believe, that it was 
rather for his absence from class than for his support of the 
camp-meetings that he was expelled. But on what authority is 
this statement based? On account of his many religious and 
missionary tours, he would often be away from his class-meetings; 
but was he ever absent when within reach? But had he not 

always very substantial and justifiable reasons for his absence ? 
If he had not crossed the views of his official superiors by his 
modes of labour, and particularly in the matter of the camp- 
meeting movement, can anyone suppose he would have been 
expelled? Was not William Clowes afterwards expelled for 
attending the camp-meetings, notwithstanding that he did not 
neglect his class? No immorality was provable against Mr. 
Bourne, no charge was ever preferred to his face; and when he 
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_ asked the superintendent preacher why he had been expelled, 
he only referred to his tendency to set up other than the ordi- 
nary worship; while the circuit steward told him, he believed 
he was expelled for attending a camp-meeting on Mow. It is, 
therefore, sufficiently obvious that his expulsion was the penalty 
of his camp-meeting labours: and because he could not con- 
scientiously bow to a law which he believed in his inmost soul 
to be both un-Scriptural and un-Wesleyan—the law that forbade 
the holding of these extraordinary meetings, to do extraordinary 
good, and prevent very great wickedness—he lost his Wesleyan 
Methodist membership and its privileges. It is satisfactory 
to find his moral and religious character unimpeached and 
unimpeachable, and also to learn that after he had been expelled, 
several of the officials of the Burslem Circuit repeatedly besought 
him to seek re-admission, expressing their regret that he was 
out of the Society, and their wish to see him restored. Nor is 
it less gratifying to find that he bore his expulsion in a Christian 
spirit, sought no revenge, offered no retaliation; but in meek- 
ness of soul committed his way to the Lord, and still, in 
_ imitation of his great Master, ‘“‘went about doing good ’’—yea, 
in accordance with his Master’s teaching, doing good to those 
that despitefully used him; for he subsequently sought to build 
up the Wesleyan Societies by persuading his converts to unite 
therewith, wherever and whenever he had the opportunity. 

An illustration of the Christian spirit he displayed under the 
severe trial of his excommunication is afforded by the fact that 
he went at once and paid the arrears of his class-money to the 
leader at Norton; the leader remarking at the time that he 
wished things might have remained as before—that is, that Mr. 
Bourne had not been expelled. 

In passing, we may remark that though he originally joined 
the Ridgway class, about half a mile from Bemersley, where he 
lived, yet when a class was formed at Norton, two miles from 
his residence, in order to strengthen it and be more useful, he 
left the Ridgway class and joined this. He also bestowed, as 
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lie:'Says, much expense and labour upon Norton, and when a 
second class'was.raised, which met on Monday nights, he in the 
absence of its leader frequently had to take charge of it. He 
says-he continued to'meet in Norton Sunday morning class when 
it had. become: very inconvenient to do so, on account of his 
numerous evangelistic excursions. He often had to be at Lask- 
edge, four miles; at’ Macclesfield, fourteen miles; at Drayton 
and Old Park, Salop, above twenty miles; at Runcorn, more 
than thirty miles; at: Delamere Forest, twenty-seven miles ; at 
Kingsley, twelve miles, and Tean, several miles farther; at 
Wootton, Ramsor, and Lexhead, upwards of sixteen miles; at 
Warrington, Risley, and other ‘places in Lancashire, hard upon 
forty miles from Bemersley—preaching and otherwise labouring 
tovsave souls on the Sabbath-day; and hence the impossibility 
of his regular attendance at the Norton Sunday morning class 
must) be obvious. “But,” says he, “when within reach, I 
attended the class-meeting every Sunday, except one—when I 
went to my old class:at Ridgway.” 

In still’ further proof that Mr. Bourne entertained a friendly 
feeling towards those who had been the chief actors in the 
matter of his expulsion, he puts on record—some years there- 
after—the opinion that’ Mr. Riles, the superintendent preacher 
of the Burslem Circuit at the time, “was a good man,” and 
that having ‘since gone the way of all the earth,” he trusted 
‘he died well,” and was then resting from his labours. 

Having been cut loose from his Methodistic moorings, what 
course did Mr. Bourne decide to pursue? Did he become 
embittered by trial, and resolve on revenge? Did he in dis 
appointment’ and grief sit down in'listless inactivity?) Ordid 
he determine that he would now take the opportunity his 
excision from Methodist membership might seem. to afford, to 
carve for himself a name in the annals of ambitious party 
leadership, and try his utmost to rear a monument to lis own 
fame in the establishment of a new sect of Christians? We 
think a man of less probity of purpose, less integrity of character, 
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less genuineness of piety, less consecration to God, might. have 
fallen into one or other of these courses; but into none of them 
did Mr. Bourne fall. No; his object. was still the same. as 
before, his ambition could fix on nothing inferior to the glory of 
God in the conversion of souls; and, therefore, with the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles in times of similar trial and misrepre- 
sentation, he could exclaim, ‘‘ We labour, working with our 
own hands; being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer 
- it; for though I preach the Gospel, I have nothing to glory of =: 
for necessity is laid upon me, yea, woe is unto me, if I preach 
not. the Gospel! A. dispensation of the Gospel is committed 
unto me. For, though I be free from all men, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more.” 

So far was Mr. Bourne from wishing to set up a new sect, or 
take the headship. of a fresh ecclesiastical organisation, that he 
says, in very solemn and emphatic words, ‘‘ The ten thousands 
of the. gold of Ophir would not. have induced me to attempt to 
make a split and set up a party. My wish was to labour for 
the conversion of souls,.and to have as little to do with manage- 
ment as I could. I allow, in raising the mighty work, the Lord, 
contrary to my inclination, had kept me in the front, and by 
His terrors he had compelled me to take the headship in the 
camp-meeting course ;” and he goes on to say substantially that 
this camp-meeting course was not one of ease, or of conferring 
with flesh and blood, but was raised up by the hand of the Lord. 
for the salvation of sinners and the reviving of believers. A 
few extracts from his journals will give a good. impression of 
the state of his mind and of the character of his labours during 
the remainder of the year 1808. 

‘Friday, July 8.—I went to Tunstall. J. Nixon discoursed 
with me about being out of the Society. I said I ought to have 
had an opportunity to answer for myself. He said I should 
endeavour to come in again. I said I had left it to the Lord. 
He said I should have more privileges. I said as it was I 
should. have the privilege of doing the will of the Lord. He 

12 
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said if I did that I should be a happy man. We then talked ot 
the deep things of religion.” 

“Saturday, July 9.—I set off for Kingsley, and had a happy 
time just before I arrived. As my brother and I designed to 
visit a new place, I waited on the Lord for direction while the 
Divine impression was upon me, and believed it to be His will 
that we should visit Wootton.” 

‘“‘ Sunday, July 10.—My brother was to come to Tean with a 
horse. I was rather foot-sore, but I set off early for Wootton, 
seven miles, to appoint a meeting for half-past two; and to my 
surprise I was told of its being nine or ten miles to Tean, and 
T was quite a stranger to the road, and very foot-sore, but the 
Lord giving me strength, I forced my way, and reached before 
my brother had read his text. "We then rode and ran by turns, 
and arrived at Wootton in due time; and this Wootton meeting 
was extraordinary. The cause took root, and has continued to 
this day. We took up Ramsor and Lexhead with it, connecting 
the whole with Tean. After the Wootton meeting we set off 
home. The horse had travelled from our house to Tean, seven- 
teen miles; thence to Wootton, ten; then back home, about 
eighteen more. This was one of the hardest days of labour I 
ever underwent; and if we had not had a horse, I could not 
have got home, but should have fainted on the road through 
excessive fatigue. But the Lord greatly owned that day’s 
labour.” 

“Sunday, July 17.—We had another camp-meeting on Mow 
(this was the Wake Sunday, and the anniversary of the second 
camp-meeting held there). We invited no one, but let people 
know, and left it to the Lord to send whom He would, and He 
sent plenty of labourers.” 

‘Mr. Bourne says that Thomas Cotton at this time rendered 
great service at the various camp-meetings, and that being a 
poor man, with a large family, he and his brother paid his 
wages for any loss of time he had to sustain, and they also gave 
him a‘good deal of other help. This good man was shortly after- 
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wards expelled from the Methodist Society for preaching at camp- 
meetings. Mr. Bourne further remarks that the camp-meeting 
fathers acted somewhat as did Messrs. J. and Q. Wesley before 
they began to form classes. Like those eminent men, they did 
not at once take upon them the whole care of Societies, but the 
fruits of their labours fell into other communities. And that as 
the Lord was evidently with them, W. Maxfield, of Mow Cop, 
T. Knight, of Harrischead, and T, White, of Runcorn, fell in 
with them—all being preachers. 

“ After a time,” Mr. Bourne writes, “I had an admonition 
from heaven to bring my manual labours to a close, to give my- 
self wholly up to the work of the ministry, and to trust the Lord 
for foodand raiment. This was a trial to nature—a most severe 
trial. I used every means I could, for weeks, to avoid it, till at 
last I was made sensible that if I persisted, my natural life would 
be taken; and when I yielded up, I received a peculiar blessing 
from God, a blessing I cannot forget. We had plenty of employ- 
ment as preachers, and the world was open before us ; we could 
have had more if we could have done it. Our bond of union 
was the grace of God, and our main zeal asa community was 
for the conversion of sinners, and the increase and enlargement 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ upon earth; and our hands 
were so pure from proselyting that we were free to labour in 
other communities.” 

It may here be remarked that Mr. Bourne gradually with- 
drew from much of his worldly business before the final resolve 
to give it up altogether was reached; and that while he con- 
tinued to labour with his own hands, he devoted all that his 
earnings yielded, after meeting the most economical demands of 
his own sustenance, to promoting the spread of the Gospel, partly 
by paying other labourers for time and service, partly by 
publishing tracts, handbills, and small books, and partly by 
meeting the requirements of the camp-meetings in every other 
way. No man, perhaps, ever held the world with a looser 
grasp, or gave up all his worldly emoluments and prospects for 
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the good of souls more heartily and cheerfully than did he. 
He was pre-eminently a man of one business—that business the 
salvation of souls—a man of one idea—that idea the glory of 
God. 

He says, ‘July 28.—I set out for Leeds. I took this long 
journey rather at the instance of Warrington friends, in order 
that the extracts to be added in the Life of Abbott might be 
perfected.” This Life of Abbott was one of the works he pub- 
lished for cheap distribution, that thereby he might help on the 
spread of experimental religion. Abbott was a very devoted 
American minister, and his life was calculated to do its readers 
great spiritual good. Hence this journey. He goes on to say, 
that on Friday he arrived at Leeds very foot-sore, a statement of 
the nature of which there are many in his journals. Indeed, 
it is very questionable whether any man ever walked so 
many miles in the prosecution of Christian enterprise as did 
Hugh Bourne. Even to the last of his long life, he kept up 
this toilsome habit, not because conveyances were not available, 
but because he was unwilling to spend money on his own 
comfort or convenience that might be, as he thought, more 
prudently expended on other objects. 

We may in this place mention a very illustrative case that 
occurred some years after this Leeds journey. Having on one 
occasion been invited to preach anniversary sermons at Stockport, 
he complied with the request. After the services had closed, the 
officials asked what they owed him for expenses. ‘“* Twopenee- 
halfpenny,’’ he replied. Thinking he had not understood them, 
they asked again, “Mr. B., what are your expenses?” Some- 
what sharply, as was sometimes his way of answering questions, 
he said, “ Twopence-halfpenny, I told you ; cannot you believe 
me? TI can give you a bill if you like. A pennyworth of bread, 
a pennyworth of cheese, and a halfpennyworth of treacle-beer.” 
This was what he was out of pocket for his journey, having 
walked the entire distance, some thirty miles, and spent this 
small sum for what he deemed necessary refreshment. Of course, 
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he would be at similar charges in returning, and the Stockport 
friends would most probably see it right to make him some 
additional allowance as remuneration for his services; though, 
if they were like some parties of whom we have heard, they 
might consider actual outlay all it was necessary to “pay. 
Probably there are still persons to be found in some churches 
who would like to be supplied with extra services at this econo- 
mical rate, but it should be remembered all men cannot do with 
the hard fare and hard toil Mr. Bourne could endure, and that 
the extraordinary constitution God had given him might possibly 
have been all the better for a little more care. Whether he 
acted as he did in such matters with an eye to setting a 
good example to others, as well as from a sense of its being his 
personal duty so to act, we undertake not to say; but at all 
events there is no need, as there is no likelihood, of his example 
being rigidly followed to its extremes. It might have been better 
in some cases if he had been rather more considerate of his 
health and comfort, as it doubtless would be wellif some persons 
now-a-days considered these matters less and other things more. 
<< Extremes to be avoided,”’ was one of Mr. Bourne’s maxims; but 
while he often put it in print, one cannot confidently say he 
always put it in practice. But we can say in this relation, ‘‘ His 
very failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 

When at Leeds he had the privilege of hearing the Yorkshire 
popular Methodist local preacher, Mr. William Dawson, and 
he records his opinion of him thus:—‘‘Such a preacher I 
scarcely ever heard. A man of great abilities and great simpli- 
city, and full of life and power. I thought myself fully paid 
for my journey to Leeds had it been only to hear this man.” 

Again he writes, “‘ Tuesday, August 2.—I set off from Leeds 
by coach to Manchester, which cost me seven shillings; for my 
feet being sore, and all things considered, I thought it to be the 
cheapest way. I started with a Methodist coachman. From 
Manchester I walked eighteen miles to Warrington the same 
day, and then went to Stockton Heath (some two miles further), 
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Dr. Johnson being there to hold a meeting.” The reader will 
see that, to satisfy his sense of right, he had to record not only 
that he was foot-sore, but also that, all things considered, he 
thought it the cheapest to take coach from Leeds to Manchester ; 
and in proof that after all he was not too indulgent to the flesh, 
he states that he walked the same day twenty miles to meet Dr. 
Johnson, his Dublin friend, who was then holding a meeting at 
Stockton Heath. If his feet were sore in the morning, how 
would they be at night ? 

In the month of August, most probably with some luggage 
to carry, see this pedestrian performing, as an almost everyday 
sort of feat, a walk of twenty weary miles, though foot-sore 
at the beginning, and this chiefly to have the pleasure of 
joining his friends that evening at P. Phillips’s in the worship 
of God. 

In Mr. Bourne’s journals he mentions, some years after this 
date, that on, as he believes, his second visit to Warrington, the 
Lord granted him peculiar success in the Quaker Methodist 
Chapel, that the eminent Mrs Richardson was induced to set 
out for heaven under his ministry—a lady in good circum- 
stances, who became a preacheress and a mother in Israel. A 
Mrs. Eaton, too, in the same locality, and about the same time, 
he states, was set at liberty during a conversation with him. 
He also says that when going from London Bridge to War- 
rington one Sabbath afternoon, at a time when the militia were 
exercising, the lane being full of the militia and others, he began 
to preach to the people as he walked; and he preached all the 
way down to Latchford, Warrington. So that he preached, he 
says, a mile and a half. This he regards as the third proces- 
sionary service with which he was acquainted. The first was 
a walking prayer-meeting among the Stockport revivalists, 
about 1804. The second was a singing procession by the 
Harrisehead people when going to a Burslem Methodist love- 
feast, and this third was a walking preaching service. Hence the 
walking, praying, singing, and preaching services he took so 
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much interest in promoting and conducting in after years were 
thus early commenced. 

It may be observed here that, though he was a decided 
opponent of long preaching, if measured by time, he does not 
seem to have been always much opposed to it if measured by 
distance; a sermon of an hour long would, the most of his life, 
have been regarded by him as a serious offence, but a sermon a 
mile and a half long seems to have been quite to his taste. This 
instance supplies proof, if proof is needed, that he was 
generally on the watch for opportunities of doing good, and, 
however persons of a fastidious or highly-cultivated taste might 
regard his proceedings, if he could but speak any word or 
perform any deed by which God could be honoured and souls 
blest, he was content. ‘‘ Ever in his great Master’s eye,’ he 
was ever wishful to secure His approval, little heeding what 
man might think, or what he could do to him if only his great 
errand was accomplished—‘“‘if by any means I might save 
some.” 

Runcorn and Risley were within reach of Warrington, and 
they shared Mr. Bourne’s labours about this time. He writes: 
‘Thomas White, of Runcorn, was an Independent preacher 
and had a small society, and he united with us, and camp- 
meetings were held on Runcorn-hill.” On Runcorn-hill they 
are still held each Whit-Sunday, and, as the writer knows from 
personal experience, they are often very large and very success- 
ful. Not many better camp-mectings are held in that part, and 
not many spots so favourable for holding them could be found. 
The ground is convenient for both preachers and hearers, and 
the fine view of the river Mersey, which flows down the neigh- 
pouring vale to Liverpool, and whose silvery sheen is well seen 
from the hill, together with many nice patches of landscape 
around, add interest if not enchantment to the view ; and when 
the loud songs of our Zion are being sung by the worshipping 
crowds, or the voice of prayer or preaching is re-echoing among 
the distant hills and vales, altogether the Runcorn-hill camp- 
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meeting forms a scene superior to many that have employed 
the artist’s pencil or swelled the poet’s numbers. 

The Society at Risley, as before noticed, was raised up chiefly 
by the labours of L. Dow, and held aloof some time from any 
particular community; but attracted by the camp-meeting 
movement the members threw in their lot with Mr. Bourne and 
his friends. ‘So, says Mr. Bourne, “we had classes in the 
year 1808, but not of our own raising. After this, Thomas 
Knight, who might have been termed a converting preacher, 
pressed in among us. *He dwelt in Cheshire, but removed into 
Staffordshire; so we were a company of six preachers, and 
had many pious, praying labourers. For a time we benefited 
other communities, yet our own settled places increased. In 
the Bemersley and Mow Cop direction we laboured at Gratton, 
Gillow-heath, Congleton-edge, and Brown-edge. In another 
direction were Tean, Wootton, Ramsor, and Cauldon-low; and 
other places kept opening.” 

The six preachers referred to were H. Bourne, J. Bourne, T. 
Cotton, W. Maxfield, T. White, and T. Knight. In a few 
months after W. Alcock and W. Turner were added; and in 
the course of a little longer time J. Crawfoot and M. Dunnel— 
a female from Macclesfield. 

‘‘On my way to Ramsor, August 20,” says Mr. Bourne, ‘‘T 
planned a camp-meeting to be held on Ramsor Common ; and at 
Ramsor, without my speaking of it, F. Horrobin proposed the 
same. This I thought providential, and gave out the meeting 
to be held in a fortnight. J. Bourne, M. Bayley, and T. Cotton, 
as also J. H., from Mow Cop, and my friend, W. Clowes, were 
with me at this camp-meeting, besides some pious, praying 
labourers. We were amidst a rainy season, but the Lord in His 
levingkindness gave us fine weather. T. Cotton, in particular, 
had an extraordinary time in preaching; but the great force of 
the camp-mecting was in the praying services. The Lord 
crowned these with His glorious presence.” 

‘Sunday, September 18.—I preached at Laskedge, Gratton, 
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and Gillow-heath. My brother James provided two saddle 
horses for himself and T. Cotton, and they were at Tean and 
Wootton. Cotton brought word that nearly thirty started for 
heaven at the camp-mecting, and there is a great desire for 
another. Mr. Joseph Salt, a respectable farmer of Wootton, was 
fully brought to God under Cotton’s ministry. Before this he 
had been awakened by means of a pious young female. Our 
Wootton people met in the Lexhead and Ramsor class; but 
when it was judged proper to have a class at Wootton, Mr. Salt 
was made leader, and Mrs. Salt was a mother in Israel.” 

‘«‘ Wednesday, 21.—J. H. strongly pressed me to have another 
camp-meeting at Ramsor, which induced me to write to F. 
Horrobin to arrange for another, to be held October 9. The 
Lord favoured us with fine weather at this meeting also; and I 
was led to believe the Lord was about to give a powerful call to 
the people all about this country, and subsequent events have 
proved that my faith that day was of the operation of the Spirit 
of God. There was good attention all day. W. Clowes first 
began to preach at this meeting, and the people encouraged him 
to go on.* This was the last camp-meeting held in 1808.” 

The following week Mr. Bourne spent chiefly at Lexhead, 
studying Greek; he read much in the Greek Testament, and 
took care to intermix prayer with his classical studies. He 
remarks in his journal, ‘‘I believe the Lord requires at my 
hands to learn the Greck and Hebrew. I have been much 





* Tt has been thought there is a discrepancy between Mr. Bourne’s 
statement that Mr. Clowes began to preach at Ramsor camp-meeting, and 
Mr. Clowes’s own statement in his j ournals, that he spoke at Mow camp- 
meeting, May 31, 1807; but the discrepancy is more apparent than real. 
Mr. Bourne refers to Mr. Clowes’s taking a text and preaching in the 
common acceptation of the term, while Mr. Clowes refers to a simple 
statement of his experience and a brief exhortation. Mr. Clowes had 
probably exhorted repeatedly before the Ramsor meeting, but now for the 
first time he began to preach, and such was the impression his first 
sermon produced, that “the people encouraged him to go on.” 
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assisted in the languages through prayer.” If such studies 
were always prosecuted from such motives, and in such a spirit, 
the dryness and difficulty of which students often complain 
would be very much modified, if not entirely removed. 
‘* Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

‘Wednesday, October 19.—I was at Harrisehead prayer- 
meeting,” says Mr. Bourne, ‘ and had an extraordinary time.” 
And speaking of the revival at Ramsor and around, he says, 
*‘ The friends seemed to think it could hardly have been begun by 
any other means than the camp-meetings, and thus their faith 
in the success of these meetings generally was strengthened.” 

“October 24.—We began family prayer in my father’s 
kitchen. My father was so violent a man that we neglected it 
before.’ Prior to this, his mother and her children had had to 
worship where they could to keep clear of his father’s violence. 
But now the Lord opened their way to begin what, doubtless, 
they had long wished to begin, the worship of God around their 
own family altar. 

He says, ‘‘ November 3.—I sat with Crawfoot and others; 
they were talking, and I breathed my soul to God for the Holy 
Ghost to come on the Church. The Lord made great discoveries 
to me, and I felt resolute to feel after this thing.”’ On the 
following Sabbath he laboured among the Independent Metho- 
dists at Macclesfield; on the Tuesday he was at Bosley, and 
says, ‘‘I was in the cutting power.” He was now accustomed 
to make pretty frequent visits to old J. Crawfoot’s and W. 
Clowes’s for spiritual conversation ; and he often had special 
displays of the Divine presence and power in their company. 

‘Thursday, December 22.—I was at Tunstall. Mr. Edwards 
preached. I then went to a meeting at W. Clowes’s. A 
young man got his heart washed. I remained conversing 
with W. Clowes. He asked me about J.’s wife at R. We 
prayed; and he was drawn to pray for her, and her state was 
laid upon him. He had a dreadful struggle. My recollection 
was taken away. When I recovered I was some time before I 
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could tell what he was praying for. His wife also was struck 
with a temptation that he was going mad: he was tempted 
nearly the same. A backslider’s state, that of a person residing 
in the house with him, was laid upon him; however, he con- 
quered. J was glad he had had this pinch, for before he scarcely 
knew how to sympathise with a person of a sorrowful spirit.” 

‘Tuesday, December 27.—It is now very edifying to me to 
read letters on full sanctification. I grow more and more 
spiritual every day. O Lord, fill me with Thy love and Thy 
glory, and guide my steps in all things, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

“ Thursday, 29.—A good time at Tunstall. I felt unutterable 
things. I have lately laboured much in the closet, and it is 
most joyful to me: it is always a feast.” 

“December 31.—Set off with W. Clowes to Delamere Forest. 
We went to the watch-night. We prayed the old year out.’ 
Mr. Bourne thus ended the year well, and on reviewing its 
trials, toils, and triumphs, would see cause to exclaim, ‘“‘ Now 
thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us 
in every place. But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.” 
In the course of this year he had spared neither time, [travel, 
nor expense to make the Gospel known in his own and neigh- 
bouring counties, scores of souls had been brought to God, and 
united to existing churches. Hehad also done a considerable 
amount of work in the way of*printing and circulating suitable 
religious publications, and the good thereby indirectly as well 
as directly accomplished, *‘ the day will declare.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Revival.under the Labours of Mr. Bourne is Perpetuated—Like the 
Waters in Ezekiel’s Vision, the River which rose in Staffordshire 
spread and deepened across the Surrounding Counties—The same 
Kind of Labour that was Successful in Beginning was necessary for 
the Continuation of the Work—Engagements in 1809—Mr. Clowes'a: 
Valuable Coadjutor—Also W. Alcock, T. Cotton, and. James Bourne 
render great Assistance—Camp-meetings this Year—Mr. Bourne 
attends Wesleyan Meetings and assists therein — Works in the 
Harvest - fields and Studies Greek—By Hard Working finds time 
in the Field for Prayer as well as Study — Meditations among 
the Tombs —A Visit to the Scenes of his Boyhood — Publishes 
a Hymn-book — Makes some Poetic Attempts — He engages’ J. 
Crawfoot as a Travelling Preacher—Remarks about Crawfoot—Mr. 
Bourne inclined to visit America to see the Camp-meetings—Mrs.. 
Dunnel—The Tunstall Methodists—Preaching Established in Mr. 
Smith’s Kitchen—Mrs. Dunnel visits Standley in company with the 
Messrs. Bourne, and the Circumstances which led to this Visit—The 
Results—The Formation of the Standley Class—Reference to an 
Account in the Primitive Methodist Magazine, 1845—The Standley 
Class the Nucleus of the Connexion—Reference to the Society Tickets 
and the Deed Poll—Quotations from Mr. Bourne’s Journals—Number 
of Places, Preachers, and Members in July, 1810. 


Tue revival of religion which Mr. Bourne had been so signally 
useful, under God, in commencing, he was equally useful in per- 
petuating and extending. And as, like the prophet in the vision 
of the waters (Ezekiel xlvii.), we journey in company with the 
man who has the measuring line in his hand, by the side. of. the 
deepening and widening stream, from its origin as a small rivulet 
until it becomes a river to swim in—a river that cannot be passed 
over—we cannot fail to be impressed with the providential 
means by which this revival current was set a-flowing, or with 
the rapidity of the onward course which, during subsequent 
years, despite the manifold obstacles it had to encounter, it con- 
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tinued to pursue. This evangelistic movement, like a majestic 
river, advanced from its elevated source in the moorlands. of 
Staffordshire, along and across the adjaceat counties, from year 
to year, till the country generally had been visited and blest, 
and the aspect of the moral landscape had thereby been won- 
drously changed and improved. 

The movements of Divine Providence in relation to this 
remarkable second great Methodistic revival ought not to be 
overlooked by any student of either the history of England or 
the history of Methodism ; and none was ever more disposed to 
see and acknowledge the Divine hand herein than the devoted 
individual on whom that hand conferred the greatest share of 
the honour of its origination and perpetuation. But he knew 
full well that the work begun with so much self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, and self-consecration, and which Heaven had so greatiy 
owned, could only be carried forward by using the same kind of 
efforts, and by the continued realisation of the Divine blessing, 
and hence to the continuous use of these efforts, and the exercise 
of faith for the needful blessing, he day by day and year by year 
devoted himself. 

In the year 1809 he pursued the course of toil and Christian 
zeal by which the preceding years had been distinguished, and 
some of the events of this year, we shall see, had a very 
important bearing on the subsequent enlargement and prosperity 
of the work. The hearty co-operation of Mr. Clowes had now 
become of essential advantage in Mr. Bourne’s numerous engage- 
ments, and during the summer of this year they were much 
together in missionary labour. W. Alcock, too, who afterwards 
rendered eminent service to the rising community, was this 
year‘induced by Mr. Bourne to begin to preach. J. Bourne and 
T. Cotton still were in labours abundant. Camp-meetings were 
held in May at Ramsor, in June on Mow, in July at: Biddulph, 
and again on Mow. These were the principal camp-meetings 
held this year. Mr. Bourne made occasional visits to the 
services of the Wesleyan body at Norton, Tunstall, and else- 
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where. He sometimes not only attended the class-meetings, 
but even led class, thus showing that a fraternal feeling was 
kept up between him and many of his old friends. He and Mr. 
Clowes also entered very freely into the work of family visit- 
ing, so that frequently when going to their preaching appoint- 
ments they called by the way upon many persons, spoke to 
them on spiritual things, and prayed with and for them; and 
they did the same kind of work very generally in the villages 
and towns at which they preached. The good they thus effected 
is beyond calculation. 

In order to support himself, Mr. Bourne still, like the Apostle 
Paul in similar circumstances, frequently worked with his own 
hands—in assisting his brother and otherwise—that he might 
not be chargeable to the friends among whom he was called to 
labour.* Nor did this suffice; but he expended considerable 
sums from time to time in the support of other labourers, as we 
have seen, and shall yet further see. Some of the entries in his 
journal in regard to his manual, and also his mental labours, are 
peculiarly interesting. He writes:—‘ July 10. I was at work 
at Shieldscroft. At night heard Mr. Button, Wesleyan, preach 
at Norton. He asked me to give him B. Abbott’s life-—11th. 
I was weak in body, but worked at Shieldscroft, and at night 
had a glorious time at Birchenough’s.—12th. I was weak in 
body, and was at Bradley Green and Shieldscroft. I had much 
talk with R. Bailey about faith. O Lord, strengthen him !— 
14th. Haymaking and studying Greek.—1l5th. Haymaking. 
To-day I made great progress in Greek. O Lord, make me to 
do all to Thy glory, through Jesus Christ! Amen.—16th. 
Camp-meeting at Mow. Plenty of preachers, and a vast com- 
pany in the afternoon.—18th. I was haymaking. At night 
J. Nixon came for me to lead Clowes’s class. I went, and had a 





* Though Mr. B. had been convinced that it was his duty to give up 
his worldly business, he does not seem to have been able to do this fully 
and finally at this time, but he was arranging to do so as soon as he 
conveniently could. 
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good time.—September 21. I worked in the corn, and was 
strong in faith—22nd. I worked very hard in the corn. I was 
setting up corn after three scythes, and by working quickly I 
often got a little time to kneel behind a fivver,* which was 
well forme. I telt nothing in me that desired anything but 
God.—25th. I worked hard in the corn, and got time to pray 
frequently. Iam happy.” 

Here was a fine example of the apostolic rule, ‘‘ Not slothful 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Study, prayer, 
and work—work, prayer, and study. This was the kind of 
relaxation—this the interchange of labour and recreation in 
which Hugh Bourne indulged. He redeemed the time because 
the days were evil. He lived with an eye to making 
the best of both worlds. He had solved the problem 
which so many cannot understand, how to do business 
at one and the same time in relation to things usually 
thought so contrary to each other as those belonging to this 
world and those pertaining to the next. He could do worldly 
duty religiously, and serve God as truly and profitably in the 
hay-meadow or corn-field as in the chapel or meeting-house. 
To him every place was holy ground, and in some sense every 
day a Sabbath. He realised God’s presence in all places, and 
felt after Him that he might find Him near. Is not this the 
true order of things? Ought we not always to wait on God in 
whatever engaged, and try to live in the spirit of devotion 
wherever we are? Call not this cant, fanaticism, mopishness, 
mysticism; rather call it the religion of the prophets, the 
psalmist, the apostles, the Lord Jesus. Would there were more 
of it in these days of enlightenment, progress, professionalism, 
and religious routine! Moreover, Mr. Bourne held the world 
with so loose a hand that he was always prepared to leave a 
business in which his earthly prospects were inviting, to spend 
and be spent for Christ and souls. While, therefore, he toiled 





* Kivver, a provincialism for a shock, or a pile of sheaves. 
K 
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with such a zest when in the practice of his worldly calling, he 
often spent more time in the month in religious excursions, 
holding preaching services, visiting from house to house, and 
discharging similar duties, than he spent at his home, his trade, 
and the farm. “This one thing Ido,” was the motto on his 
crest. ‘‘ We live not for ourselves, but for Him that died for us 
and rose again,” the standard of his ambition. 
- Mr. Bourne took occasion, as opportunity served, to seek ar 
increase of deadness to the world by “ meditations among the 
tombs’? of his early associates. Hence he visited Bucknall in 
July of this year, and spent some time in the graveyard where 
lay the mortal remains of some of his old schoolfellows and of 
other companions of his youth. He says, ‘‘I felt very solemn 
while examining their tombs. I almost felt as if I should not 
long be an inhabitant of this world.’’? To promote his spiritual 
interests he also visited, about the same date, Fordhays, where 
the first sixteen years of his life had been spent, and he went over 
the field in which he had been first convinced of sin. We can 
conceive what would be the character of his recollections and 
meditations while thus employed. He would retire from these 
scenes a ‘‘wiser and a better man.’”? He did not need, like 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, to employ a 
page to call out at his bedroom door each morning, ‘‘ Remember 
thou art mortal!’”? Nor like one of our English monarchs, to lie 
down alive in his coflin, to deepen his sense of the solemnity of 
the grave, and of the brevity of the pilgrimage thither. He found 
the vanity of earth, and the vast importance of being ready to 
leave it, duly impressed upon his ‘‘ thoughtful heart” by 
prayerful and solemn reflections. Hence he learnt to 
“Trample on its whole delight, 
And seek a city out of sight— 
A city in the skies!” 

In the present year he also prepared and published a collec- 
tion of hymns, the title of which was, ‘‘ A General Collection of 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs for Camp-meetings and Revivals. 


Selected by Hugh Bourne.” Most of the hymns of the collec- 
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tion were of American origin, and had been brought to this 
country by Lorenzo Dow, who published a similar collection for 
a similar object. Among others the following, very popular 
among us years ago, were selected from Dow’s book :—‘‘ My 
soul’s full of glory,” &c. ‘‘ Come, friends and relations,” &e. 
“¢ See how the Scriptures are fulfilling,” &c. ‘‘Come all ye 
wand’ring pilgrims dear,” &c. ‘‘ Arise, O Zion, rise and shine,” 
&e. ‘Lift up your hearts, Immanuel’s friends,” &e. ‘The 
Lord’s into His garden come,” &c. ‘‘ Come, brethren dear, who 
know the Lord,” &c. ‘‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” &e. 
And a better selection for his purpose it would have been diffi- 
cult at that day to publish. He had a lively sense of what was 
wanted by the infant societies, and to aid in fanning the flame 
of devotion among the working classes of the country; and 
his excellent judgment in this case, as in many others, was 
singularly conspicuous.* " If not in the preparation of this 
hymn-book, certainly in preparing a subsequent and larger 
one, he courted the muses himself; and though it is confessed 
his forte was not poetry, yet his stanzas were at least creditable 
to his piety. 

But he was prepared to undertake any kind of labour, and 
risk almost any pecuniary loss which he was able to bear, for 
the promotion of the blessed work on which his whole soul was 
bent. He did not contemplate worldly gain by his publications, 
and generally, at least in his early efforts, he “‘ gained a loss.” 
Still he accomplished his object if good was done; and without 
question much good was effected by this means. 

The principal event by which the latter part of 1809 was 
distinguished was his ‘calling out” James Crawfoot as a 








* Toa very large circle of our members ana hearers, it isa matter of deep 
regret that many of the hymns in this early collection have been dropped 
from our present hymn-book. While sympathising with this feeling and 
these friends, it may, perhaps, be as well toremind them that the 
Primitive Methodist Revival Hymn-book, and the Sabbath School Hymn- 
book, contain several of said hymns, besides many others suitable for 
prayer-meetings, revival services, and similar occasions. 

K 2 
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salaried travelling preacher. Crawfoot, as elsewhere noticed, 
was a singular character. He had been some years a Wesleyan 
local preacher, but I believe at the time Mr. Bourne engaged 
him to itinerate he had ceased to hold that office; probably he 
had been left off the plan for his irregularities in reference to 
going amongst and preaching for the Warrington Quaker 
Methodists. At all events, according to Mr. Herod’s account, 
in his “‘ Biographical Sketches,’”’ he had been brought to trial for 
these things. He was evidently a man of considerable standing 
and experience, and thus suitable for the ministry under the 
patronage of Mr. Bourne. And though for certain reasons he 
did not itinerate more than three or four years, he continued to 
preach and otherwise labour to do good to an advanced age, and 
when upwards of eighty he suddenly and triumphantly passed 
to the skies. His mortal remains lie in the churchyard of 
Tarvin, in the county of Chester, where a monument, reared 
by filial affection, perpetuates the memory of his piety and 
labours. 

The reasons for Mr. Bourne’s employing Crawfoot as a hired 
preacher were twofold—sympathy for the man himself, who at 
‘the time was in very straitened circumstances, and sympathy 
for perishing souls, who all round the country appeared to be ‘‘as 
sheep having no shepherd.”” Mr. Clowes says he had previously 
conversed with Crawfoot about his being more fully given up to 
the Lord’s work, and then laid the matter before Mr. Bourne, 
who, having a little money beforehand, felt called to spend a 
portion of it in thus furthering the cause so dear to his heart. 
“This,” says Mr. B., ‘I believe the Lord required at my 
hands.’’ He engaged him in November, and he was to labour 
till the following Lady Day for ten shillings a week. On Mr. 
Bourne’s reporting to his brother James what he had done, the 
latter highly approved of the engagement, and voluntarily under- 
took to pay half the salary himself. The stipulations laid down by 
Mr. Bourne in engaging Crawfoot were that he should labour 
to get souls converted, and try to get them into some Christian 
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church, and that if any persons gave him money it should go 
towards paying his salary. He was to labour generally according 
to his own convictions, but if convenient, Mr. Bourne wished him 
to spend one part of his time in Cheshire and Lancashire, and 
another part in Staffordshire. The old man’s labours were very 
successful, and the Bournes spent forty pounds in payment of 
his salary, besides what was contributed by others. Sometimes 
he laboured alone, sometimes one or other of the brothers 
Bourne, and at other times Mr. Clowes, was with him. 
Both Mr. Clowes and Mr. Bourne testify to his success. 
Many souls were brought to God during the period of his 
humble missionary labours; many in public services, and 
many in conversation in the social circle; many classes were 
raised and handed over to the Wesleyan or other bodies, and 
many believers were built up on their most holy faith. The 
Messrs. Bourne and Clowes received great good from the 
missionary’s conversation, preaching, and prayers, and their 
success in after life was, no doubt, greatly aided and increased 
by his example and instructions. By employing Crawfoot, as 
well as by his personal efforts, Mr. Bourne did the cause of 
religion very valuable service, and the impress of his own early 
and devoted labours, and those of his original travelling preacher, 
may still be traced in various lineaments and characteristics of 
the Primitive Methodist Connexion. 

In the beginning of 1810—and indeed some time previously 
—Mr. Bourne felt strong inclinations to visit the United States 
of America, that he might personally witness the camp-meeting 
scenes in the land of their nativity ; but Providence so overruled 
events that he was detained at home. One may suppose 
that, considering his freedom from domestic ties and his loose 
hold of worldly business, together with his deep interest 
in revival work, that if he had then crossed the Atlantic he 
would very probably not have returned ; and then one is led to 
ask, What would have been the result so far as the camp-meetings 
of England and the,existence of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
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nexion are concerned? Would the camp-meeting system have 
collapsed, and the Primitive Methodist Connexion, then in 
embryo, never have seen the light? God only knows. But— 
‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
“ Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will.” 
We might as well ask, Suppose Oliver Cromwell had gone to 
America when he had decided to do so, but was hindered by the 
Government of Charles I., what about the Commonwealth of 
England, and all the glorious results of the great Oliver’s life 
and labours in this kingdom and the world? Shortsighted 
mortals are we, and the control of affairs is not left to our 
limited skill and feeble hands; but He who is— 


“Too wise to err,” 
And 
* Too good to be unkind,’’ 


And who sees the end from the beginning, and works “all 
things after the counsel of His own will’’—does ‘all things 
well,” and we must 
“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense,” 

But say, ‘‘ Even so, Father: for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 
He had designs respecting these great and good men, and 
respecting the country that gave them birth, which led to His 
so controlling the affairs of their times, and the inclinations of 
their minds, that they were prevented from leaving the shores 
of England for the inviting freedom and great religious attrac- 
tions of America, and were guided along the pathway of duty and 
useful enterprise at home, by which not only did their country 
expericnce great political and religious advantages, but even 
themselves attained to positions of celebrity and honour that 
otherwise, we may venture to affirm, they never would have 
reached. 

About this date—the beginning of 1810—Mrs. Dunnel, 
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already named, had been invited to spend some time at 
Bemersley, the home of the Bournes, and to assist them and W. 
Alcock in various missionary labours in the neighbourhood. 
She had, in the year 1807, been allowed to occupy the pulpit of 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Tunstall, to detain her from the Norton 
camp-meeting, to which she had intended to go, and her 
preaching was so popular that many of the congregation wished, 
to hear her there on a subsequent occasion. But the super- 
intendent of the circuit had not now the same reason for 
allowing her the use of the pulpit, and therefore he declined to 
do so. The result was great dissatisfaction among the Tunstall. 
people; and a Mr. Smith was so much grieved that she was not 
allowed to preach in the chapel, that he arranged to let her 
preach in his kitchen. His kitchen was therefore licensed for 
preaching; and service was held in it on Friday evenings 
for several years. In this kitchen, Bourne, Clowes, Stcele, 
Nixon, and others, frequently worshipped and preached, and Mrs. 
Dunnel occasionally visited Tunstall to officiate therein. Her 
popularity as 4 public speaker attracted large congregations in 
many of the places at which she ministered. 

Being at Bemersley, as aforesaid, she was appointed to preach 
at the village of Standley, near Leck, a place some four miles 
from Bemersley, on Wednesday, March 14, 1810; and such 
results followed the service of that evening that we may be 
excused if we give some account of its antecedents. 

Mr. Bourne says, “About the year 1802, when I opened 
Norton, my cousin, William Bourne, lived there, and his 
daughter Mary was one of my converts, and she grew well in 
grace. But after a time she married Joseph Slater, a forgeman, 
who had been a Methodist, but had declined. They had removed 
for his business, and Mary being thereby deprived of the regular 
means of grace, had declined also. But in the year 1810 they 
lived at Standley, and he was employed at Standley forge by 
Mr. Paddy ; and as Joseph and Mary wished to start afresh for 
heaven, they applied to James Bourne for the means. There 
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was, however, no house opened, and this was a difficulty; but 
Mr. Paddy informed Joseph that if he could get Mrs. Dunnel to 
preach once in his house, he should be at liberty to open it for 
meetings; and from this the appointment at Standley was 
made.” 

From this quotation it is clear that the statement which has 
often been made, that not one of the persons who composed 
the class at Standley—which about this date was formed in 
Slater’s house, and of which Slater became the leader—had ever 
before belonged to any Christian church is incorrect; for, though 
at the time of their joining the Standley class they were out of 
Church membership, and in a backsliding state, yet Joseph 
Slater had certainly been a Methodist—H. Bourne so testifying— 
and the strong probability is his wife also had been in the Society. 

On the day appointed for Mrs. Dunnel to preach at Standley, 
Mr. H. Bourne went to the village carly in the afternoon to 
make preparation for the service, and no doubt to secure as large 
a congregation as he could by making the meeting extensively 
known—his brother James following, accompanying the preach- 
eress on horseback. . By some means, Mr. James and Mrs. D. 
missed the proper road, so that they reached Standley after Mr. 
Hugh had begun the service. In Mr. Bourne’s journal occur the 
following entries :—‘‘ March 14th, 1810.—I was at Standley ; 
Mrs. Dunnel preached ; I began the meeting, she being too late ; 
we had a good time. This place has been tried and given up 
several times ; but now the work is begun, O Lord, continue it. 
I stayed at Standley all night, and Mary Slater, a backslider, 
was set at liberty.—Thursday, 15th. Joseph Slater was nearly 
set at liberty. I then came to D. Rowley’s, and spent.some 
time with Mrs. Dunnel. Martha Machin came in; IL offered 
her a free salvation, and she believed. I then came to Samuel 
Bennison’s; E. Goodwin came in; I offered her a free salvation, 
but unbelief prevailed; however, the Lord sent Mrs. Dunnel, 
and we then prevailed, and she was set at liberty. We also 
prayed the light down upon a hardened woman present. After 
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tea I offered this woman a free salvation, and she was set at - 
liberty. We visited Thomas Holland, and he and his wife were 
nearly set at liberty. I then called on James Bennison, and his 
wife touched faith a little.—Friday, 16th. I went to Harrise- 
head, and talked with Hannah Shubotham. I then visited 
Betty Baddeley, and instructed her in the labouring work; I 
never met with a more earnest woman. I went to Maxfield’s, 
and offered a free salvation to Fanny, but she would not comply, 
although she was wrought on. Her father came in, and I offered 
him a free salvation, and he was much affected. [This was the 
blacksmith who told Daniel Shubotham that H. Bourne was a 
safe man. It appears he still remained unsaved, and, therefore, 
not safe himself.] I then visited Mary Buckley with E. Bad- 
deley ; we prayed, and had a good time. I had a severe travail 
for Thomas Maxfield, and for sinners about there.—Saturday, 
17th. Iset out for Ramsor, and called at Kingsley. The old 
Methodist preachers neglect under pretence of Mrs. Dunnel’s 
preaching there. I knelt down on the wayside and was blest. 
O Lord, prosper Thy work. _Amen.—Sunday, 18th. At ten I 
stood up at Newhouses, and had a good time and much power. 
At two I preached at Ramsor; at night at Wootton. Good, I 
trust, was done.” 

The visit of the Bournes and Mrs. Dunnel to Standley re- 
sulted in the formation of a class of ten members in the house 
where the preaching had been held, and of this class J. Slater 
became the leader. On what precise date this class was organ- 
ised we have no information; but in the light of the statements 
of Mr. Bourne we see it was not till after the visit above named, 
and therefore the statement published in the P. M. Magazine for 
1845, to the effect that Mr. Bourne found the class in existence 
on the occasion of this visit, we cannot receive. This state- 
ment on pp. 88, 89 of said Magazine was doubtless intended to 
be given with perfect accuracy, but the writer, depending either 
on hearsay or on his own memory, may have unwittingly 
fallen into this and other mistakes. It seems that he is not 
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correct in saying Hugh Bourne published, at the close of Mrs. 

Dunnel’s preaching, that he would preach there the following 
week, and that he fulfilled the appointment; but he visited 
Standley again on the 29th in company with J. Crawfoot, who 
preached. The class at Standley consisted of five male and five 
female members. Their nameswere Joseph Slater, Mary Slater, 
Elizabeth Baker, Susannah Roweroft, Ralph Goodwin, Mary 

Goodwin, Samuel Simcox, Thomas Redfern, and Isaac Belford... 
It is said Mr. Wesley’s first class consisted of ten members; and, 

if so, the circumstance that the Standley class (the first in the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, and the nucleus of the denomina- 

tion) was composed of the same number is not a little interest- 
ing, and presents a point of resemblance between the two 

denominations which is an undesigned coincidence the student 
of Methodistic history will not overlook. 8. Simcox, or—as 
Mr: Bourne sometimes spelt his name—Simeock, after a time 

became a laborious local preacher, and was very useful. He 
departed this life in 1817. 

It is remarkable that Mary Slater was the last survivor of 
the Standley class. She died at ‘Willenhall, in the Darlaston 
Circuit, in December, 1865, aged eighty-three years. She was 
a member at the time of her decease, and, according to a short 
notice in the large Magazine for 1867, p. 185, sent by Rev. 
John Graham, she finished her course well. She left a good 
character behind her, and it is said her numerous and respectable 
family are warm friends of the P. M. Connexion. 

Whether Mr. Bourne was present or not when the Standley 
class was formed we cannot say, but it was doubtless formed 
with his knowledge, approval, and concurrence ; and he and his 
brother, from the outset, took a very lively interest in its 
welfare. Nor was it long ere they found that its supervision as 
a distinct society, separate from the Wesleyan or any other com- 
munity, devolved on them. 

Mr. Bourne informs us that he intended as soon as possible to 
repair to Burslem, and to request the Wesleyans to take charge 
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of this class; but being providentially called to labour in distant 
places most of his time, for some weeks after the class began, he 
was prevented from accomplishing his purpose, and, in the 
meantime, another party interfered, and by that means closed the 
door against the junction with the Wesleyans. A leader of the 
name of John Brindley, at Norton, Mr. Bourne says, ‘“ thrust 
himself forward” to get the Standley people joined to the Old 
Connexion. But Mr. Edmondson, the Wesleyan superintendent, 
would not have them unless they gave up the services of the 
Bournes, and relinquished all connexion with them; and this 
they were not prepared to do, as, under the labours of the 
Bournes and their immediate coadjutors, the work at Standley 
had been commenced, and by them the place was supplied with 
preaching and other services. We quote from Mr. Bourne’s 
journals :—‘‘ May 22nd.—I sct off to Norton-green ; called on 
§. Bennison, and then came to Standley and led the class. They 
are going on well, particularly well. I had a precious time with 
them.—23rd. We had a most extraordinary time in family 
prayer at Joseph Slater’s. I had after that a wonderful time in 
conversation with Mary Slater. In the afternoon I visited a 
sick person. When Joseph Slater came from his work, between 
five and six o’clock, we engaged in conversation, and we had a 
particular opening. I cannot but look back and admire the 
wonderful hand of God. It was net my intention to have any- 
thing to do with raising separate societies, but to raise up as 
many people into the service of the Lord as I was able to do, and 
then to encourage them to join other socicties. This purpose 
arose from a supposition that there was a sufficient number of 
societies, from a vehement attachment to the old Methodists, and 
from a peculiar aversion to having any ruling part, or anything 
to do at the head of socictics. But Mr. Edmondson, as regards 
Standley, has put quite a different turn upon things. Here 
necessity is laid upon us, and we are obliged to go on in the 
work without them. It seems rather extraordinary that Mr. E. 
should have desired to thrust away those that were the means of 
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raising the work, and even those that have supported the work 
hitherto, and that he should have positively rejected the 
members, and absolutely refused to join them to the Old Society 
on any other terms. John Brindley had been to Mr. E. about 
Standley, and he upon this put it on the plan. Meantime John 
was informed that this would not do; that if we left them they 
would be grieved. At the quarter-day it was brought forward, 
and John proposed that we should labour jointly the first quarter, 
but Mr. E. said they would have it all in their own hands, or 
else they’ would have nothing to do with it. ‘Then,’ J. 
Brindley said, ‘yo mun lay your hands off it.’ This settled all. 
We had a wonderful time at Standley, and then I came home. 
“Up to this time we had laboured among the Wesleyans, and 
they among us, without jealousy, but now they made a law or 
rule to keep their members from attending our camp-meetings, 
so they drew a clear line of distinction between the Wesleyan 
and Primitive Connexions; but there was cleanness of hands on 
both sides. They did not take one member from us, and we did 
not take one from them—all was pure on both sides. There 
were various places at which we had laboured once a fortnight, 
and they had done the same; but these we left without taking 
away a member, and made our leaving as easy as it could well 
be. Soin these instances we gave no cause of complaint, nor 
can we charge the Wesleyans with wrong in making a law to 
prevent their members from attending the camp-meetings. At 
first we had no direction from heaven to immediately form new 
classes, as our call from the Lord appeared to be to labour for 
the benefit of other communities as well as our own. This was 
evidently the Lord’s will, and we were blessed in the doing ot 
it. God was glorified, communities strengthened, and souls 
saved. But from providential circumstances, as well as Divine 
impressions, it now appeared to be the will of God that we, as a 
camp-meeting community, should form classes, and take upon us 
the care of churches in the fear of God; and this had to be done 
with care, with faith, and holy fear, and as the Lord opened our 
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way we went forward in it; and, by the blessing of God, there 
had been some preparation, for I, my brother, and others had 
laboured much in conversation from house to house in opening 
the Scriptures and the mystery of faith, so that many of our 
people, although not members of a class, were able in word and 
doctrine.” 

From the preceding extracts a pretty clear idea may be ob- 
tained of the circumstances under which the Standley class was 
begun, and how it came to be the nucleus of a separate connexion. 
The fact of its having been always regarded by Mr. Bourne and 
others as*the commencement of the denomination is shown by 
the statement in the Deed Poll and that on the Society tickets. 
On the quarterly ticket we read: ‘‘ First camp-meeting held 
May 31st, 1807; first class formed, March, 1810.” The Deed 
Poll says: ‘‘In the year of our Lord, 1808, the said Hugh 
Bourne and James Bourne did establish several congregations of 
persons in different parts of England, with regular services of 
religious worship ; and did, in the month of March, 1810, estab- 
lish a congregation at Standley, in which place and congregation 
they also formed a society and class on a plan similar to that on 
which the late Reverend John Wesley, Master of Arts, deceased, 
formed societies and classes.” Thus the important task of 
taking on their hands the charge of a distinct religious com- 
munity now devolved upon the Bournes, and chiefly upon Mr. 
Hugh. His extreme timidity in regard to the responsibility he 
was called to encounter could not have been overcome but by 
the conviction that the duty was providential in its appointment, 
and that therefore to refuse it would be to incur the Divine dis- 
pleasure. In this matter, as in regard to his leading class, 
preaching, beginning the camp-meeting movement, and other 
enterprises, it would have been utterly useless for any one to try 
to induce him to undertake the task unless he had been con- 
vinced that God had called him to it, and required it at his 
hands; but when once he was satisfied of this, it would have 
been equally vain to try to persuade him to relinquish what he 
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we 
believed to be an obligation thus divinely imposed. He would 
have supplied a good illustration of Wordsworth’s couplet—’ 
“He who would force the soul, tilts with a straw, 
Against a champion cased in adamant.” 

He writes again: ‘‘The cause or connexion was now growing 
weighty on our hands. Six places—Laskedge, Tean, Wootton, 
Ramsor, Cauldon Lowe, and Standley—were supplied statedly 
with preaching, besides our visiting new places and holding 
camp-meetings.” But in July of this year the number of 
places had increased to thirteen, as Newhouses, Hollington, 
Boylston, Rodsley, Bemersley, Childerplay, Risley, and Runcorn 
were added, while Cauldon Lowe was dropped. The number of 
members also had increased from ten to one hundred and thirty- 
six, and the names of the preachers on the plan were ten, while 
some few whose names were not on the plan afforded considerable 
aid in supplying the places with preaching. 

Considerable pecuniary responsibility was now incurred by the 
brothers Bourne, so that, as Mr. Hugh says, they had to be 
diligent in their temporal business, and to be diligent, frugal, 
and industrious in all other matters, in order to keep themselves 
from being involved. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Bourne visits Derby—Mr. and Mrs. Evans—He visits Ramsor—J. 
Crawfoot visits Bemersley, and J. Bourne re-engages him as 2 
Missionary—Conversion of Mr. Bourne’s Relatives—How he honours 
his Birthday—Writes a Spiritual Letter to a Miss Ward—The 
Primitive Methodist Fathers and the Deep Things of God—Benson 
on Faith—A Camp-Meeting at Ramsor—Attended by Mrs. Dunnel 
and J. Crawfoot—The last at which W. Clowes preached prior to 
his Expulsion from the Methodist Society—W. Clowes joins the 
Camp-Mecting Community, and becomes very eminent therein— 
Bourne and Clowes like David and Jonathan—God often employs 
Men in Pairs to accomplish some Great Work—Examples and 
Tllustrations—W. Clowes salaried by Nixon and Woodnorth—His 
Classes follow him to the Primitive Methodists—Another Mow 
Camp-Meeting—Mr. Bourne visits Wyrley Bank, and becomes 
acquainted with John Benton—Remarks on Benton—Camp-Meetings 
and other Services—Mr. Bourne is invited to visit London—Prepares 
for this Visit—J. Crawfoot to accompany him—Remarks on Unsuit- 
able Appearances, and how Difficulties were disposed of—Conversions 
under Preaching—Remarks on the Rarity of this in Modern Times— 
Men ought to be Useful, or to give Place to others. 


Suorrry after the opening of Standley, and the formation of the 
class there, Mr. Bourne was led to fulfil an engagement, or 
partial engagement, into which he seems some time previously to 
have entered—to visit some pious persons of the name of Evans 
at Derby. Mr. Evans was a Wesleyan class-leader and local 
preacher, and his wife occasionally preached and was very 
successful. She had preached at Wootton in the previous 
summer, and Mr. Bourne had heard her there, and he records 
his views of her in these words: ‘‘ She appears to be very clear 
in Scriptural doctrines, and very ready in Scripture, and speaks 
full in the Spirit; and from the little I saw of her, she seems to 
be as fully devoted to God as any woman I ever met with.” 
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Between persons such as these and Mr. Bourne it was very 
easy for an intimacy to arise, and it is quite conceivable that 
they would be glad of a visit from him, while he would be nothing 
loath to make it. Hence, an opportunity serving, he made his 
way to Derby in March of the year 1810, and ‘On the 21st,” 
he says, “I came to Derby, and had some conversation with Mr. 
S. Evans and his wife. He is an earnest man. She has been, 
and is, an extraordinary woman; she has been very near Ann 
Cutler’s experience, but she met with great persecution. I was 
much instructed by her conversation. At night I led Mr. 
Evans’s class.” 

On Mr. Bourne’s return from Derby, he called at Ramsor, 
where he laboured several days, and then came to Bemersley. 
He found J. Crawfoot had been to Bemersley, and that James 
Bourne, having taken a liking to him, had decided that although 
the term for which he had been engaged was at an end, he 
should still continue to labour as a missionary on pay. Mr. 
Hugh had some doubts about the propriety of this, but yielded 
to his brother’s opinion. Mr. H. Bourne often accompanied 
the missionary in his work, and helped him in carrying it 
on. Among other things that turn up in the course of their 
jabours is the conversion of some of Mr. Bourne’s relatives. 
We have already seen that Mr. Bourne had been successful in 
bringing his mother and brother James into fellowship with the 
Wesleyans, and that he had witnessed the conversion of his 
brother William; and now we read in his journals that on the 
30th March, 1810, his brother John was set at liberty while he 
was with him. The following day he called on his sister 
Hannah, and found her disposed for heaven. Thus, as Moses 
said to Hobab, his relative, Mr. Bourne said to one after another 
of his: ‘‘We are journeying to the place of which the Lord 
said, I will give it you. Come thou with us, and we will do 
thee good: for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.’ 
(Num. x. 29.) 

Mr. Bourne had a very happy mode of honouring his birthday. 
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Take the following illustration :—‘ Tuesday, April 3—This is 
my birthday; I am now thirty-eight years old. I to-day 
visited Hannah Forester, who obtained pardon on Thursday 
night last. I visited Mary Unwin, and she was brought up. I 
then went to George Mountford’s, my brother-in-law, at the 
Yew-tree Farm. On the road a woman was brought into 
liberty in conversation. I had some discourse with my sister, 
and she was brought into tears. I was at Clowes’s class at 
Kidsgrove.” And thus he spent his birthday. He was intent 
on his Master’s business—and while others would have spent 
the anniversary in feasting and hilarity, Hugh Bourne spent 
it in visiting those whom he thought he could benefit; in 
getting souls converted, even as he journeyed on the road; and 
in attending the class of his devoted friend, Clowes. The day 
after he spent with Mr. Clowes, who, he says, instructed him in 
the deep sense of ‘‘ all things are yours.” He got much light, and 
then went at night to Mr. Steele’s class and had a precious time. 
On several succeeding days he did a good deal of family visiting 
and preaching; he saw several souls saved, and gave encouraging 
counsel to Mrs. Dunnel in regard to her continuing to preach, 
when she was tempted to desist, and to W. Alcock about giving 
up a part of his worldly business and casting himself more fully 
into the Lord’s work. He then felt impressed to visit Delamere 
Forest, where he spent some days profitably with J. Crawfoot, 
whence he proceeded to Stockton Heath, Warrington, Risley, 
Runcorn, Frodsham, and the neighbourhood, still labouring in 
word and doctrine; and while sowing the precious Gospel seed 
—at times with weeping—being frequently encouraged in his 
various and toilsome labours by seeing souls brought to God, 
and believers quickened or built up on their most holy faith. 

On this journey he took occasion to write a kindly letter to a 
Miss Ward, of Warrington, who needed his counsel on some 
spiritual questions. He says, ‘‘I am thankful to God for the 
great blessing whereof He hath made you a partaker. Iam 
perfectly satisfied the Lord has accepted you in the situation 
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you»are in. I saw the glory,in your face when you fully 
believed; but. when you-reasoned about your situation im life, 
your faith sunk and the-glory departed. But it may probably 
be that you may bring more glory to God and more benefit to 
mankind in that line of life than in any other. It will bring 
you into many people’s company, and give you an opportunity 
of doing much for God. You must look into the power that 
aworketh secretly. You have the fountain in “you, and if -you 
breathe your soul, the power will move the people»who are 
about you. This is all by faith. Your faith sets the ata 
‘Heaven to work. Even when you are not talking abou 

religion, by breathing your soul to God the power will come on 
the people about you for their benefit. The power will sby 
faith be brought on others, and. even when in silence, orswhen 
doing worldly business, you may be doing others good. And if 
‘there be an opening you may talk about religion, and offera 
present salvation without money or price. But there is one 
point you should be well acquainted with. As the power of 
God flows from you upon others, to enlighten, to convince, 
convert, heal, &c.,.so the powers of hell from others will .strike 
upon you, to hurt, wound, slay, &c. Therefore, when this: is 
the case, be not alarmed nor think you have lost ground, for 
this is only bearing the burden of others; and by faith you will 
conquer, and they will be very much benefited. “Therefore 
stand fast and conquer. When in company with covetous 
persons I have been tempted to worldly-mindedness, .and. in 
passionate company to anger and passion; but I never mind it, 
T know it is their spirit; and if I can conquer it the power.of 
God will mightily rest upon them, and hell will be bound. 
When the powers of hell thus strike upon you, be-not hasty 
either to speak or-act, but wait on God till you have conquered 
hell—and then you will be conqueror through the bloodsof, the 
Lamb. Still watch; they -will, perhaps, strike again ; but they 
will be weaker every time, till the person be fully convinced, 
conyerted, or healed.” 
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“This was the style in which the fathers, in those days, were 
wont to write as well as talk, and these the subjects of their 
converse and correspondence. They lived— 

«« With one eye-on death, and one full fix’d.on heaven, 
As well becomes.a.mortal and immortal man.” 
They had a definite idea of those Scriptures which speak of 
wrestling not only with flesh. and blood, but. with princi- 
palities and powers, with the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, and wicked spirits in high places. They knew also 
what it was to have fellowship with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ. If one could have overheard. the 
deliberations in which the old man of the forest, the Bournes, 
and Clowes, were often engaged, when in secret conclave, dne 
should frequently have heard such sentiments.and expressions 
as those of the above epistle, and have found that they did not 
spend their hours in fashionable or frivolous small talk, but as 
heirs of immortality, and men to whom were committed a 
dispensation of the Gospel and a heavenly stewardship. How- 
beit they spoke wisdom among them that were perfect, but it 
was sometimes the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom, which none of the princes of this world knew ; 
but such as was revealed unto them by the Spirit, which 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. For they 
-had received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is 
_of God, that they might know the things that were freely given 
to them of God. Which things also they spoke, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with  spiritual—things 
which the natural man receiveth not, because they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. But they had the mind of Christ. Well 
did good Joseph Benson say, ‘‘ There is nothing that honours God 
like faith ; and there is nothing God honours like faith.” ‘The 
secret, of the Lord is with them that fear Him;’’ and such secret 
keepers were these pioneers of Primitive Methodism, whose names 
L2 
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are emblazoned with no mere earthly, but with a heavenly glory ; 
and to whom posterity owes a tribute of love and honour that it 
will require many long years to fully pay. They lived next 
door to heaven, and often looked in; they were no strangers to 
its holy principles, feelings, employments, but were on good 
terms with its inhabitants, and knew that many already there 
would be glad to set the bells of the city ringing on their going 
to remain among them for ever. Like Jacob’s ladder, they 
had their foot on the earth, but their top, their heart, was in 
heaven. Their spiritual telegraph was in working order, and 
messages between the two worlds were often passing. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

On the 3rd of June, this year, a fourth camp-meeting was 
held at Ramsor. It began about eight o’clock in the morning, 
and, with an interval of three-quarters of an hour for dinner, 
continued till between five and six in the evening. Crawfoot 
opened the meeting, H. Bourne spoke next, then followed Mrs. 
Dunnel and Thomas Knight—all in the forenoon; in the 
afternoon J. Bourne, Mrs. Dunnel, Crawfoot, and W. Clowes 
preached. After the meeting, as if they had not had work 
enough for the day, Mr. H. Bourne and some of the other 
preachers had a round of visiting, and they saw some souls 
converted. This camp-mecting was a means of introducing the 
work into Derbyshire, where, as at Boylston, Rodsley, and 
Hollington, societies were soon raised, and a foundation laid for 
still further extending the cause. It appears that this was the 
first camp-meeting at which Mr. Bourne had the help of Mrs. 
Dunnel and J. Crawfoot. The latter was more adapted for 
helping on the work in ordinary services, and above all in 
visiting and exercising the conversation gift, than for effective 
labour at the camp-meetings; and Mrs. Dunnel was more 
successful in opening new places or preaching to established 
congregations. Old James was great in faith and in bringing 
the influence on people in social intercourse, and Mrs. Dunnel 
was gifted with considerable volubility and floridity of speech. 
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It is remarkable that as W. Clowes preached his first sermon 
at Ramsor second camp-meeting, so also he preached his last 
camp-meeting sermon as a Wesleyan local preacher at this 
Ramsor fourth camp-meeting ; for at the June quarterly meeting 
the Burslem Circuit authorities took his name off the plan, and at 
the ensuing September visitation of the classes the preacher 
withheld his society ticket, so that the Ramsor camp-meetings 
formed a very important item in his Methodistic history 
Before his final expulsion, however, he had an opportunity of 
facing his accusers and giving his defence, which was more than 
was accorded to his companion in tribulation and in the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus, Mr. Bourne. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Bourne had persuaded his friend to go to this camp-meeting, 
the attending of which resulted in his Wesleyan Methodistic 
death; for being aware that both Conference law and circuit 
regulation were against his attending, he had argued with him 
to induce him to stay away; but J. Crawfoot took a different 
view of the question, and after prayer and deliberation Mr. 
Clowes adopted Crawfoot’s view and went. His expulsion from 
the Wesleyan Society, however, was felt to be “a heavy blow 
and sore discouragement” to many of his Wesleyan friends, 
while so far as the infant camp-meeting community was con- 
cerned, it was doubtless one of the most important and helpful 
events that could possibly have occurred. 

Mr. Bourne had now in his zealous, active, powerful, and 
successful friend, a thorough-going and indomitable fellow- 
labourer—‘ a true yoke-fellow ’—one who by his extraordinary 
faith and zeal proved a veritable Boanerges in the mission work, 
and came to occupy the position of a leading missionary in many 
parts of the country, and who by a life of singular devotedness, 
power, and success, engraved his name and deeds on the heart 
and history of the Primitive Methodist Connexion in a manner 
and to an extent hitherto unparalleled in its annals. 

Henceforth Bourne and Clowes became, and for years 
remained, as David and Jonathan; and the profound regard 
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they had for each other, the close fellowship of spirit that 
prevailed between them, the battles they fought, and the 
victories they: won, when side by side in spiritual combat they 
rushed on the bosses of the enemy’s buckler, or heroically 
encountered his embattled hosts, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of their loving and laborious labours— 
whether in the cherished memories of thousands who knew, 
loved, revered, and honoured them, or the multiplied printed 
records of the Connexion’s doings in various forms and under 
different titles? And wherever the story of the rise and. 
progress of this Christian community shall come, there also 
shall the names and conjoint self-denying and soul-saving 
labours of these its chief apostles be told for a memorial of them. 

Nor does it seem unfitting to remark here how frequently the 
hand of Divine Providence has placed men who have been raised 
up to accomplish any extraordinary work in the Church or the 
world in companionship or co-partnership with others who have 
been wonderfully adapted to work with them, and to render 
essential aid in the prosecution of their designs. Sometimes the 
singular agreement in their tempers, dispositions, talents, and 
characters, has seemed to be a chief cause of their united 
success; while at other times the differences between them, in 
some or all these respects, have scemed to render them mutually 
complementary to each other, and therefore the more potent in 
their combination. The fact, however, that such men have 
often worked wonderfully well in pairs is amply sustained by 
the pages cf both sacred and. secular history. It will occur to 
the reader that Moses had for a colleague his brother Aaron ; 
that the name of Caleb is coupled in sacred story with that of 
Joshua; that among the prophets Elijah and Elisha were much 
together, and were of one heart and soul; that the seventy 
were sent out two and two as evangelists; that the apostles 
in the prosecution of their great and glorious enterprises had 
often meet companions, so that Andrew and Peter, James and 
Johu, Paul and Barnabas, or Paul and Silas, are names we 
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find in intimate collocation ; and that even the Great Master 
Himself was heralded, and in some sort helped by His relative, 
the Baptist John. Then in more recent times how naturally we 
associate in our minds the names of Luther and Melancthon, of 
Ridley and Latimer, of Wesley and Whitfield, and of others who 
figure in Church history; while outside the Church, in deeds of 
philanthropy and human progress, the names of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson, Buxton and Sturge, and Cobden and Bright, seem 
inseparably linked together. So in generations to come the 
names of Bourne and Clowes will perhaps even more than now 
call up each the other; and when one is thought of as the leading 
spirit in the origin of the English camp-meetings, and the great 
work thence resulting, and as the legislator and administrator 
of the early Primitive Methodist Connexion, the other will be 
remembered as the great missionary, the man of trumpet voice 
and imposing mien, of mighty power in preaching and mightier 
power in prayer, by whom multitudes were won for Christ and 
added to the rising Church, to be at once its stay and strength 
for many coming years, and his crown of rejoicing in the longer 
ages of eternity. But'we reserve some observations we intend 
to offer on the points of resemblance and the points of difference 
between these two extraordinary men, as well as some remarks 
on the resemblance between the work performed by them and 
that accomplished by Wesley and Whitfield, to a later portion of 
this biography. 

Before leaving the case of Mr. Clowes, however, we may add 
that at the end of the year in which he was expelled from the 
local ministry of the Wesleyans he was taken into the itinerancy 
of the camp-meeting community; his salary, like that of 
Crawfoot, being fixed at ten shillings a week, and two 
individuals becoming responsible for the amount—namely, James 
Nixon and Thomas: Woodnorth, both Tunstall working-men. 
He therefore became the second regularly-salaried preacher in 
the Connexion. Also the classes he had led for the Wesleyans 
cast in their lot with him among the camp-meeting people. 
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Mr. Smith’s kitchen, before named, became their place of public 
worship; and thus a Society was established at Tunstall, which 
in a short time became in a sense the head-quarters, of the 
Connexion. 

On July 15th of this year a good camp-meeting was held on 
Mow—‘‘ A meeting,” says Mr. Bourne, ‘attended with an 
extraordinary unction, and at which much good was done. 
This is a day that will be had in everlasting remembrance. 
I believe the Lord has now fully established the camp-meetings. 
O Lord, attend them with Thy power, and may Thy glory 
be manifested, and the kingdom of God and of Christ be 
brought forward, and precious souls be saved! O Lord, defend 
those who labour at the camp-meetings from evil and un- 
reasonable men, through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

About this time Mr. Bourne made his way to Wyrley Bank, 
Cannock Wood, and other places in the neighbourhood of 
Walsall and Lichfield. A Mr. David Buxton had removed 
from Stanton, near Ramsor, to Wyrley Bank, and he sent a 
pressing invitation for Mr. Bourne to pay him a visit. This 
invitation, of course, was cheerfully complied with, and Mr. 
Bourne writes: ‘‘ Friday, July 27.—I visited E. Bourne, my 
sister-in-law, and then went on to Wyrley Bank. It was a long 
walk—thirty-four miles—and it rained a great part of the 
way. I arrived at D. Buxton’s about five o’clock p.m. 
Some friends came in, and they made two appointments for 
me for Saturday night and Sunday morning.—Saturday, 28th. 
Visited the sick, and at night spoke, from the waters: 
(Ezek. xlvii.), and it was a moving time.” On the 
Sabbath he preached twice, and believed good was done. 
“‘Monday, 30th.—John Benton came to Wyrley Bank and 
took me off with him. He ‘is a lively, earnest man, and 
highly called; but the people are prejudiced against him, 
saying he is short of grammar, &c.; but the Lord is with him. 
I opened many things to him, and we had a good time together. 
We called at Mrs. Bagnall’s, and I engaged in conversation: 
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with her daughter, and she was much affected. I preached 
with uncommon liberty from Rey. xii. 1, and it was a 

powerful time.—Tuesday. I had much discourse with J. Benton, 

and went with him to Essington Wood. While going sorrow 

came upon me for E. Bagnall. I led the class at Essington 

Wood. We had about six set at liberty; it was a glorious time. 

—Wednesday. Spent part of the day with J. Benton. He is an 
extraordinary man. I then visited Bagnall’s. Had much serious 
conversation with Miss Bagnall, who was near being set at 

liberty.—Thursday. Sarah Shorter was set at liberty. At night 
Miss Bagnail came, and I was in great sorrow for her. She 
said all the preachers had talked with her, and it was of no 
use. I said, ‘They never travailed in birth for you.’ I then 
told her of the sorrow, and that we must both be saved, or it 
would kill one of us. I had terrible sorrow in the pulpit on 
her account. R. Shorter came in and was set at liberty.” 

John Benton, whose acquaintance Mr. Bourne now made, 
left his mark upon his generation. For notwithstanding his 
confessed illiteracy, he was a man of considerable mental power 
and force of character, and being devoted to God and zealous to 
save souls, he became eminently successful in the work of the 
Lord. He went as a missionary into the counties of Derby, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, the Lord opening his way and 
supplying his temporal necessities, and his labours in breaking 
up the fallow ground and raising societies were very extensive. 
An interesting life of him was published in Herod’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Sketches.” 

Mr. Bourne’s tour in South Staffordshire opened the way for 
visiting what is called ‘‘ the Black Country,” and the Darlaston 
and other circuits were afterwards raised there; and, indeed, 
the Tunstall, Brinkworth, and Bristol Districts were formed in 
course of time on the ground which was now, in a sense, taken 
possession of by him for the denomination which was under 
his superintendency. 

The first Sabbath in August, Mr. Bourne held a camp-meet- 
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ing at Blackwood Hill, when, the weather proving unfavourable, 
the afternoon services had to be held in a barn; but he reports 
it was a powerful day. After this he made his way again 
into Cheshire and Lancashire, to see how they did in the places 
to which he was in the habit of going, and to hold forth among 
them again the Word of Life—to impart unto them spiritual gifts.’ 
In this visit Crawfoot explained to him certain Scriptures, and 
he says he was astonished, and convinced of unbelief; but he 
saw more than ever the power committed unto faithful men in 
consequence of the atonement, and how those who are willing 
to go into the power may bring forward the work of the Lord. 
And then he prays, ‘‘O Lord, open the mystery of faith more 
and more, through Jesus Christ ! ”’ 

On September 3, he was at Stockton Heath, to fill an open- 
air appointment; and he was surprised by a visit from his 
brother James, Crawfoot, Clowes, White, and a John Shegog. 
This John Shegog had brought him from some party an urgent 
request to visit London; and after mature consideration, counsel, 
and prayer, he was satisfied he ought to comply. And hence 
for a journey'to the British metropolis he begins soon to pre- 
pare. In this serious undertaking he had the sympathy of 
his Lancashire and Cheshire friends, and their prayers were 
engaged for its success; James Crawfoot was to be his travelling 
companion, and a good deal of the journey was to be performed 
on foot—partly, no doubt, on the invariable score of economy, 
and partly for the reason that thereby more work could be 
done for God by the way. Extracts from Mr. Bourne’s journals. 
will show the progress of this mission, but we may prefix 
a friendly request that’ our readers will not despise this 
apparently chimerical undertaking. What may not faith and 
prayer accomplish? To be sure, the agents’ of this mission 
would not prepossess' a critical person in their favour; for 
hardly could two more unlikely-looking persons have been 
selected from all the men in the kingdom for a missionary 
experiment in the great metropolis. The vastness of the 
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difficulties to be encountered, we presume, they did not fully 
comprehend ; nor was it altogether in their line to speculate 
much on difficulties when a sense of duty constrained them. 
“Wnatsoever the Lord commandeth that will we do, and 
whithersoever'He sendeth us will we go ;”—this was their way 
of facing difficulties. If they did not literally, as Nelson did, 
turn a blind eye to danger, at all events, they regarded it with 
slight concern, if they heard a voice behind them saying, ‘ This 
is the way, walk ye in it.” And they read in re BooK, ‘* Who 
art thou, O great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt 
become a plain :” and “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” In this spirit, trusting not 
in an arm of flesh, not in personal appearances, not in eloquent 
words, not in logical arguments, not in theological attainments, 
not in oratorical accomplishments, but in the power of the living 
God, they went forth, and the Lord went with them, and to a 
gratifying extent signs—yes, signs—as we shall see, followed 
them. Hear’the journal:— 

“Thursday, September 20, 1810.—We set off for London, 
We had good success with some we met by the way.” 

“or if they met one by the way, 
They always had something to say 
About the heavenly union.” 

On Friday they arrived at Wyrley, on Saturday they visited, 
and at night Crawfoot preached. Mr. B. says, “‘Sunday.—I went 
with John Benton, and led the class. We had a lively time. 
At eleven I preached with good liberty at Cannock Wood, and 
then led a class:. We had two converted under the preaching.” 

We notice here that the conversions took place under the preach- 
ing; not after it.. Too frequently, we fear, preachers and people 
by their habits and unbelief limit the Holy One of Israel as to 
the time of converting souls: the habit is to wait’ fora prayer- 
meeting before believing for souls to be saved, the preaching 
being regarded, no doubt, as an important preliminary to and 
preparation for the prayer-meeting. Now, it were well to 
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consider whether this ought so to be. Was it so in apostolic 
times? Is there any Scripture to justify such a course? Is 
there in the nature of things any necessity for it? Is it not 
rather our unbelief that prevents signs and wonders being 
wrought under the Word? How was it on the Day of Pente- 
cost? How in the many remarkable instances of the display of 
convincing and converting power recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles? How was it under the ministry of Jonathan Edwards, 
of America, when the grand revivals set in? How under the 
preaching of Whitfield and Wesley? If in preaching we were 
to adopt Carey’s motto—‘‘ Attempt great things for God; expect 
great things from God’”’—might we not oftener see instances of 
the power of God being present to heal while His truth is being 
proclaimed? Let preachers and people think of this, and try to 
exercise saving faith while preaching and while hearing, and so 
bring down the converting power at once, instead of looking, as 
a matter of course, for that power to come down in the prayer- 
meeting only. Mr. Bourne could have souls saved ‘‘ under the 
preaching,” why not his successors? His peculiar talents, piety, 
faith, position should not be introduced as a satisfactory reply. 
The power is Divine, and faith will realise it now as then; let 
only similar faith, as to degree, be now brought into operation, 
and similar effects will be produced. ‘‘ Have faith in God,” 
Carvosso’s motto, should inspire us, and according to our faith 
shall it be done unto us. We candidly admit that we do not 
find Mr. Bourne was always so successful; and if we do not 
always succeed, let us not be discouraged, but ‘try, try again.” 
Indeed, generally speaking, we think Mr. Bourne, as well as 
Crawfoot, was more successful in the converting work in con- 
yersation than in public preaching ; but he was successful some- 
where. And if men who are. set apart to the work of the 
ministry cannot succeed, or rather do not succeed, anywhere, 
what is to be thought of them or of their call to the work ? 
Mr. Bourne had ‘‘a short and easy method”? of dealing with 
such cases: he said the non-successful preachers ‘‘ had better 
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turn their hand to something else.’’ Surely there was some 
reason for this; for if a man cannot succeed in one thing, why 
not try another? And if a call from God to enter the office of 
the Christian ministry be pleaded by anyone, he should make 
proof of his ministry by the success which attends him. For 
after every reasonable allowance has been made for circumstances, 
for variety of talent, for temperament, for every conceivable thing, 
if a man does not succeed in one way or another, at one time or 
another, in bringing sinners to the Saviour, he evidently is out 
of his place in the ministry, and should either bestir himself to 
do better or give place to others who will. No defence for 
non-successful ministers can be found in the doctrine of Divine 
Providence, for Providence is in harmony with the promises, and 
they warrant the confidence that when men do their work 
aright God will do His; and when they cry in faith, ‘“‘ Arm of 
the Lord, awake, awake, put on strength, appear as in the 
ancient days!’? He will say, ‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” We 
conceive if some men were to spend as much ingenuity and 
effort on removing the obstacles to their success as they do in 
devising and defending excuses for the lack of it, they would 
soon find the latter labour superseded in a way satisfactory to 
themselves, and especially so to those among whom they labour. 
If the work so zealously and effectually begun by the fathers 
and founders of the Primitive Methodist Connexion is to be 
perpetuated, their sons and successors must still strive to tread 
in their steps, and to be worthy sons of such worthy sires. 
Who among us does not from his very heart exclaim, like 
the dying Swiss reformer, Diodati, “Esto perpetua/” But 
this is not enough. If we would have the work perpetuated, it 
is ours to aid in making it so—‘‘ a consummation devoutly to be 


wished.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Bourne’s Metropolitan Mission—The Cure of A. Chapman—Various 
Services—Crawfoot and he visit the “Lions” of London—Joanna 
Southcott—Mr. Bourne travelling Home in Blankets—Benton goes 
to London as a Missionary, but does not stay long—Present State and 
Prospects of Primitive Methodism in London—Mr. Bourne preaches 
at Tunstall for the first. time—Neither he nor W. Clowes had been 
planned there previously—The Expulsion and Character of J. Nixon 
—Mr. Steele—Remarks on the Exercise of Authority, and the Results 
of Unwise and Unchristian Proceedings—A Happy Medium—Good 
out of Evil—Tunstall School and Preaching Services held in Mr. 
Boden’s Warehouse—A Chapel required, and by the Messrs. Bourne’s 
Efforts secured—They the only responsible Parties—A second Tun- 
stall Chapel—And a Third—Mr. P. Pugh—Society Tickets provided 
—A Circuit Steward appointed, and Financial Measures improved— 
“Free Gospelism” of some of the early Labourers—The Principle 
expounded—The People wishful to support the Cause—Renewal of 
Tickets opened the way for this and other Improvements~Mr. 
Bourne’s Diligence in this new Work—Important Meeting at Tun- 
stall—Regulations adopted—Number of Members—Mrs. Dunnel 
causes a Division—But still the Work prospers. 


We resume our extracts. Mr. Bourne writes:—‘‘ Monday, 
24th.—At noon we set off for Birmingham, and there, at six 
o’clock, p.m., took coach for London.—Tuesday. We came to 
London between four and five in the evening.” 

By-the-way, travelling from Birmingham to London now is.a 
very different affair. Three or four hours are sufficient for whatit 
then required twenty-three or four to accomplish. He continues : 
“The Lord wonderfully preserved. me from sleep on the eoach. 
O Lord, Thou hast brought us safely to London; I beseech Thee 
direct our steps! We found Mr. Shegog’s pretty easily. We 
went the same night to visit a young woman in great affliction. 
She appears to be sanctified to God. About thirteen months 
ago a carriage went over her, the horse trod on her head, and she 
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‘was taken up speechless; but old James besought the Lord that 


she might be enabled to speak, and the Lord immediately 
answered prayer—to the:surprise of many. “We were thenvat.a 
chapel where I felt-much.sorrow. O Lord, have compassion on 
London !—Wednesday, 26th. We went through various parts of 


‘London and Westminster; and in the afternoon old James 


brought a woman up in the Lord. At night we called at a 
house, and got a young woman converted.—Thursday. “We 
-were at Kentish-town, and appointed preaching for Sunday. 
——-Friday. We visited the sick woman, and had a good time. 
—Sunday. I spoke abroad in the morning, near Portland- 
place, and had a good time, anda better in speaking to some 
men by the way. Old James spoke at Kentish-town and had a 
good time. I spoke at Kentish-town at three. At night I-was 
at the chapel, very full, and then at a prayer-meeting ; the 
power is weak in London.—Monday. We saw many places in 
London and Westminster—the King’s palace, &c., Westminster 
‘Abbey, and St. Paul’s Church. We were nearly at the top of 
St. Paul’s, and had. views of the city. It is wonderful; but, 


~ O Lord, what shall be done for the multitudes of the 


inhabitants? O Lord, ‘have pity on them!—Tuesday. We 
visited the -afflicted woman, and one was born again; 
and there was such a shower of grace as I have not 
seen since I came to London. This young woman that is 
afflicted went into.a hospital after the carriage went over her, 
and was there about seven months, and suffered much from 
setons.and caustic, but was so dreadfully bruised that she was 
turned out incurable. Old James had asked her to make up her 
mind whether she would rather die, or live in affliction to glorify 
God, or be raised up to labour for God. He told her that God 
qwas able to raise her up. We had much power in prayer for 
her ; and it: was.apeculiartime. At night many persons came to 
converse about religion Wednesday. We visited Mr. Clugh, 
and his son was converted; and it was a powerful time in the 
family.—Thursday. We went to see after Joanna Southecott. 
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We had a powerful time at one house, and a woman was 
brought into liberty. I thought that Joanna was in witch- 
craft. I saw Lancaster’s free school. It is wonderful and 
noble; one man can teach 1,200 scholars.—Friday. We went 
to see Anne Chapman (the young woman before referred to). 
She is now able to walk about, and to nurse the child of 
the woman at the house where she resides. Zhis is an 
astonishing miracle ; and it has now begun to be talked of all 
about, and is likely to spread over all London. It has strength- 
ened the faith of many. After she returned from the hospital 
she often went into convulsions, which were so frequent and 
violent that two persons had to be with her night and day. 
She was an object of peculiar distress. Hundreds of people had 
visited her, and many were stirred up by beholding her piety 
and resignation, and others were convinced. But now the Lord 
has rebuked the disorder, and raised her up, a spirit of inquiry 
is more than ever set on foot, and her cure is thought to be one 
of the greatest miracles ever seen in London.’? Thus we see 
that ‘‘stens and wonders” were really wrought during this 
London visit. ‘‘ Sunday, 7th.—Old James preached with great 
power near Portland-place. We then went to Kentish-town, and 
had a powerful meeting. We came back and heard Mr. Benson 
preach. At night, Anne Chapman was at the preaching and 
lovefeast, theugh the chapel was nearly a mile from where she 
lived. This was a wonder to many.—Monday. Visited A. 
Chapman and some others, and about six at night took coach 
for Newcastle, Staffordshire, where we arrived on Wednesday 
about five in the morning.* We then came on foot to Tunstall, 
where we went to bed; and after a while we set off to 
Bemersley,”’ 





* It is said that Mr. Bourne, on finding he would have to ride outside 
the coach, took the precaution to purchase a pair of blankets, in which to 
wrap himself, as a protection against cold. And on being asked why he 
bought blankets rather than some other kind of clothing, he said he 
thought they would be more useful when he got home :—very characteristic 
of the man. 
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We have here a pretty full account of how the two mission- 
aries spent their time during their fortnight’s stay in London. 
It appears they felt at liberty to make themselves acquainted 
with some of the “lions” of the metropolis, as St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, &¢. They also took the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Benson, the very devoted and eminent Wesleyan 
minister and commentator, who for some years edited the 
Methodist Magazines, and was held in high esteem as a saint, a 
scholar, a preacher, a divine, and a writer ; nor could they 
deny themselves the gratification of their very natural curiosity 
by trying to get some acquaintance with the character and 
proceedings of the celebrated impostor—J. Southcott, whom 
Mr. Bourne puts down as given to witchcraft. But their great 
business was, as elsewhere, to seek and to save the lost souls 
around them—to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God; for they remembered that, whether in the 
great metropolis, with its swarms of human immortals, where in 
close proximity are to be found some of the very best and many 
of the very worst characters, or in the sparsely-populated hamlet, 
he that converteth a sinner from the error of his ways saves a 
soul from death and hides a multitude of sins. This was here, 
among the busy, bustling crowds of London life, their highest 
aim, their grandest ambition. Nor did they labour in vain. In 
public and in private, in the sanctuary and in the social circle, 
they had the happiness of seeing souls saved and believers 
edified. In this they could rejoice, and did rejoice. . 

But the most marvellous event in their London experience 
was the restoration to health and strength of A. Chapman. Mr. 
Bourne gives it as his opinion that she was miraculously healed 
in answer to prayer. And when all the particulars are con- 
sidered, how otherwise is her restoration—so sudden, so unex- 
pected, except by the pious men who were intent upon trying 
what faith and prayer in such a case could accomplish—to be 
accounted for? There she is, an object of pity, of distress, 
convulsed, emaciated, having lain in this condition for many 
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weary months, watched day and night by kindly but despondent 
friends; but on a sudden she leaves her couch, casts away her 
supports, walks, talks, works, nurses, goes to chapel a mile on 
foot, speaks in a lovefeast, and testifies to the power of prayer 
and faith in healing her—for we learn more from Crawfoot’s 
aceount than even from Mr. Bourne’s—and she continues 
healed, happy, holy, and useful. How will men account for 
this otherwise than by attributing it to the finger of God? We 
do not dogmatise—we scarcely like to give an opinion on the 
ease; but we cannot but remember that the Scriptures record 
such cases as almost ordinary events, and that the holiest and 
wisest men of modern days have held the opinion that God does 
still sometimes honour His people’s faith by performing miracles 
of healing. And who shall say they are all in error—that this 
is nothing but fanaticism or deception? We need not go into 
the follies of Irvingism, Mormonism, or Spiritualism if we 
decline to place all such cases to the eredit of delusion or 
illusion, to deception or fanaticism. There are doubtless still 
many things in heaven and earth that are not dreamt of in 
modern sceptical philosophy. The Huxleys, Tyndalls, Darwins, 
Owens, Lyells, Somersets, and others of the same school, are no 
more entitled to be regarded as infallible than the poor old 
superannuated bigot of the Vatican. And while ‘‘ humanum est 
errare”—to err is human—may be flung in the face of the 
believer, it may just as reasonably be thrown back in the teeth 
of the sceptic. Moreover, if we must err on the side of over- 
belief, or on that of disbelief, misbelief, or unbelief, we incline 
to think that decidedly the greater danger is on the latter side. 
And we shall venture still to protest against shutting God out of 
His own world, or relegating to chance, to accident, to fortuity, 
or fatuity, to fixed law that owns no law-giver, or to any of the 
“‘ chimeras dire” of atheistic or sceptical philosophy, the control 
of human affairs and the disposal of our highest destinies. No; 
in providence, in revelation, in prayer, in faith, in miracles, in 
God, we take leave still, amid all the bombastic pretentiousness 
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of science, falsely so called, to believe. For if science opposes 
God’s Word and true religion, we know it is Salsely so called ; 
while if the science is sound and genuine, we know the opposition 
to revealed truth is falsely so called. 

After the return of Messrs. Bourne and Crawfoot from the 
metropolis, a desire was expressed by several of their London 
friends that a regular missionary belonging to the camp-meeting 
Methodists, as the new sect was now often called, should be 
sent to labour permanently there; and ere long John Benton 
was sent,.under some arrangement, to fulfil this desire ; but 
though he laboured some time with marked success, he came to 
the conclusion that he was not the right man in the right place, 
and made his way back into the provinces. And henceforth no 
missionary was sent to labour for any length of time in London, 
till after the lapse of years. It has been supposed that if an 
efficient man could have been placed earlier in this immense 
field of labour, an interest of much greater numerical and moral 
strength than has until recently been raised might long ago 
have been established. But of course such suppositions are 
impossible of verification. This, however, is matter of gratula- 
tion and cheer, that London Primitive Methodism now wears a 
more promising aspect than ever before: as to its places of 
worship, its number of stations, of ministers, of members, the 
liberality with which its requirements are met, and the general 
healthiness of its agencies and institutions, it has now assumed 
a position of great promise, and bids fair to take rank with the 
most successful of the Nonconformist communities by which it is 
surrounded. 

On Monday, November 12, Mr. Bourne preached for the first 
time at Tunstall. Although preaching had been held some 
three years in Mr. Smith’s kitchen, which H. Bourne got 
licensed for the purpose in 1807, and although he had prepared 
written plans for the regular supply of the place, on which his 
own name was prominent, yet, up to this date, it would seem 
he had never once officiated there. His brother, J. Crawfoot, 
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Mrs. Dunnel, T. Knight, and others, had been planned, but 
neither he nor Mr. Clowes. 

It appears that Mr. Clowes’s mode of worship did not quite 
please Mr. Smith—no doubt it was too lively for the old gentle- 
man—and therefore he declined allowing him to preach 
in his kitchen; and it is said Mr. Bourne would not agree to 
preach there unless his friend Clowes might; hence for some 
time both were unplanned at Tunstall. But on Mr. Clowes’s 
expulsion from the Wesleyan body, Mr. Smith’s sympathies on 
his behalf were so strongly roused that he not only consented 
for him to preach in his kitchen, but strongly pressed that he 
should do so. And henceforth both he and H. Bourne became 
frequent labourers there. 

The remainder of the year 1810 Mr. Bourne employed 
mainly in evangelistic labours in Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Derbyshire; and in his general superintendency 
of the rising interests he had abundant scope for his administra- 
tive skill. And while about his Master’s business he seems 
never to have thought any toil too heavy, any service too menial, 
any journey too long, or any expense too great, if he possessed 
the strength and means to sustain them. 

In the beginning of the year 1811, the expulsion of James 
Nixon, of Tunstall, from Wesleyan membership, and his subse- 
quent union with the camp-meeting community, still further 
strengthened the hands of Mr. Bourne and the ‘‘ band of men 
whose hearts God had touched,’ and deepened the conviction 
that they must establish a distinct Christian community in the 
land, and that their endeavours would be effectually supported by 
the providential provision of additional labourers. James Nixon, 
besides being one of the two who, for some time, voluntarily 
paid out of their own earnings the salary of Mr. Clowes, 
was for many years a powerful local preacher and class-leader ; 
he attained high distinction in the Primitive Methodist Connexion, 
became a Deed Poll member of the Conference, and lived to a 
good old age, honoured on all hands for his consistent, though 
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sometimes harsh and bellicose, support and defence of the 
interests of our Zion. His early association with the camp- 
meeting fathers gave very valuable aid to the toil-worn few 
who had the chief weight of the work resting on them. 

Scarcely had the excitement occasioned by James Nixon’s 
removal from Wesleyan membership subsided, ere a still greater 
degree of excitement was caused by the expulsion of Mr. Steele. 
This gentleman was a relative of Mr. Smith’s, in whose kitchen, 
it has been noticed, religious services were now regularly con- 
ducted, and though a Wesleyan class-leader and the superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath School, it appears he fraternised more or 
less with Mr. Clowes and his friends; and on Mr. Clowes having 
led a lovefeast in the consecrated kitchen on the Good Friday 
of this year, somehow the impression got abroad among some of 
the Tunstall Wesleyans that Mr. Steele had been present. On 
the following Tuesday, therefore, the superintendent held a 
leaders’ meeting, and the case was taken up; and either on this 
groundless supposition, for Mr. Steele really was not present at 
the lovefeast, or because he sometimes conducted family worship 
for Mr. Smith, or both, he was summarily expelled. 

‘What possible wrong would have been done by Mr. Steele, if 
_ even he had attended the lovefeast, it is difficult to discover; 
but lynx-eyed prejudice might see what ordinary mortals cannot. 
How remarkable it is that in the enforcement of ecclesiastical 
order and discipline some of the best of men have been sacrificed, 
while some of the best interests of the Church and the world have 
at the same time been unwittingly served. Down from the 
time when the chief priests and rulers set themselves against 
the Lord’s anointed Son, through the days of the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, and those of Wesley and Whitfield, to 
the times of Bourne, Clowes, and their coadjutors, religious 
despotism has been wont to endeavour to stamp out the spirit of 
insubordination to constituted authority, and of disobedience to 
law felt to be opposed to the dictates of conscience, by a 
stringent exercise of authority and enforcement of the law; 
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whereas the frequent result has been that the conscientious 
sufferers have been more confirmed in their principles, while 
the principles themselves have thus gained a notoriety and 
success which only such treatment could have secured them. 
The influence of the men who have been the objects of ecclesi- 
astical persecution has been greatly increased ; and when driven 
from their positions and relationships in one communion, they 
have been enabled to attain much more important ones in 
another. Popery might never have been so boldly and ruthlessly 
encountered on the Continent or in the British Isles by the 
illustrious reformers but for the gagging process to which it 
thought fit to resort. Methodism probably would never have 
attained its present position in England and elsewhere if the 
Episcopal Church had treated its originators more leniently ; 
nor might Primitive Methodism ever have been the power in 
the world it now is had the Wesleyan authorities acted more 
warily and wisely. “How far the providence of God has had to 
do with such matters, and how far they have been simply the 
doings of men, we may not undertake to determine. But we 
cannot but think that what originally appeared to finite minds 
only an evil has often, by the hand of God, been rendered an 
abundant good—the evil has passed away as short-lived and 
incidental, but the good has remained as an abiding result. 
Freedom owes much to tyranny, liberty to bondage, expansion 
to compression, and vital activity and energy to morbid oppres- 
sion and deadly despotism. But the moral is not ‘Let us do 
evil that good may come,” nor let all order be ignored or all 
law be superseded; but let men be careful to make only 
judicious and salutary laws, and then let them be executed in a 
wise and Christian spirit. To be without law and government 
would be to live in a state of anarchy and confusion, only 
equalled, if equalled, by the wretchedness of a state of unmiti- 
gated persecution and autocratical tyranny. Surely there isa 
happy medium between lawlessness on the one hand and tyranny 
on the other; and it should be the aim of both law makers and 
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law observers to find and pursue this middle course, this ‘‘better 
way.” God does indeed bring good out of evil; but we should, 
as much as lieth in us, avoid committing evil, and practice only 
what is good. 

When Mr. Steele’s classes found that their leader had been 
expelled, they, notwithstanding his earnest entreaties to the 
contrary, insisted upon still continuing under his leadership and 
sharing his lot; and thus, like the members of Mr. Clowes’s 
classes, they retired from the Wesleyan community; and by 
combining with the worshippers in Mr. Smith’s kitchen they 
were, though unintentionally, no doubt, preparing the way for 
the establishment of. a powerful camp-mecting interest in the 
town. The Sabbath following his excommunication Mr. Stecle 
went to the Sabbath School, intending and expecting to pro- 
secute his ordinary duties there; but he found this was not to 
be allowed, as those who had deprived him of his Church status 
had also taken steps to oust him from the school. But his 
popularity in the school was such that on his having to 
withdraw, he was followed by the majority of both teachers and 
scholars ; anda large room belonging to a Mr. Boden was forth- 
with offered for their use, and in the same room preaching 
services also were established. The preachers appointed at Mr. 
Smith’s on the Friday evenings were desired to supply Mr. 
Boden’s room on the following Sabbaths; and thus a work 
opened before the Tunstall outcasts and seceders which soon 
attained very considerable proportions. The classes of Messrs. 
Clowes and Steele, the Sunday School, at the head of which 
the latter gentleman stood, the union effected now between these 
leaders and other Tunstall men, presented claims to the respect 
and co-operation of H. Bourne which he was not the man to 
ignore; and as he had long been intimate with the leading men, 
and they knew a good deal about his capabilities for management, 
as°well as of his zeal for doing good, they invoked his counsel 
and assistance in their new and important position, and anon 
rejoiced in the valuable services he cheerfully rendered them, 
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In addition, therefore, to the manifold labours his previous 
sphere of duty involved, he now found himself called upon to 
bestow much physical, mental, and spiritual toil on the Tunstall 
cause, and his so doing cemented him to the people and the 
people to him, so that a fellowship of feeling and a co-operation 
of effort came to exist between them which resulted in one of 
the most flourishing interests belonging to the community of 
which he was generally recognised as a leading spirit. 

Not long after the commencement of the services in Mr. Boden’s 
room, such was the success which attended them, that the 
place became too strait for the congregation and the school, and 
a new chapel was found to be a necessity. In Mr. Bourne’s 
journal we read: ‘‘May 10, 1811, we were at Tunstall, and 
had much conversation about a chapel there. Monday, 13th, we 
fixed upon a piece of land to build a chapel on. June 6, we 
broke ground for a chapel. June 11, we signed the writings and 
secured the land.” 

It appears several persons had been nominated to be trustees 
of the chapel, but when the time came for executing the con- 
veyance deed, for some reason or other they all, except the 
brothers Bourne, declined to attach their signatures or to become 
responsible; but, as usual, H. Bourne, at least, was ‘‘ stedfast 
and unmovable” in the matter. Why the others refused to 
sign we have no reliable information; but the presumption is 
they were afraid of the experiment proving a failure, and that 
in such case they or their heirs would be involved in difficul- 
ties. At all events only the two brothers were willing to 
proceed with the undertaking, and by consequence the chapel 
was vested in them, under what specific trusts we know not, 
and so continued until the success of the scheme was thoroughly 
tested and proved, and a larger‘and better chapel was required. 

In building this first Tunstall chapel economy and plainness 
were carried to a very respectable length, for the building was 
neither ceiled nor plastered, and besides it was built with a 
due regard to contingencies ; for while faith said, We will arise. 
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and build, caution said, Let us build so that if the chapel shalk 
not be long required for its original purpose, it may at little 
expense be utilised for cottages. Hence it was built in the 
form of a parallelogram—sixteen yards by eight—and galleried 
at one end. 

In the year 1821 a second and much superior chapel was 
erected hard by, and the original one was made into cottages ; 
and since then a still larger and even a massive and beautiful 
chapel has superseded the second, which, with the adjacent large 
and commodious school premises, constitutes one of the best pro- 
perties of which the Connexion can boast. To the honour of our 
lamented friend, the late Rev. P. Pugh, be it said, that this last 
and best of the Tunstall Primitive Methodist Chapels was 
reared during his superintendency, and with the advantage of his 
valuable experience, judgment, and hearty co-operation. The 
noble band of men with whom he was associated in this gigantic 
undertaking, and who well deserve honourable mention, hold the 
memory of Mr. Pugh in high regard, and if for nothing else, 
they well may do so for the successful completion of this im- 
portant work. What was the cost of the first chapel we know 
not, but this we know, that Mr. Hugh Bourne, aided by his 
brother, bore a good share thereof, and continued to it a liberal 
measure of support in succeeding years. 

While the new chapel was in ‘course of erection at Tunstall, 
the labours of Mr. Bourne and his true yoke-fellows were being 
prosecuted as earnestly and successfully as ever in other parts 
of their now large and extending circuit. At Englesea Brook 
and Coppenhall, in Cheshire; at Talk-o’-th’-hill, near Tunstall; 
at Cloud, Froghall, Alton, Rocester, and other villages in 
Staffordshire, the cause of religion under their efforts was 
rapidly rising. Hence, what more natural or reasonable than 
that the young societies should begin to feel their want of some 
bond of union, some badge of brotherhood, some formal sign of 
recognition beyond what they already had. The Ramsor friends 
in particular urged from time to time the propriety and even 
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the necessity of having quarterly tickets throughout the Con- 
nexion. ‘This suggestion was warmly supported by other 
societies, until the matter seemed to have become ripe for action. 
And considering that the classes in Lancashire, partly raised by 
the labours of L. Dow; those about Wyrley, the result of the 
mission of J. Benton; and those at Tunstall connected with 
W. Clowes and J. Steele, were now in some sort identified with 
those raised chiefly by the labours of Mr. Bourne, his brother, 
J, Crawfoot, T. Cotton, and others, the first of which was the 
one at Standley, it seemed that the time for adopting society 
tickets, alike for all, had really come. But with an eye to 
economy again, Mr. Bourne asked Mr. F. Horrobin, of Ramsor, 
who was pressing the question warmly, how the expense of 
printing was to be met. Finding, no doubt, that his own 
resources were already sufficiently taxed—for he had all but 
relinquished his worldly avocations, and he had no salary as 
a preacher—he felt the necessity of raising the question of cost 
in the face of this new measure; but this difficulty was met by 
Mr. Horrobin’s saying, ‘‘I will pay for the tickets out of my 
own pocket.’’ ‘‘ Very well, then,” said Mr. Bourne; ‘‘if you 
will pay for them, there may be tickets.” Shortly after this 
dialogue between Messrs. Bourne and Horrobin, the former laid 
the matter before his friends at Tunstall, and with their con- 
currence he ordered the printing of the first P.M. tickets on 
May 30, 1811; and on account of the peculiar circumstances 
of the youthful community, the following text was printed 
thereon :—‘‘ But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest ; 
for as concerning this sect, we know that everywhere it is 
spoken against.” Acts xxviii. 22. 

This outward and visible sign of the inward and spiritual 
union existent in the societies would, of course, introduce con- 
siderable changes, and among others it helped to prepare the 
way for a regular and systematic collection of funds for the sup- 
port and enlargement of the Connexion’s operations. Mr. Bourne 
had not only been self-supporting—and the same was the case 
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with his brother, who laboured extensively in the mission work 
of those days—but he had contributed to the full extent of his 
means towards the support of several other labourers, as Craw- 
foot, Cotton, Alcock, and Dunnel; and Messrs. Nixon and 
Woodnorth had borne the expenses of Mr. Clowes; but now it 
began to be felt that, besides the means of these last-named 
persons having, through the fluctuations of trade, been consider- 
ably reduced, and that it was improbable they would much 
longer be able to bear the pressure, it was only right and 
fair to distribute the support of the missionaries over the whole 
area of their missions, so that while all were receiving a share 
of their spiritual things, all should contribute a share of the 
requisite carnal things. 

It may appear unaccountable to some persons that the support 
of the ministers by the societies generally had not previously 
been provided for, and especially considering that the leading 
men had been trained in a community in which the ‘ penny-a- 
week and shilling-a-quarter” system had long existed, and in 
which financial questions in general had been well digested ; 
but it should be borne in mind that the societies had not been 
begun with a purpose to combine them in a separate and distinct 
connexion, but that the work had been developed gradually and 
providentially, ‘‘undesigned of man,’”’ as Mr. Bourne was wont 
to express it, or otherwise there necds be no doubt that 
different arrangements in this and other respects would have 
been made; besides, Mr. Bourne seems to have had a perhaps 
needless fear of bringing any burden on the infant societies, 
while J. Crawfoot, if not also some others, had a strong leaning 
to a system which was in those days somewhat popular, and 
which was upheld by the Independent Methodists of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and vulgarly called the ‘‘ Free Gospel system,” a 
system that says, “‘ Thou shal¢ muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn,” and ‘‘The labourer is not worthy of his hire.” 

When, however, tickets began to be used, the people began to 
contribute to the sustentation of their ministers; and, from 
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what both Mr. Bourne and Mr. Clowes record, it would seem 
that many of them felt annoyed that this privilege had not been 
accorded to them earlier. They were more willing to give than 
the ministers to receive; and this they did, therefore, not as 
the preachers hoped, but first gave their ownselves unto the 
Lord, and unto them by the will of God; so that as there was a 
readiness to will, the ticket system afforded a convenient oppor- 
tunity for a performance also out of that which they had; and 
thus was proved the sincerity of their love, and there was given 
a declaration of their ready mind; justifying the high estimate 
of their piety and zeal which their ministers had formed, and their 
confident boasting on their behalf. 

The right interpretation of Scripture always harmonises with 
reason and common sense, and, all said by some persons to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the plain teaching of the highest 
authority is, that those who preach the Gospel—as their proper 
and constant calling—should live of the Gospel. 

The introduction of society tickets afforded fitting opportuni- 
ties for pastoral intercourse with the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made the early preachers overseers, and so of their 
becoming better acquainted with the spiritual states and 
necessities of the societies, while the bonds of fellowship would 
be thereby greatly strengthened, and a spirit of brotherly love 
fostered and exhibited. In the visitation of the classes for the 
quarterly renewal of their tickets, Mr. Bourne often took a 
liberal share of duty; and he could not satisfy himself with its 
routine and perfunctory performance, but he frequently visited 
the absentees at their own homes, and left the record in his 
journal in words of great significance, as, ‘‘I have now seen 
every member in this class except 8. A., who was from home. 
I was ready to faint with fatigue.” 

. The new arrangements now indicated necessitated the adoption 
of others, and, among the rest, the appointment of a circuit 
steward; and to this position—the position of first circuit 
steward in the denomination—Mr. Steele, of Tunstall, was 
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elected. Mr. Bourne writes :—‘‘ Friday, July 26, 1811.—At 
night I was sent for to Tunstall. We had a society meeting— 
very agreeable. The preachers were examined as to whether 
they would be satisfied with any appointments without choosing, 
and that every one might, as far as possible, be appointed where 
best received, and where he would be most likely to be useful. 
To this all fully agreed. 2. Concerning J. Boden, whether he 
should be admitted asa preacher if he desired it; and it was 
unanimously thought he should be. 8. Whether it was thought 
right for James Crawfoot and William Clowes to be given up to 
the work, which was agreed to. 4. We discussed what was the 
best method of conducting the money matters. The members of 
Society under our immediate inspection were stated at two hun- 
dred. It was proposed that the circumstances of the cause 
should be mentioned to the people, and that what they might 
voluntarily give should be collected by proper persons, and paid 
into the hands of a steward, and that what we might fall short 
should be made up by private subscription. 5. It was asked, 
Who shall be appointed steward? This was put upon James 
Steele.” 

One cannot help asking, Would it not be well, in many in- 
stances even now, to practise the piece of Primitive Methodism 
named under No. 1 of the above particulars? ‘Would it not facili- 
tate the labour of plan-making, and very much tend to harmony 
and good brotherhood, if in all our stations the feeling the answer 
to this question displays were well cultivated and generally ex- 
hibited 2. How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity; and how like the early disciples of the Lord 
were these early labourers in His vineyard—when they were so 
far of one heart and of one soul—every one being content to go 
where he might be sent, and to do whatever work was assigned 
him! 

Mr. Bourne says, respecting the above meeting: ‘‘ This was 
the first general meeting, and the regulations made at it pro- 
duced a change throughout the whole Connexion—a change 
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which has been a blessing to thousands. When this business 
was entered upon, it appeared so important that earnest prayers 
were offered upto Almighty God to crown it with success ; and 
through His tender mercy it has proved a blessing to the Con- 
nexion.”’ 

The latter part of the year 1811 Mr. Bourne spent. in visiting 
the various societies, preaching among them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, establishing (and in some cases restoring) order 
and discipline, opening new places, and occasionally working 
with his own hands that he might not be chargeable to the 
churches. But his righteous soul was grievously vexed with the 
conduct of his protégé, Mrs. Dunnel, who, besides haying taken 
a false step or two in morals, had used her influence among the 
Derbyshire societies to make a schism in the body, and ultimately 
suceeeded in taking off a large proportion of the members in that 
part and placing herself at their head. On the whole, however, 
the work of God prospered extensively, and before the opening 
of the following year numbers were added to the Connexion, 
such as were really saved, and long continued to adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour by their lives and labours. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Another Official Meeting held at Tunstall, and the Title Proarrrvr Merxo- 
pists Adopted—Printed Plans—Order of the Preachers’ Names—A 
Mystery about it—Mr., Petty’s Remarks—Quarterly Meetings Appointed 
—No Account given by Mr. Bourne of the Reasons for the Connexional 
Title—A Probable Account of these Reasons~—A Discussion of the 
Question of the Propriety of the Title—False Notions Respecting both 
the Name and the Origin of the Connexion—Rev. John Farrar’s Account 
in his Ecclesiastical Dictionary—Mr. Bourne’s Health fails, and he has 
to Seek Relaxation—Eccentricities and Failings of J. Crawfoot—He 
Resigns his Position rather than meet certain Allegations—Mr. Bourne 
Resumes his Labours with Marked Success—The “ Hat whim”—Dress— 
Mr, Bourne not the Author of the Dress Laws—Various Labours involved 
in his Superintendency—The Salary of a Single Preacher fixed—The Old 
Cry, “ We want not Yours, but You”—Duty of Christians to Support 
the Cause of God—A Tract Society formed—Mr, Bourne’s Account of 
it—He one day Mends an Umbrella, and another Teaches Hebrew— 
W. Warren and J. Ride—Chapel Building—Mr. Bourne’s Labours 
Increase—Quotation from the Author of “The Seasons.” 

On the 13th of February, 1812, an official meeting of peculiar 

importance, both as to its decisions and their results, was held 

at Tunstall, of which Mr. Bourne’s journal says: ‘‘ We called a 

meeting, and made plans for the next quarter, and made some 

other regulations; in particular, we took the name of the Society 
of Prruatrve Mernopists.””’ The preachers and societies had 
heretofore been supplied with written plans, chiefly the work- 
manship of Mr. Bourne; but the increasing number of both 
preachers and places now rendered it highly expedient that 
printed plans should be issued. A copy of the first printed plan 
is published by Mr. Petty in his History of the Connexion. 

Another'important regulation adopted by this mecting was. the 

appointment of quarterly mectings of the officials, to be held in 

March, June, September, and December of each year. And it 

may be remarked that quarterly tickets and preachers’ plans 
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have been regularly printed, and quarter-day meetings regularly 
held, from that time to the present. The regulations thus 
adopted would relieve Mr. Bourne of no small amount of toil, 
and leave him more time for prosecuting his pastoral and evan- 
gelical labours. 

There is a peculiarity about the first printed plan that is 
difficult of explanation. It is this: the names of the preachers 
begin with J. Crawfoot, and proceed with J. Steele, J. Bourne, 
H. Bourne, W. Clowes, &. Now, if J. Crawfoot stood first as 
being a travelling preacher, why did not W. Clowes stand next 
to him? If seniority in the community had been the regulating 
principle here, of course H. Bourne would have stood before his 
brother as well as before J. Crawfoot, J. Steele, and W. Clowes. 
As Mr. Petty says, in the “‘ History,” neither age, the time of 
their conversion, the period at which they began to preach, nor 
the influence they exerted in the infant community, seems to 
have fixed the order. It is tolerably clear that, seeing none of 
the individuals has left any explanation of the peculiarity, it 
was a matter that caused them no trouble; but most likely the 
principle laid down in Regulation I. of the meeting of the previous 
July 26th was in this instance fully reduced to practice, and 
every man was satisfied to be where God and his brethren placed 
him. The humility the principal men here exhibited was 
highly creditable to them, and afforded a fine example for those 
who came after them. 

The plan contained the names of twenty-three preachers and 
thirty-four places; the latter mostly in Staffordshire, but a few 
in the counties of Chester, Derby, and Lancaster. 

We are quite as much surprised at the reticence of Mr. Bourne 
as to the reasons for the choice of the connexional title as we are 
respecting the above-named singularity in the plan. He tells us, 
“We took the name of Prnonrrve Mernopists,”’ but neither how 
nor why it was chosen. We should naturally have supposed 
the leaders of the movement which originated the Connexion 
would prefer to be called Methodists, out of regard to the 
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doctrines they held, and because of their favourable opinion of Mr. 
Wesley and the system he established ; but why they also chose 
to be called Primitive Methodists is not so plain. We can find 
no more probable account of this than the following, which we 
received some years ago from a credible authority, though only 
verbally. We give itas nearly as possible as it was given to us, 
only premising that if it Le not satisfactory to every one, it is the 
best account we have ever heard, and we should be as pleased as 
any one to receive a better. 

In the month of April, 1790, Mr. Wesley preached in the city of 
Chester. In the course of the service, or afterwards, he addressed 
the preachers present to this effect :—‘‘ Fellow-labourers, wher- 
ever there is an open door, enter in and preach the Gospel; 
if it be to two or three, under a hedge or a tree, preach the 
Gospel; go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind; and the servant said, ‘Lord, it is done as thou hast 
commanded, and yet there is room!’’”’ Then, lifting up his 
slender hands, while the tears flowed freely down his venerable 
face, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And yet there is room! and yet there is 
room!’ And then added, ‘‘ And this was the way the Primitive 
Methodists did!” J. Crawfoot was that night one of his hearers, 
and at the Tunstall meeting he took part in the discussion of 
the question, By what name shall we be called? After various 
titles had been proposed, and each in turn objected to, Crawfoot 
rose, and stated what he heard Mr. Wesley say at Chester, and 
remarked that he thought what Mr. Wesley described as the 
line followed by the Primitive Methodists was the line the new 
community should pursue; and why not, said he, take the name 
of those whose “faith” and labour you mean to “ follow?” 
Hence the resolution was carried that both the name, and the 
conduct it represented, should be adopted; that like the Primi- 
tive Methodists the members of this community should continue 
to labour, and Parrrive Merrnoprsts they would be called. 
And why not? To the name objection has often been taken: 
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Ist, ‘onthe ground of its unveracity; for it has been said, ‘The first 
Methodists were the Primitives ; you were not the first, therefore 
you ought not to call yourselves Primitives, as, in so doing, you 
say the thing that is not true ;” and 2nd, on the ground of its 
invidiousness; for it has been said, ‘“You must mean by it that you 
are like the original Methodists—more like than the denomination 
founded by Mr. Wesley himself, and this implies ‘a reflection on 
your brethren of the Wesleyan communion, and is tantamount to 
saying to them, ‘ You have declined in piety, or zeal, or character 
and success; you modern Methodists have sunk from the high 
position you once held; we are holier, more zealous, more use- 
ful, more like the early Methodists than ye, therefore we call 
‘ourselves Primitive Methodists.’”” Now, let it be said imreply— 
Ast, the word primitive, like other ‘words, has more’ significations 
than ‘one; and while we frankly admit that its first import is, 
“belonging to the beginning or to the first times or things,”? we 
‘hold that its secondary meaning is, “imitating the first-—resem- 
‘bling the original; and, moreover, that it has the signification 
‘of underived, original, and old-fashioned.” And admitting we 
‘were not the first Methodists in point of time, yet who that objects 
‘to our title can say what other Methodist church was the first? 
Is*the Arminian or the Calvinistic section of the body founded 
by the joint labours of Wesley and Whitfield the better entitled 
‘to the honour of priority? And were there not Methodists long 
‘before the days of these devoted men? Were not Wesley and 
his friends at Oxford called Methodists as a nickname, 
because those who gave them that name believed that in ‘the 
methodical course they pursued they resembled an ancient dlass 
of physicians. in Germany, who prided themselves on the metho- 
dical character of their hygienic practice? Besides, was ‘there 
‘not, among the Papists of France in the middle of the ‘seven- 
teenth century, a body of dialectic Methodists, distinguished 
‘by its opposition to the Huguenots, or French Protestants? ‘If, 
then, we are not literally the Primitive Methodists, neither is any 
other existing denomination. And if our fathers thought-well 
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‘to adopt the name, none else having done so, why, perhaps, it 
would not have been easy to find one either more truthfully 
applicable, or, on other grounds, less liable to objection. 
But, looking at the secondary sense of the term primitive, are 
there not plausible and even substantial reasons assignable for 
‘its application to our body? Between the first Methodists 
and our fathers how remarkable in many points is the re- 
semblance! Look at the doctrines they preached—at the 
style in which they preached them—at the class of persons to 
whom mainly they ministered—at their open-air worship—at 
the necessity laid upon them to become a distinct community. 
How like the first Methodists in all these things! And, more- 
over, look at the fact that our first societies were not a split or 
secession—not a branch struck off from the original tree ; but 
rather a sucker springing, as it were, from the same root; and 
‘say, is the title not justifiable? 2nd. It is our decided opinion 
the name was not chosen with any invidious design, and most 
certainly it is not now used with any; and as a name is but a 
name, why needs it to be a ground of offence? If so, what 
designation in use among the churches of our country might not 
be objected to by some party ? Why should the Quakers only be 
called Frienps? Are not all churches friends? Why the Mora- 
vians only be called United Brethren? Are not all Christians 
united in Christ, and “all ye,’ He says, ‘‘ are brethren.” Why 
‘should the Unitarians be called by this title, as if they only held 
the doctrine of the Divine unity? Donot weall holdit? Am not 
I a Unitarian if I believe in one God, though I hold that in the 
Godhead there are three persons? And when our Baptist friends 
call themselves Baptists, might not-we podo-baptists say, we 
too, baptise, and therefore we also are Baptists? If another 
community calls itself Independent, or did formerly, might not 
some carping critic say this implies that all other churches are 
vassals, or dependents on others? Might not. the Church of 
England be taken to task for assuming to call itself The Church, 
when there are so many parties or sects who believe they are as 
Nn 2 
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fully entitled to the designation of The Church as the parlia- 
mentary one? When the Plymouth Brethren call themselves 
Christian Brethren—though, by the way, many of them are 
sisters—were it not competent to object that other denominations 
are Christians as well as they? And among the other Metho- 
dists, which title could not be objected to? Are our New Con- 
nexion friends always to be called The New Connexion, how 
many soever of still newer connexions may arise? Are the 
Bible Christians the only Methodists who make the Bible their 
standard of faith, of morals, of worship? And lastly, are our 
friends of the United Free Churches not constantly insinuating, 
by their name, that all the rest of us are in bondage? We 
intend no offence by our name ; and we rejoice to think that our 
Wesleyan brethren generally now give us credit for this; but 
we must have a name, and seeing this has long been enrolled in 
Chancery, in our Deed Poll or Poll Deed, as our connexional and 
legal title, and that all our connexional deeds are now made 
after this style, we trust that all parties will allow us without 
annoyance still to use it; while among ourselves there should 
always be a greater concern to deserve the title than merely to 
retain it. And as followers of the first Wesleyan Methodists, 
let us strive to avoid dishonouring our ancestors, and to be not 
only Primitive Methodists, but, as far as we may be, Primitive 
Christians. 

Without intending to turn the tables unpleasantly on those to 
whom we have been replying, it might be asked, Why do our 
Wesleyan friends now generally call themselves Wesleyans, thus 
seeming to convey the insinuation that they are the only Metho- 
dists who can legitimately claim a Wesleyan paternity ? Are not 
the other Methodists in this kingdom descendants from Wesley? 
Why, then, this distinction? We know the answer, but submit 
it is not a whit more weighty than the one we give to those 
who tax us with impropriety in our selection of a title. And 
now this subject is before us, we may be permitted to express 
surprise and regret that those who have anything to say about 
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us—through the press especially, not to say from the pulpit or 
the platform—do not possess themselves of reliable information — 
respecting our history. We read in so respectable a publication 
as the ‘“Kcclesiastical Dictionary ” of the Rey. John Farrar, 
that the ‘‘ Primitive Methodists originated in a secession from 
Wesleyan Methodism in 1807; that they seceded on the 
alleged ground that the primitive spirit was not kept up among 
the members of the original body ; and that, in consequence of a 
noisy manner of conducting their worship, with some other pecu- 
liarities, they are also called Ranters.”’ 

Now we challenge any objector to our denominational title to 
find anything said in any of our publications containing so much 
that is inaccurate, and even depreciatory, regarding the Wesleyan 
body, as is here said designedly, or undesignedly—the latter, 
we believe—to the disparagement of our community. We did 
not commence with a secession; we did not commence our 
societies in 1807; we did not commence on any such “ ground”? 
as here stated. Nor. is it very respectable or respectful to say 
that because of our noisy manner of conducting worship we are 
also called Ranters. If we were to stand upon our honour in 
such matters, we could find abundant scope for cavilling, but 
we prefer to allow bygones to be bygones, and to remember our 
Lord’s new commandment, and to try to obey it. 

But, perhaps, we ought not to leave this matter without 
another word—and that is, that Mr. Bourne was not the author 
of our title, for Mr. Petty states that he told him personally 
that at the time the question of a title was under considera- 
tion, and when it was being decided, he was so overcome with 
drowsiness, in consequence of fatigue with the duties of the 
former part of the day, that he fell asleep; and when he awoke 
he was informed the name had been chosen. So little interest, 
it would seem, did he feel in this nominal discussion, that he 
quietly slept all through it, and awoke up to find that though 
he went to sleep nameless, he awoke a Primitive Methodist. 
It were the truth to say he believed there were more important 
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things to be thought about than the name with which his section 
of the Church should pass through the world. 

The meeting of February 13 being over, Mr. Bourne, in con- 
sequence of the exhaustion of body and mind which his recent 
herculean labours had entailed, sought some little relaxation ; 
but not the relaxation of idleness or of domesticity, but that of 
a “change of labour’? which ‘‘is rest.’? Hence, in ‘fresh 
fields and pastures new,” he is soon as busy asever. But, 
partly, perhaps, in consequence of his active engagements now 
allowing him but littie time for study and writing, his journal 
has at this time an unusual break in its customary continuity. 
He leaves “no sign” till the February of the following *year. 
Then, however, he writes about going to preach at Cloud under 
much temptation and trial of mind. At Cloud he was under 
a cloud—no uncommon state for men who haye, as he had, the 
care of the churches upon them daily. He had scarcely reco- 
vered from the shock to his feelings which the divisive and 
otherwise improper conduct of Mrs. Dunne] had occasioned, ere 
he was plunged into grief on account of the eccentricities, and 
perhaps something worse, of his quondam tutor and subsequent 
protégé, J. Crawfoot. The old man had acted somewhat fool- 
ishly, it is said, over his second marriage ; and, perhaps, having 
become a little jealous of the influence of Mr. Bourne, he had 
used unwarrantable words respecting his benefactor. Besides 
which, and what to Mr. Bourne was probably still more annoying, 
he had latterly been irregular in his attention to his appointments, 
so that the work was suffering through his neglect. On the whole, 
it was found necessary by Mr. Bourne to warn him to meet 
certain charges and complaints at an official meeting, rather than 
do which he resigned his position as a preacher, and also asa 
member of the Connexion. Of course, this would gravely 
affect the prosperity of the rising societies, and could not fail to 
distress the sensitive soul of his old friend. Provision had to 
be made for supplying his appointments; and to meet the 
necessities of the case J. Nixon was engaged. 
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During the following few weeks we meet with entries in Mr. 
Bourne’s journal to this effect: ‘‘ I visited from house to house, 
and had some success. Had a glorious time in conversation. I 
spoke at Ribdin, and led the class, and the Lord was graciously 
present. At Wootton spoke in the afternoon, and was rather strait ; 
but at night I had a gracious time in speaking from ‘ the Stone 
eut out without hands.’ Was at Wootton, where we had much 
talk about the people attending church. The parson is a very 
laborious and industrious man, and is reckoned to be one of the 
greatest temporal blessings that ever was in the parish. I thought 
it right and proper for our people to attend the church. Icame 
to Hulland, and saw J. Nixon. A young woman was here who 
had been seeking the Lord for a long time, and seemed at times 
to be impaired in her senses. I spoke to her, and she was 
graciously set at liberty. At Woodeaves, after preaching, A. 
Bowler fell into great distress, but was gloriously set at liberty. 
I went to another house, and there a young woman was set at 
liberty. I came to Thorp, and found the house where I was to 
stop at; but they were shy—they appear to be rich. O Lord, 
deliver my soul. I had now no place to sleep at, but the 
Lord provides. I got to the house where we were to have a 
meeting, and it wasa dark and rainy night. I thought to ask 
the people of the house to allow me to sit by the fire all night, 
and I was determined, in that case, to spend a good part of the 
night in prayer. Mrs. Bowler and A. Bowler came in, dark 
and rainy as it was; we had an extraordinary meeting. I had 
a good time in speaking, and several were much affected. I 
came back to Woodeaves with Mrs. and A. Bowler. I was 
engaged in writing, for Rocester Chapel, the greater part of 
the day. Had ter? conversation with W. Clowes, also with 
my brother James—he is going on well.” 

J. Bourne had lately presented Crawfoot with a new suit of 
clothes, and a Friend had given him a broad-brimmed hat, and 
the effect was some of the preachers began to patronise broad-_ 
brims and semi-quaker cuts. Hence Mr. Bourne was sometimes 
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troubled about what he called the ‘‘ Hat whim,” as people’s © 
minds were taken from the work of God to contentions respecting 
the shape of hats, coats, &c. While, on the one hand, Mr. 
Bourne encouraged plainness of dress both by precept and 
example, he never ran to the ridiculous lengths on this and 
similar secondary matters to which some of his contemporaries 
ran ; nor could he tolerate the allegation that our old regulations 
for the shape of coats, and the style of other garments to be 
worn by the preachers, were his offspring.* He took frequent 
opportunities of repudiating such statements, and in no very 
measured terms he charged home their follies on those to whom 
the regulations belonged. The semi-quakerism of our early 
preachers was not so much in favour with him as many have 
thought; but the doctrine of dress laid down by Mr. Wesley, 
and before him by the Apostle Paul, was more to Mr. Bourne’s 
taste. Expensiveness, foppery, fashion he denounced; but the 
opposite extreme, he thought, ought likewise to be avoided. 

In still following Mr. Bourne under the guidance of his 
journal, we find him at this period, as usual, in labours abundant, 
now in this part of the country, and anon in that, at Abbot’s 
Bromley, at Wootton, at Ramsor, at Froghall, at Alton, at Can- 
nock-lane, at Rodsley, at Brownedge, at Dunwood, at Sapperton, 
at Latheredge, and at Leek—all in a remarkably short space of 





* The Primitive Methodists have often been ridiculed on account of 
their dress regulations, which in days gone by were wont to command a 
good share of consideration in quarterly meetings, district meetings, and 
even conferences. But it ought to be remembered they are not the only 
religious community in which such matters have been provided for by 
very solemn regulation and rubric. The 74th Canon Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England provides ‘That no ecclesiastical person shall 
wear any coif or wrought night-cap, but only plain night-caps of black 
silk, satin, or velvet....in private houses and in their studies, the said 
persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and scholar-like apparel, pro- 
vided that it be not cut or pinkt, and that in public they go not in their 
doublet and hose without coats or cassocks, and that they wear not any 

light-coloured stockings,” 
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time. Now rectifying society grievances, now getting back- 
sliders reclaimed, now bringing souls into liberty in conversation. 
and now in the means of grace; now counselling zealous 
preachers, and now warning the unruly in the stations; now 
arranging for chapel building, and now organising schools or 
tract societies—always and everywhere at work, hard at work, 
early and late, to help on the glorious soul-saving business to 
which he had devoted body and soul, health and life, money and 
mind. 

At the quarterly meeting in March, 1813, the salary of an 
unmarried preacher was fixed at £15 per annum, Mr. Bourne 
no doubt thinking, nor he alone, that this would provide 
all absolutely necessary things for such preacher; and he 
believed that, ‘‘having food and raiment,” men should be 
‘“‘therewith content.” He found it possible, it is presumed, to 
exist on so small a pittance, and without making due allowance 
for many points of difference among men, he concluded others 
could subsist on as little as he. And whether he deserves the 
credit of it or not, there grew up in those days a very absurd 
style of talking to people against giving much money to God’s 
cause, its professors chirping, ‘‘ We do not want yours, but you ; 
not your money, but your souls.” Of course there were plenty 
of people who swallowed this sort of thing without the requisite 
. “grain of salt,’? and they have been a wonderfully prolific race, 
for their offspring are to be met with in some quarters as plentiful, 
if not as pretty, as leaves in autumn. The evils resulting from 
this old cuckoo cry are not yet banished from the Connexion, 
and it is feared that the want of liberality, and the Christian 
consecration of substance, is one of the great prevailing 
hindrances to the progress of the work of God. If riches 
increase among our people, and they set their heart upon them, 
what can we expect? If they honour not the Lord with their 
substance, and the first-fruits of all their increase, He assuredly 
will turn a deaf ear to their prayers. He stills says: “‘ Will 
aman robGod? Yet yehave robbed Me. But ye say, wherein 
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have we robbed Thee ? In tithes and offerings. Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be meat in Mine 
house. And prove Me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if 
I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing that there shall not be room enough to receive it.’’ 
It is not said, not room enough to contain it, for if once in there 
would be room to hold it; but so abundant that ye cannot even 
take all the blessing in. And this superabundant blessing is 
not promised on condition of our praying, or even believing, but 
giving—about the last thing some professedly pious people would 
connect it with; for they seem to havea horror of money or 
tithes being mentioned by the same mouth that preaches the 
Gospel or offers prayer; but God never had, and never will have 
any such feeling. He unites the temporal with the spiritual, 
the duty of giving with the promise of blessing, and encourages 
the assurance that he who loves much, and in the right way 
shows it, will thereby prove he has had much forgiven, and also 
be in the way of receiving still greater and more abundant 
blessings. Well has Dr. Duff said, ‘‘ There are people who in 
presenting their prayers to God show Him more gold on their 
fingers than they give to His cause ;”” and Dr. Guthrie, “‘ that we 
may often see how little the Lord values money by the class of 
people He allows to have it.” 

During the early months of 1813, the work of God spread 
extensively in Derbyshire, as at Mercaston, Hulland, Turnditch, 
Weston-under- Wood, and thereabout. And to aid in still further 
developing the energies of the pious labourers, and securing 
the conversion of sinners, a ‘‘ tract society” was formed under 
Mr. Bourne’s counsel and superintendence. His journal says: 
“Thursday, April 22nd.—We talked about a tract society, and 
I explained it at large. O.Lord, bless and prosper every 
endeavour.” And again, ‘April 28rd.—I came to Ashbourne, and 
ordered religious tracts of nine different sorts, twenty-five of each. 
They were to be ready by the 3rd of May. Accordingly, in 
May the tracts were ebtained, a code of rules was drawn up, 
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and a tract society established. The tracts were kept at 
Halland; and those who were engaged in the work were divided 
into companies of two in a company, and each company was 
appointed to visit a certain neighbourhood, usually, once a 
fortnight on the Lord’s-day. On the visiting Sundays they 
generally set out early in the mornings, each company taking a 
number of tracts, chiefly all of one kind. They visited the 
people from house to house, lending a tract to every family that 
was Willing to receive it, informing them that in a fortnight, if 
all were well, they should call again for that tract and lend 
them one of a different kind. They also exhorted a little, and 
prayed with the families whenever there was an opening. One 
rule was that they should neither eat nor drink with the people 
whom they visited. This was done to cut off all occasion of 
offence ; and this custom is frequently adopted in all societies 
of this kind. It iscustomary to make subscriptions to pay for the 
tracts, but these were paid for by a single individual. On the 
whole, considerable effects arose from this tract society, and the 
plan of praying companies which followed it. The pious 
labourers grew much in grace before they began this work, but 
now they grew more and more. Their hearts were enlarged, 
their talents were improved, and their faith greatly increased. 
Their improvement was so great that five of them began to 
preach, and in ashort time were admitted on the plan as regular 
local preachers.” 

About this time Mr. Bourne was much engaged in Derby- 
shire, visiting families, preaching at the villages, investigating 
Society matters, setting things in order in the churches, looking 
for ground on which to build chapels, advising persons who 
seemed to be called to the work of preaching the Gospel, 
and not despising any humble duty by which he might 
benefit a poor family or help on a poor preacher or student. 
Hence we find him one day mending an umbrella, and 
recordipg that he had now learnt this work pretty com- 
pletely; and another lending a Hebrew Grammar and 
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Lexicon to a friend who was studying this language, and also 
giving him instructions in his studies to save him the expense — 
to which he had been put by going for assistance toa Jew. He 

also records the burial of his old friend T. Cotton, and the fact — 
that because a pious female is in straitened circumstances he 

undertakes to support her for at least a quarter of a year, — 
that she may visit, distribute tracts, and make herself useful in 
the work of God. He mentions the names of W. Warren, 
W. Ride, W. Alcock, W. Clowes, R. Bayley, J. Bourne, 
Rowland Kirkland, M. Hawksley, J. Osbinson, John Kirkland, 
S. Bloor, G. Osbinson, Mr. Morecroft, and others with whom he 
met, and with several of whom he laboured in the work of the 
Lord. Most of these persons have a claim to lasting remem- 
brance in the Connexion as having long borne the heat and 
burden of the day, and then gone downto the grave extensively 
known, loved, and lamented. Old William Warren was a fine 
specimen of a genuine son of nature in his manners, and a true 
Christian in his spirit. John Ride is referred toin Mr. Bourne’s 
journals as now exercised about his call to the ministry ; and he 
lived long enough to satisfy multitudes that the ‘‘ Lord had need 
of him,’’ and had a great work for him to doin the mission- 
field at home, as well as in America and Australia. He was a 
mighty man of valour, and his works still praise him in the 


gate. 

Mr. Bourne had a great tact for discovering precious moral 
metal under somewhat thick and repulsive encrustations. 
He often took men by the hand and led them into those spheres 
of usefulness for which the Lord had qualified them by grace 
and gifts, while other persons passed them by, not discerning 
their calling nor knowing how to help them. How much he 
did to aid in the establishment and extensive enlargement of the 

. early societies and circuits of the Connexion, in unobtrusive and 
self-denying efforts of this kind, only the searcher of hearts fully 
knows. But his record is on high. A book of remembrance 
has been kept, where all proper entries have been made; and 
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when the books shall be opened and the revelations of the great 
day shall take place, many, we believe, will learn with astonish- 
ment the full history of his work of faith and labour of love. 

He was now called to exercise his gifts more commonly 
than heretofore in superintending the material interests of 
the different parts of the rising community, particularly in 
the matter of chapel building. Although in the first ages of 
the history of the Christian Church separate places for religious 
worship were not provided, it seems a necessary condition 
of the existence and permanent establishment of modern sects 
that such provision should be early and generally made. And 
an individual filling the position in any church analagous to 
that occupied among the Primitive Methodists by Mr. H. 
Bourne must soon abdicate his functions unless prepared to 
undertake grave responsibilities, and put forth strenuous exer- 
tions in connection with such requisite provision. But, of 
course, as societies become numerically and financially able to 
bear their own burdens, it is their obvious duty to do so. Hence, 
at Rocester, while Mr. Bourne and his brother became trustees 
jointly with several others, they did not take the entire responsi- 
bility as they did at Tunstall, Talk-o’-th’-hill, and elsewhere. 
(The chapel at Rocester, we believe, was the first one built in 
the Connexion for which a regular trust-deed was provided, and 
for which a number of trustees became responsible.) But at other 
places besides these, in 1813 and 1814, Mr. Bourne exerted him- 
self in securing land for chapels, and aiding in their erection. 

In tracing his course, as marked out in his journals, we also 
find that he was now in the habit of preparing written class- 
papers quarterly for all the olasses, as printed class-books or 
even papers had not yet been used. Any one can form some 
idea of the amount of labour which duties of this sort—chiefly 
self-imposed for the general good—would involve; and taken in 
connection with the multiplicity of his other labours, they 
abundantly demonstrate that his position was no sinecure; that 
if he wielded great influence in the churches, which certainly he 
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‘did, it was not the result of indolent inaction, but rather of 
restless and incessant mental and physical toil. 


‘¢Tt was not by vile loitering in ease 
That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art, 
That soft yet ardent Athens learned to please, 
To keen the wit, and to sublime the heart, 
In all supreme! complete in every part! 
It was not thence majestic Rome arose, 
And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart ; 
For sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows, 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose.” 
THOMSON. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
A Code of Rules prepared by Messrs. Bourne and others—Objections 
taken by some Parties to either Rules or Creeds—Remarks Thereon— 
The Office of Superintendent Preacher Instituted—Mr. Bourne is 
‘Appointed to Fill the Office—He begins a Sabbath School at 
Boylston—Other Schools Established—His Labours in connec- 
tion therewith—Death of Mr. Smith, of Tunstall—< Tunstall 
Non-Missioning Law’—Over-Preaching at Camp-Meetings— 
Andrew Fuller's Remark—Revival of the Mission Spirit—John 
Benton—Belper, J. Turner, and the name “ Ranters ”__Effects of 
this Name—Mr. Bourne reads J. Marsden’s Account of a Camp- 
Meeting at New York, and adopts the Praying Company System— 
Results—Sarah Kirkland, First Female Travelling Preacher—Mr, 
Bourne Pays her Salary—Her Character and Influence. 
Tu various officials and societies now began to feel their need 
of some fixed code of regulations by which their duties and 
privileges should be defined and enforced ; and a committee— 
consisting of J. Steele, H. Bourne, and E. McEvoy—was 
directed to undertake the work of drafting out for general 
_approval and use such a code. But after devoting considerable 
attention to the task, they relinquished it for a time, under 
the conviction that it was too great for them. Afterward — 
they were requested to resume their work, and ultimately 
‘complied. Mr. Bourne was in this business, as in all such 
matters, the leading spirit, and his pen sketched an outline of 
rules for the Connexion, which having been examined in MS. by 
all the societies, and various and numerous modifications having 
been suggested, was substantially and cordially adopted. This 
:draft embodied the principles on which subsequent connexional 
rules and regulations were based, and, indeed, may be said to 
‘have been the present consolidated Minutes of Conference in 
embryo. It was printed in the early part of 1814. 
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Some persons may think that a young community, such as 
was this (if not every Christian Church), ‘might have been 
satisfied with the rules contained in the New Testament, with- 
out adopting any uninspired and mere human laws for its observ- 
ance. Indeed, there are many in these days who denounce 
alike all human rules for the government, and all man-prepared 
creeds for representing the faith of the Church. But untilit can 
be shown that the New Testament, besides containing doctrinal 
truths, and principles and facts respecting Church order and dis- 
cipline, contains a detailed exposition of all the circumstances in 
which its principles may be required to be adopted, with specific 
directions for their application ; and that all human attempts at 
systematising either its scattered hints on Church government, 
or its various doctrinal teachings presented for our belief, are by 
the New Testament itself forbidden, we fail to see either the 
wickedness or the unwisdom of bringing the intelligence and 
ability with which the Author of Scripture has endued His ser- 
vants to the interpretation and convenient arrangement of what 
He in the Scripture teaches. Of course, no regulation should 
be adopted which contravenes either the letter or spirit of the 
Scriptures, and no dogma should be taught that cannot be found 
therein. But while some churches, as well as individual members, 
declaim against the practice of so epitomising and systema- 
tising the contents of Divine revelation, we do not find any 
church that has not—to a greater or a less extent—done the 
very thing of which they thus complain. Such is the inconsis- 
tency of our poor human nature, and so we presume we must 
expect it to be to the end of the chapter. The Primitive 
Methodists, like other communities, must submit to criticism in 
regard to their modes of operation, and the regulations by which 
they choose to be governed ; but we opine that the rules on which, 
from Mr. Bourne’s early attempts at law-making, they have seen 

fit to act, allowing for the imperfection of all human perform- 
ances, have been found, in general, as well adapted to their 
circumstances and requirements as any that could have been 
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devised, and perhaps, one may say, as have the rules and regu- 
lations of other sections of the Christian Church for the particular 
necessities and cases they have been designed to meet. 

And as one event leads to another, and the effect of one cause. 
becomes in turn the cause of another effect, so the felt need of 
a code of rules led to its preparation, and then the code of 
rules soon required a special class of officers to attend to its 
execution; hence, Mr. Bourne records that the office of 
superintendent preacher was instituted in the same year that 
the rules were printed. It will naturally be supposed that 
he who from the first had been really, would now become 
nominally the superintendent of the Connexion; and so it was. 
Only one circuit having yet been formed, and only one bishop 
being required, his brethren officially installed Mr. Bourne in this 
responsible office. Of course his modesty led him to remonstrate, 
but still, and again of course, the wishes of his brethren prevailed. 
None could have been found equally able to undertake the duties 
this new connexional office involved, and none could have been 
more willing to use his utmost endeavours to fulfil the duties 
thus imposed. Indeed, as general superintendent of the rising 
community, Mr. Bourne long laid his brethren under great 
obligations to him by his judicious counsels, his pious example, 
and his restless industry. 

In February of this year Mr. Bourne organised a Sabbath 
School at Boylston—we believe the first formed in the Connexion 3 
for the one at Tunstall was transferred from the Wesleyans when 
Mr. Steele was expelled—and in the formation of the Boylston 
School he laid the foundation of the successful Sabbath School 
system of the Connexion.* And no sooner had this initiative 
step been taken than it was rapidly followed by the establish- 
ment of schools at Abbot’s Bromley, Rocester, and other places. 
Mr. Bourne’s ingenuity in organising new schemes of usefulness 

* See an account on-a subsequent page of Mr. Bourne’s securing the 
services of Mr. Morecroft as the superintendent of the Boylston School. 
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was equal to his industry in prosecuting what he undertook. 
In connection with the Sabbath School movement he had to 
encounter an additional tax upon his time and purse, as he had 
to assist in the formation of new schools, to write rules for their 
management, and to provide books as best he could. But now 
that he had embarked in this enterprise, nothing daunted by its 
multifarious toils and difficulties, he pushed it forward with all 
his characteristic energy and devotedness; and great, results 
soon followed his endeavours. 

His journal now records the death of Mr. Smith, of Tunstall,. 
of whom he expresses the belief that he had safely landed on the 
heavenly shores. It seems the eld gentleman had been given 
up by his doctor and his friends two years before; but Mr. 
Steele, believing he was not then prepared to die, importuned 
the Lord to add two more years to his life, and his prayer was 
answered. Thus the prayer of faith saved the sick, the Lord 
raised him up, and if he had committed sins they were forgiven 
him. (James v. 15.) 

Two things occurred about this time that gave Mr. Bourne 
great concern: one was the passing of what he calls the “ Tun- 
stall Non-missioning Law,” and the other the adoption of a 
system of over-much preaching at the camp-meetings. It 
appears that in the opinion of some leading men it was now as 
much as they were able to do to keep up an efficient. supply of 
preaching and other labour at the places they had already on 
hand, without adding to their number by continuing to mission 
fresh places; and a resolution in harmony with this opinion was 
passed by Tunstall quarterly board; but instead of the pros- 
perity of the existing societies being promoted by this measure, 
it was soon found that the contrary was the result. And no 
wonder; for many have witnessed similar results to that 
described by Andrew Fuller, who said that. ‘‘ when the church 
at Kettering (of which he was pastor) began to work hard for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom abroad, it soon 
realised an abundant increase of prosperity at home.” The 
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reflex influence of Christian enterprise, as well as its direct effect, 
thus justifying the putting forth of the most strenuous efforts 
for the salvation of mankind. Indeed, the aggressive character 
of Christianity requires that its agents shall never regard their 
work as really done, or completed, so long as anything 
remains to be done. If ‘‘there remaineth much land to be 
possessed,’ and if the ‘‘Lord’s arm is not shortened,” why 
should Christian men rest on their oars, or ‘sleep on,” as 
though the Master had said, “It is enough”? ‘All at 
work, and always at work,”’ is a fitting motto for the disciples 
who would be as the Master—who ever “went about doing 
good.” But a suspension of missionary enterprise has always 
been followed by spiritual dearth and retrogression, while a 
diligent promotion thereof has kept up the vitality of the Church, 
and afforded demonstrative evidence that “there is that 
seattereth and yet increaseth,” while ‘‘ there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” The best way 
to keep up personal and church life and happiness is to keep the 
missionary spirit alive, and to have all available energies 
devoted to its development. 

After a brief space of hibernation the more active members of 
the Connexion, feeling the warmth of a new spring-time of 
Divine influence, began to see that they must again be up and 
doing in the mission work. John Benton deserves honourable 
mention for his energy and efforts in this behalf. He led up an 
attacking force against the town of Belper, and there a good 
interest was soon established. Belper holds among us a dis- 
tinguished place, as being our Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called—not Christians, certainly, but—Ranters. As the 
lively people were leaving their meetings here to return home 
to Turnditch, Weston, Mercaston, and other distant places, from 
which many came four, six, or eight miles, to assist in the 
missionary work, they often passed through the streets singing 
their lively hymns and tunes, and thus attracted considerable 
attention in the town. On one of these occasions, a person of the 
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name of Joseph Turner remarked—perhaps in reference to a 
class of people to whom Bunyan refers in his works, as being 
remarkable in his day for their noisy and not very meritorious 
exhibitions—‘‘ The Ranters are come!’”’ And this name, like 
bad names in general, had a wonderful tendency to stick and 
spread. 

It is worthy of note that most of the names of religious sects 
have been given as nick-names. It was so with the name 
Christians, the name Quakers, and the name Methodists, not to 
mention others. __ 

Whether we have been more advantaged or disadvantaged by 
the name Ranters, it is difficult to determine. Doubtless it has 
often excited curiosity, and led many a Zaccheus to climb the 
sycamore tree to see what these people were; and ‘‘some who 
have come to mock have remained to pray;’’ while, on the 
other hand, a vulgar prejudice has been excited against the 
community among soz-disant respectable people by the harsh- 
ness of the name. ‘‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?”’ 
is often asked, with supercilious disdain ; but the rational reply 
is, ‘Come and see.” Joseph Turner, who gave us this name, 
became himself willing to bear it, was converted to God, and . 
became one of the trustees of the Belper chapel. When 
stationed there some years ago the writer found him still living, 
and, though not then in church fellowship with us, yet retaining 
a lively interest in the community whom he had so effectually 
nick-named. 

Missionary labours were now diligently prosecuted in Derby 
and other localities, and the energies of Mr. Bourne were 
severely taxed, both in supervising the work and co-operating 
in it. 

The camp-meeting decline was at length stopped, and a 
revival of the old system of conducting such meetings was 
brought about. The way this was accomplished Mr. Bourne 
describes as follows:—‘ After much sorrow, much distress of 
mind, and much praying, the Lord opened my way. Peter 
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Phillips, cf Warrington, a Quaker Methodist, put into my hands 
the journal of the Rev. Joshua Marsden, Methodist missionary 
in America; which journal has a particular account of a camp- 
meeting near New York, stating that the intervals between the 
preachings were occupied by groups of praying persons scattered 
up and down thecamp. The Lord blessed my soul with under- 
‘standing that this was what we wanted. So I sketched out a 
plan for conducting camp-meetings, with praying services in 
companies, or circles; and sent copies to different places, hoping 
the system would take somewhere. And to my great satisfac- 
tion, old Mr. Ride, of Weston, got a copy; and the Lord so 
moved on his mind that he made preparations to hold Mercaston 
camp-meeting on that system. This caused a deal of talk, and 
the more so as I was the preacher planned to attend it. Many 
were stirred up, wondering what this new course would be; 
among others was John Benton, who was expected to be at the 
meeting, and I was glad in my heart when I saw him come; his 
zeal was to learn something for future usefulness, so on that 
occasion he was to me a complete right-hand man. And this 
was well, for we had opposition ; as one local preacher put down 
on the plan to preach did not fall in with us, but grumbled at 
being allowed only an hour for his preaching. Shortly after the 
opening, a shower of rain drove us into a barn, and we set on 
foot two praying companies; some complained, but we went on ; 
people got into faith, and the praying was powerful. But after 
a time there was a call outside. The weather was fair. We 
resumed our open-air labours. .A preacher gave us some trouble, 
but at length we had a fair opening, the praying course began, 
and one class-leader, who had opposed, set up a praying circle, 
or company, himself. John Ride was in this company, and they 
raised him into a preacher, and he was a preacher ever after. 
The labourings in this company were mighty, and in the com- 
pany formed before this, and conducted by W. Ride, Sen., the 
work broke out—souls were converted. This was glorious. 
Here was a triumph; as before, the converting work seemed 
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to have forsaken our camp-meetings.“ Several other praying 
companies were set on foot; and the Lord showed Himself the 
God of the camp-meetings, and the meeting kept rising in power 
to its close. It will be evident this system brought a variety of 
talents into action, and John Benton entered into it with all his 
heart. He went off like a new man, and took a new course, 
holding, at times, what the people called ‘little camp-meet- 
ings ’—that is, open-air meetings, for about two hours each, on 
this system. In these he would have the people praying with 
all their might. He was the same with indoor meetings. So 
the Lord, by means of the Mercaston camp-meeting, opened out 
a new line of proceedings; and it was like a new founding of 
the Connexion. And when this system of conducting camp- 
meetings was prudently and zealously carried out, it bore down 
all before it, and spread in all directions. And from the 
Mercaston camp-meeting the Lord in His mercy set on foot one 
of the greatest and most extraordinary religious movements ever 
known in England. To His great name be all the glory !” 

In consequence of the success of this new mode of holding 
camp-meetings, and of the missionary labours in Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire—and also, it appears, on account of an un- 
pleasant feeling which grew up between the Tunstall non-mission 
party and the Benton mission party—it was resolved to form 
another circuit, and Derby was made the head of it. Sarah 
Kirkland, of Mercaston—afterwards the wife of John Harrison, 
a devoted and useful travelling preacher, and, more subsequently, 
when we knew her residing at Mercaston, in Belper Cireuit, the 
wife of William Bembridge, a respectable local preacher—was 
engaged by Mr. Bourne, as a travelling preacher, at £2 2s. per 
quarter, to be paid out of his own pocket. She laboured with 
great acceptance and success in the new circuit, opening many 
fresh places, and producing good results wherever she went. 
Her abilities and character, Mr. Bourne intimates, gaye a good 
standing to female preachers, she being the first-employed in the 
Connexion as a travelling preacher. Mr. Bourne also laboured 
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extensively in the new circuit himself, and at Derby, Notting- 
ham, and the adjacent villages he was very useful. The work in 
that part mightily grew and prevailed, and to this day Mr. 
Bourne’s name, all round about, is as ointment poured forth. 

The Lord had now turned again the captivity of His people, 
in regard both to the mission work and the system of holding 
camp-meetings. The opposition to the former gradually declined, 
‘and a spirit of earnest enterprise became general in the Con- 
nexion; and as to the latter, those preachers who regarded the 
camp-meeting as intended to be only an open-air preaching, and 
who, priding themselves on their preaching talent, wished to 
spend all the time of a camp-meeting in delivering their set and 
formal, their cut and dried discourses, were soon at a consider- 
able discount, and the pious, praying labourers again came to the 
front. In both the camp-meetings and the missionary work the 
conversion of sinners began again to be witnessed as before, and 
the revival power burst forth as water that has broken down the 
obstructions by which its onward course had been dammed. 
Mr. Bourne was now in his glory; his visage would often 
wear a smile of complacency as he descanted on the great im- 
provements which had been effected, and his faith for still better 
days and greater things would rise to a lofty pitch of joyful 
confidence. Zion had travailed and brought forth children ; the 
time, yea, the set time, to favour her had come. She heard a 
voice from heayen saying: “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and 
let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations. Spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes, for thou 
shalt break forth on the right hand and on the left, and thy seed 
shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to be 
inhabited.” (Is. liv. 2, 3.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Bourne devotes Time to Literary Work—A Commentary on the Scrip- 
tures—His Work on the Gospel of John—Metrical Compositions— 
Preaching to Children—‘ An Angel Flying in the Midst of Heaven ”— 
The Weather, and the Toils Mr. Bourne Braved in his Travelling—A 
Person Drowned when Going to a Meeting—Mr. Bourne’s Lameness— 
His valuable Disciplinary Labours—Nottingham becomes the head of 
the Second Circuit instead of Derby—Missionary Labours in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham—In Leicestershire and Lincolnshire—Mr. John 
Wedgwood—His Life, “By a Layman”—A Trio of Earnest and Useful 
Missionaries—Various Engagements —Mr. Bourne did not “ Rest and be 
Thankful”—He Believed in Work—Origination of Circuit Committees 
—Formation of the Loughborough Circuit—Rearing Scaffolding as the 
Building Rises—A Connexional Magazine—Mr. Bourne’s Editorial Work 
highly Appreciated—A Connexional Book Establishment. 

In the year 1816 Mr. Bourne devoted some time to certain 
literary pursuits; and, among others, to the commencement of a 
_ commentary on the Scriptures, intended for the use of children, 
and to the composition of hymns for use in public worship. His 
interest in children was a remarkable trait in his character. He 
loved to shake them by the hand, to stroke them on the head, 
or chuck them under the chin. He felt in his element in preach- 
ing to them more than in discoursing to adults. No wonder, 
therefore, he was prompted to undertake to write a commentary 
for their use. Any one who has seen him in the streets with a 
group of youngsters clinging to his hands, right and left, or to 
his coat, or even his legs, can understand the interest he felt in 
them by the interest they displayed in him; and those who have 
heard him preach to children either about ‘old Sattin ” and the 
bad place, or about the grand city of the good, where ‘all are 
clothed in white, and have plenty to cat, and shine so as never 
was,” or tell them to be good, say their prayers to the Lord in 
heayen, and ask Him to take the naughty out of their hearts and 
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to put His good grace into them, &c., can imagine what a 
pleasure it must have been to him to undertake to write any- 
thing for their instruction and edification. But it does not 
appear that his commentary ever reached the point of comple- 
tion, as the only work of the kind which has been published is 
his commentary on the Gospel of John, edited for the Book 
Committee some few years ago by the present writer. Of this 
commentary we may say, in passing, that it is very simple, 
very sound, and very short; and if generally known it would 
be prized by many, if not approved by all. As to his metrical 
compositions, they were not of a high order of merit, but they 
served a good purpose in those times, and ‘“‘the day of small 
things ” should not be despised. His revival hymn-book took 
well on the mission ground, and was extensively sold by Benton 
and others to aid in carrying on the mission work. After some 
time the profits yielded by successive editions met the entire 
expenses of the mission in the Midland Counties, while the 
singing of the hymns proved a prime means of attracting crowds 
to ‘‘ come and hear’? the word of the Lord. 

In the successive months of this year, we find Mr. Bourne 
labouring earnestly at all points of his extensive diocese ; now at 
Derby and in its environs, and now at Tunstall and neighbouring 
places, and anon at Warrington and the Cheshire and Lancashire 
villages. His incessant and toilsome journeyings remind us of 
the “angel flying in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach,” but he had to keep on terra firma, and turn 
to good account a humbler kind of locomotive instrumentality. 
He gave himself little or no rest, but kept ‘‘ wandering to and 
fro,” that he might strengthen the feeble knees, comfort those 
who mourned, put in order things that remained, teach sound 
doctrine, build up waste places, ‘allure to brighter worlds, and 
lead the way.” Under date of January, 1817, he speaks of being 
footsore, making progress in Hebrew, composing Sunday School 
hymns, leading lovefeasts, preaching, being ill, leaving off solid 
food, drinking cold water only, having his foot dressed with 
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‘boiled turnips, and then walking ten miles. Then in February 
“he is at Ramsor, Warslow, Rodsley, Holme-end, Alstonefield, 
Boylston, Church Broughton, Tunstall, Turnditch, Hollington, 
‘Hulland, Risley, and Warrington, often lame and unwell, and 
‘always on foot, not ‘‘on the wing’’—that is too figurative— 
‘holding forth the Word of Life, and rejoicing that he has ‘not 
‘run in vain, neither laboured in vain.”? "What kind of weather 
che often had to face in his long and tedious journeys may be 
‘inferred from one circumstance, which he very niiively narrates, 
namely: ‘‘ One night two women were coming to the meeting ; 
they had a lantern, it blew a storm, they missed their way in a 
large field, and one of them went into the canal and was 
drowned.” Think of such times of the year, and such weather 
‘as he had to brave, and then observe him one day at Mr. Eaton’s, 
of Stockton Heath, near Warrington, and the next night preach- 
ing at Ipstones, in Staffordshire, some fifty miles away, whereas 
in the interval he had walked every inch of the distance. What 
say our modern delicate railway travellers to this? Who, in 
these days of easy living, easy travelling, easy working, would 
like to have to equal Hugh Bourne in amount of labour in 
his days of lameness, sickness, plain and not abundant diet, 
cold water, and constant self-denial? Truly, we have landed 
on halcyon times; ‘‘the lines have fallen to us in pleasant 
places; yea, we have a goodly heritage.” 

“‘The care of the churches” was now upon Mr. Bourne 
“‘daily ;” very frequently he had to rectify disorders in pecu- 
niary matters, and not seldom in other things, when the exercise 
of godly discipline was imperatively required. Many of his 
fellow-labourers had little worldly wisdom, and some of them 
not much of any other kind; and if he had not kept a sharp eye 
on them, and been pretty frequently on their track, they would 
soon have seen ‘‘the beginning of the end” of the societies and 
stations. Indeed, his remarkable aptitude for business, con- 
sidering his lack of training, is one of his most striking 
endowments; and we recognise the hand of Providence in 
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placing him at the head of this new and not naturally very 
coherent religious organisation: for we cannot but believe, if he 
had not held the reins of government, and held them tightly, in 
those early years, no one would now have had occasion to 
describe the rise and progress of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion, for it would have been scattered long since, through the 
operation of a moral centrifugal force, not counterbalanced by 
the necessary centripetal. But ‘God, who knoweth all things,” 
knew that such a man was required to guide the affairs, 
temporal and spiritual, of this Christian organisation, so that it 
should become ‘‘a great fact” im after-times, and assume 
proportions, and maintain a standing, of which the wisest and 
the best need not be ashamed. 

Some time this year (1816) the comparative decline of the 
work of God at Derby, and its rapid advancement at Notting- 
ham, occasioned a change of the name and headship of the 
second circuit; so that what had for a short time been Derby 
now became permanently Nottingham Circuit. During the 
summer Mr. Bourne attended a powerful camp-meeting on 
Nottingham Forest, and such meetings were afterwards held 
annually on this forest for many years. 

From Nottingham the work was pushed rapidly into many 
neighbouring villages, and even into the town and county of 
Leicester. Lincolnshire also was missioned, and Mr. J. Wedg- 
wood was particularly energetic and successful in mission labour 
at Grantham and other places. The ‘Life of Wedgwood,”’ by 
a well-known layman, is worthy of a place in our connexional 
literature, and his very eccentric but useful career should be 
carefully studied by our rising ministry. Wedgwood and Benton 
worked well in those days in the mission-field, and when with 
them Mr. Clowes was associated, they formed a trio of some of 
the most earnest and useful labourers that Primitive Methodism, 
or any branch of Methodism, or even the modern Christian 
Church, could ever boast. Mr. Bourne would have been happy 
if such as they only had been employed in aiding him in carry- 
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ing on the grand soul-saying work to which his life was con- 
secrated ; but, alas! too many crept into the ranks in those days 
of whom it had to be soon after said, ‘‘ They went out from us, 
because they were not of us;”” and Mr. Bourne’s sagacity was 
often of essential service in the detection and rejection of such, 
though it must in fairness be admitted that occasionally his zeal 
in discipline outwent his knowledge, and in plucking up the 
tares he injured the wheat also. 

In the year 1817 Mr. Bourne was chiefly employed in behalf 
of the various societies in the two circuits, in preaching, renew- 
ing tickets, visiting members, making plans, and distributing 
them through the stations when printed—occasionally carrying 
700 at once for many miles, with a package of books and other 
goods—conferring with preachers and others on measures for still 
further promoting the prosperity and extension of the work, 
looking for sites on which to erect chapels, providing books for 
Sabbath Schools, and any way and every way within his power 
subserving the highest interests of souls, and contributing to the 
establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom in the land. ‘Rest 
and be thankful”? was not in his creed; but work, work, work, 
early and late, Sabbath-days and work-days, at home or from 
home, work was his element. His meat and drink seem to have 
been to do the will of Him that sent him, and to finish the work 
given him to do. 

In the year 1818 two or three events occurred that rendered 
the period memorable in the history of the Connexion, and, there- 
fore, in that of Mr. Bourne; for it is obvious that in those days 
the two histories were so intertwined that what belonged to one 
for the most part belonged to both. The events referred to 
were the formation of another new circuit, the origination of 
circuit committees, and the projection of a connexional magazine. 
His journal reads: “ Monday, September 21, 1818.—Quarter-day 
at Nottingham. The work is going on well, but the temporal 
concerns very bad.—Tuesday, 22nd. Again we had to attend to 
the quarter-day concerns. Things are much confused. O Lord, 
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deliver. The embarrassment was caused by two travelling 
preachers who set themselves up as rulers in this circuit, and 
whose conduct brought it into such difficulties that Tunstall 
Circuit was obliged to raise money every quarter, for a long 
time, to support this circuit. But the embarrassment had risen 
so high, and Tunstall Circuit, by raising money to supply this 
circuit, was so injured that it was unable to support it further. 
At this quarter-day a committee was formed to arrange the 
temporal concerns, and to put the affairs of the circuit into a 
more regular way.’ Loughborough Circuit was made from the 
Nottingham Circuit at the same time, and so a stop was put to 
the ‘‘running-down” system, and the trouble-makers being put 
to the new station, had to tack about to support themselves, 
Nottingham Circuit being relieved from their damaging labours. 
The committee succeeded so well in the exertions it made to 
regulate the affairs of the station, that it was re-appointed at 
the following quarter-day, and thenceforth a circuit committee 
became an integral part of the connexional organisation. From 
time to time Mr. Bourne attended the meetings of this 
Nottingham committee, and by his wise counsels rendered essen- 
tial aid in the adjustment of the circuit’s difficulties, and in the 
establishment on sound principles of this new branch of con- 
nexional machinery. Thus as the building rose the scaffolding was 
reared, and provision was made for management in its various 
departments as the necessity for the same became apparent. It 
is the practice in some quarters to make all governmental and 
financial arrangements in anticipation of their being required, 
but Mr. Bourne’s plan was—and it was adopted for the most 
part in Primitive Methodist procedure—to adapt business 
arrangements to existing necessities, and thus first to see what 
was wanted, where, and when, and then to provide accordingly. 
He did not believe in rearing a huge scaffolding while the foun- 
dation was yet to lay, or in elaborating a complete code of laws 
for which there might possibly never arise any occasion; but 
he displayed his good, sound common-sense—which after all, 
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perhaps, is the most uncommon of all—by adapting rule to. 
reasonable requirement, or putting up the scaffolding when the 
building required it. 

In the month of April of the current year (1818) Mr.. 
Bourne issued the first number of a magazine, which he intended 
to publish quarterly ; and the pecuniary responsibility of this, 
as of many previous undertakings, he personally sustained. The 
first number did not pay, and he wasa considerable loser. The 
publication seems to have been temporarily suspended, but after’ 
some months it was re-commenced as a monthly serial, and though 
a few numbers were edited by ‘‘a person at Leicester,” the 
editorial work was shortly resumed by Mr. Bourne, and con- 
tinued by him unintermittingly over twenty years. Of his 
editorial labours it may be said that there was nothing brilliant 
in his style nor remarkably profound in his thoughts; that his 
grammar sometimes limped, and his rhetoric was out of joint; 
yet what he wrote was intelligible, practical, pious, useful. 
People found that he could write not only so that they could 
understand him, but so that they could not misunderstand him ;; 
and to this day, we believe, some people honestly declare they 
never liked the magazine so well as when Mr. Bourne was 
editor, and that—not the last wine is better than the first, but 
—the first was the best they ever tasted. It may be said, ‘“‘ There 
is no accounting for taste,”’ but in this instance the dictum does 
not hold good; we think the taste is easily accounted for by the 
education of the parties concerned, and by the peculiar adapta- 
tion to the capacities and requirements of the class of readers to 
be provided for that the writings of the first connexional editor 
always exhibited. Hence, just as some old people say the first 
Methodist magazines were the best, so some of the seniors among, 
the readers of Primitive Methodist literature pronounce Mr. 
Bourne our best editor: they were then in that stage of mental and. 
spiritual development when it was comparatively easy to suit 
them, and the editor and they moved very much on the same 
mental and spiritual level, so that a good understanding was. 
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easily kept up between them. No doubt the tone of spirituality 
by which Mr. Bourne’s magazines were pervaded rendered them 
highly acceptable to spiritual people, and the souls of multitudes 
were nourished by the pabulum he month by month and year by 
year provided for them. 

At this time no connexional book establishment existed, 
though now and then one loomed before the eye of Mr. Bourne ; 
and in the course of time his idea was realised. In the mean- 
time the magazines were printed at Leicester, Derby, or Hull. 
When a book establishment was begun, Bemersley, of all 
places, was chosen for its locale, and Mr. James Bourne was 
appointed the General Book Steward. Bemersley continued to. 
be the head-quarters of the connexional publishing business till 
1843, when its transfer to the metropolis was effected. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Mr. Bourne’s Labours in 1818—Mr. Thomas Jackson—A Letter to him’ 
from Mr. Bourne—Instructions to Travelling Preachers—Mr. 
Bourne carries a Package of Magazines, Hymn-books, &c., from 
Derby to Loughborough—WNote on the Preachers supplying the 
People with good Literature—Mr. Bourne tells the Biographer how 
he would Preach from a certain Text—His ‘Body of Divinity ”— 
Dividing Circuits into Branches—Treatise on “ Chairmaning ”—Mr. 
Bourne’s History of the Connexion—He is appointed mainly to 
Superintend the Tunstall Cireuit—His Health fails—A Meeting at 
Alton—Trial of Mind—Expects to Die—Note on Mr. Wesley’s 
similar Experienco—Mr. Bourne’s Restoration—Success in Tunstall 
Circuit—Preparatory Meeting at Nottingham in August, 1819—Of 
whom composed, and various Subjects of Discussion—The Question 
of the Origin and the Founpzrsurr of the Connexion raised—Mr, 
Bourne’s Claim to the Honour now Considered—Note respecting 
Remarks in Mr. Garner’s “Life of Mr. Clowes.” 

Mr. Bovrnz’s journals for 1818 contain references to his labours 

at Nottingham, Loughborough, Derby, Belper, and many sur- 

rounding places, and to his occasional intercourse with 
individuals who since those days have become well known in 
the Connexion. Among the persons named is Thomas Jackson, 
who was early associated with the Society at Belper, and shortly 
afterwards became a popular and successful travelling preacher. 

A letter addressed to him in those days by Mr. Bourne he has 

handed to us for use in this work, and we give extracts from 

it here :— 

‘‘ Duar Frrenp,—Grace, mercy, and peace be multiplied unto 
you, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. I feel 
truly thankful to God that He has, in some degree, given you 
abilities for usefulness in the ministry of the Word. But when 
I consider the various trials, temptations, and difficulties which 
attend the course of the successful minister, I am impressed 
with anxious feelings on your account. You have a powerful 
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crafty enemy oppesing you in every instance and in every place. 
He will endeavour by every means to make his advantage, and 
to hinder your usefulness in every way. You will therefore 
find it needful to live in the spirit of prayer, of faith, and of 
watchfulness. It will also be useful to you to consult with 
those who have been useful in the cause, and who have 
had large experience in the ministry. These by painful 
experience have gained a knowledge of many things which you 
as yet are scarcely acquainted with. Let your mind also be 
always open to information and instruction in these things. The 
great Reformer, Martin Luther, laid it down as arule that ‘A 
minister should always be a learner.’ I trust you will excuse 
me taking the liberty to say that there is one thing which I 
think you have not sufficiently considered. The apostle says, 
‘T have taught you publicly, and from house to house.’ If 
you continue to exercise apart of the ministry, you will from 
time to time be introduced into various families, and much of 
your success in public will depend on your conduct in these 
families. Here, then, you will have to walk with the utmost 
care and circumspection. When you enter a house wait inwardly 
on the Lord for wisdom and direction, that the Lord may 
make your coming in useful, and that you may be preserved 
from speaking words out of place. Be very careful in making 
the first salutations or compliments. If the words ‘honour all 
men’ be properly in your mind, you will be enabled to show 
a respect for everyone in the house. Beware of hasty freedoms. 
Endeavour to speak with care, gentleness, and prudence. At 
the same time, wait on the Lord, that your mind may be kept 
solemn, and that no lightness or anything contrary to Christian 
gravity may appear in your behaviour. A preacher should 
always pay proper respect to the children and servants. 
Their souls are precious. He should shake hands with these, 
as if he neglect this he will be thought to be unacquainted with 
the nature of Christianity, and in particular with the duties of 
the ministry. A preacher should certainly wait upon the Lord 
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while in a family, that the unction of the Holy One may attend 
his words; without. this he is liable to blunders and impro- 
prieties. The temptations of Satan are quick, powerful, and 
constant. Therefore, ‘let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned. with salt.’ And let it be ‘that which is good to the 
use of edifying, that it, may minister grace to the hearers.’ 
“Your obedient servant. in Jesus Christ, 
“ Hue Bournz.” 

Mr. Jackson has also supplied us with a copy of “Instructions 
to Travelling Preachers,” by the Tunstall Quarter-day, Sept., 
1819, which are in Mr. Bourne’s handwriting, and, no doubt, 
were drawn up by him. We give the following extracts: 
“When you come to any place, examine the accounts, and get. 
any unsettled ones settled as soom as possible. Take care to see 
the class-papers as soon as possible, and examine the state of the 
Society. Endeavour to strengthen the hands of the leaders. 
Take account of any of the members who are slack in attend- 
‘ ance, and if possible see them and stir them up to diligence. 
Examine complaints, but do not give your judgment nor believe 
evil of anyoné till you have investigated the whole matter. 
Rigorously attend to this. If possible, get to see every local 
preacher, and try to strengthen the hands of each. Inquire 
how the prayer-meetings are held, and other meetings, and 
endeavour to correct all matters that need correcting,” &e. 
These extracts are a fair sample of the rest of the ‘ Instrue~ 
tions,” and indicate what was the object of their author— 
namely, the increasing usefulness of the preachers and the 
consolidation and extension of the work of God. ! 

Mr. Bourne’s journal about this date mentions his having 
carried, of course on foot, three hundred magazines, besides: 
hymn-books and other things, from Derby to Loughborough.* 





* ‘What would many of our brethren—especially our junior brethren— 
in the ministry think if they had to perform such a task as this? It is 
said that in some quarters the trouble of soliciting orders for the con= 
nexional periodicals, and of distributing them to subscribers at the proper 
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Then he proceeds to narrate his visits to Nottingham, Tun- 
stall, Belper, Warrington, and other places, and to indicate 
the texts from which he preached, and the kind of service 
he had — as to conversions, liberty of utterance, and the. 
edification of the societies, At one place he took for his-. 
text, ‘Prepare to meet thy God;” which forcibly reminds: , 
us of a conversation we had with him some years ago on the. 
studying of sermons. He proposed the question, ‘‘ How long - 
does it take you to study a sermon?” ‘To which we found it . 
convenient to give him an indefinite answer, and then to ask 
him the same question. His answer was, ‘‘I should think a 
minute, or a minute and a-half.” On our expressing some . 
surprise, he said, ‘‘But you should understand how it is done. 
Some years ago,” said he, ‘I prepared a body of divinity, under 





times, is becoming oppressive ; and that one reason why it is difficult to 
keep up the circulation of these publications is that persons who would 
take them are not asked, or if they give orders they cannot get them properly 
supplied. However this may be, we know Hugh Bourne would not haye 
been chargeable with any such neglect. But we trust it is not generally 
felt to be below the dignity of our ministerial character to attend to the 
temporal interests of our Zion, or to aid in supplying our people with 
wholesome and useful literature. Many of our senior preachers seemed 
to believe, with Peter Cartwright, that a Methodist preacher ought to feel 
as much interest in what the people read as in what they hear, and that it 
becomes him to give diligence to supply them with good books as well as . 
with good sermons. Let us guard against any foolish vanity that will 
cripple our connexional and ministerial success. But some parties are 
disposed to twit the preachers who bestow proper attention on this class 
of work, yea, even some of those who are great sticklers for the old ways, . 
and are glad of an opportunity to say—not always wisely—the former 
times were better than these: they cannot forget that laymen some years 
ago had charge of the book affairs of the stations. But they should 
remember that that was only a temporary and a comparatively modern 
arrangement; the “old original” plan was, as in the case of Mr. Bourne, 
for the preachers to attend diligently to the circulation of the magazines, 
hymn-books, and other publications. Let our friends, then, consistently 
‘ask for the old paths” in one matter as well as another, and not dis-. 
courage those preachers who try in all things to do their duty.. 
P2 
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five heads; and I can preach from any text you like, according 
to that body of divinity.”” He then solemnly remarked, ‘‘ You 
should put a body of divinity into every sermon. You should 
show the plan of salvation every time you preach ; because, for 
aught you know, some who hear you may not hear either you 
or any one else any more, and therefore you should try to show 
all your hearers every time how to be saved. Now,” said he, 
‘“my body of divinity consists of—I. Man in the image of God. 
II. The fall. III. General redemption by our Lord Jesus 
Christ. IV. Repentance, faith, and holiness. And, V. The 
warning voice. Now,” he went on, “you may pick me a text, 
and I will show you how to divide it.” ‘Well, then,” said we, 
«take a plain one—‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’” “Aye,” said 
he, ‘‘that will do very well. Well, then, Dr. A. Clarke says it 
does not mean prepare to meet thy God at death and judgment, 
as people often say, but prepare to meet thy Godin battle. The 
Lord was about to come out to battle against the people, and 
He warned them to prepare to meet Him. However, we can 
take it in the usual sense; and we should notice—I. Man in 
the image of God. Then he was prepared to meet Him, and 
did meet Him in the garden, &c. II. The fall. There you 
have the reason why he is now called to prepare to meet Him— 
he has lost the image and favour of God, and needs to seek their 
restoration; so he should prepare to meet God. III. General 
redemption by our Lord Jesus Christ. Now, here you have the 
way opened for preparing to meet God—through the great 
atonement. Here you have a field open before you; you can 
dwell at large on this. IV. Repentance, faith, and holiness. 
This is the way to prepare. So you have the matter here again 
fully before you. It is as plain as anything. V. The warning 
voice—‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’ Now, you see, you have all 
here. What more could you have? Could you do better than 
that?” But, while the: simplicity of the body of divinity and 
its adaptation to this text were easily seen and felt, we did not 
wish to grant that we would adopt that kind of arrangement 
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for every sermon. However, the character of the man and his 
style of preaching could hardly be more distinctly brought out. 
by any incident than by this. His aim must be admired, and 
his anxious efforts to make every sermon a practical and useful 
one ought to be imitated. 

The plan of dividing large circuits into branches, ere they are 
ripe for separation into distinct circuits, was about this date, 
1819, brought forward at Nottingham Quarter-day. We opine 
this was one of Mr. Bourne’s suggestions, his mind being singu- 
larly fertile of suggestions fer promoting the more effectual 
development of the latent energies of the denomination and the. 
advancement of the cause of religion. 

About this date he drew up a treatise on ‘“ Chamaahie: ” as. 

‘he called it, or the method of conducting official meetings; and 
its publication was of essential service to both preachers and 
people, as, to a very considerable extent, it laid the basis of the 
subsequent official proceedings of the Connexion in its various 
courts. He also devoted some time now to the preparation of 
the ‘‘ History of the Primitive Methodists;”’ which was published 
in a short while after. His labours in other departments were 
still as incessant and exhaustive as ever—so much so, indeed, 
that his health broke down, and he was compelled to take some 
little relaxation. But the chief relief he obtained was that he 
was now appointed mainly to superintend the Tunstall Circuit 
only, instead of having to oversee the entire Connexion. That 
he needed some relief the following extract from his journal will 
show. We may premise, that a meeting had been appointed to 
be held at Alton, Staffordshire, to take into consideration certain 
unhappy matters in Tunstall Circuit, especially in regard to the 
decline of the work of God as the result of the over-preaching 
system at the camp-meetings, to which reference has already been 
made. After this meeting he made his way, grievously afflicted in 
mind and body, to Nottingham, Loughborough, Leicester, &c.; and 
he writes:—‘‘At the Alton meeting, the camp-meeting ruin, 
&c., in the Tunstall Circuit, was laid open. This wounded me 
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to the soul. And on getting into Leicestershire, I was aware 
of the discord sown and the mischief made by R. W.” This 
was Robert Winfield, who, having laboured for a time in the 
Connexion, had on some account taken offence and left, taking 
with him a number of members in Leicestershire, and setting up 
anew party. “In addition to this, there were troubles on me 
by others. The united weight reached both soul and body. 
I broke out into a fit of weeping. I, however, got to a 
friend’s house at Coleorton, in Leicestershire. They got a 
doctor, but his prescriptions were of no use; nothing appeared 
in view but death. I was pierced to the soul with the prospect 
of dying, and leaving the camp-meetings all in ruin, by the 
handiwork of most intimate friends. The agonies in this respect 
were great. But at length the reluctance to dying having given 
way, I got into a desire (perhaps 400 great a desire) to leave the 
world, to get out of the troubles. I sent for the circuit steward, 
and observed the end was apparently near. I had had no sleep 
for some time, nor could I get any; I could hardly bear my own 
weight, and I weakened every day, and had made my will, and 
set all in order.* We discoursed on circuit affairs until my 
mind was clear in that respect. I then returned to my own 
affairs, but he refused to hear me; said he should hear me preach 
again; and he spoke with zeal till the people called him down 
to assist in the preaching service. All the while he was speaking 
his words had an effect on me from head to foot. The effect 
accompanying the words gave a complete turn in my bodily 
affliction. I soon got some sleep, and began torecover. After a 
time my brother fetched me home, and I so recovered that I 
undertook to go to Leicester, sixty-three miles, to attend quarter- 
day. The journey brought on a relapse, and at Leicester I was 
dreadfully ill; but after a time I got back home again.” In 


ee 





* The reader will recollect that Mr. Wesley, in middle life, had a 
similar impression, and even wrote an epitaph for his grave-stone. 


But Providence had yet a great work for each of these devoted men to 
accomplish, 
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consequence of his illness Mr. Bourne was left without appoint- 
ments for a quarter, but in about a fortnight he was at work 
nearly as hard as ever. Holding camp-meetings on the improved 
plan of having praying companies, and otherwise prosecuting 
his toils in the interests of Zion, he soon had the great happiness 
of seeing the work revive and numbers added to the societies. And 
at the March quarter-day in 1820 the increase in the Tunstall 
Circuit, where he had been chiefly labouring, was one thousand 
and thirteen, so greatly had the Word of the Lord prevailed. 

In the month of August, 1819, a preparatory meeting, of the 
character of a Conference, was held at Nottingham, composed of 
delegates from each of the stations, of which there were now 
four; for Hull had recently become the head of a circuit. 
Hugh and James Bourne represented Tunstall; T. King, T. 
Simmons, W. Guy, S. Bailey, J. Rudd, and D. M. Jackson, 
represented Nottingham; J. Skevington, G. Handford, W. 
North, and W. Goodrich represented Loughborough; and W. 
Clowes, R. Woolhouse, and R. Jackson represented Hull Circuit. 
The first Conference was appointed by this meeting to be held at 
Hull, in May of the following year; and annual conferences 
have been held ever since. The doctrines taught by the Connexion 
were, by the preparatory meeting, distinctly set forth; various 
regulations were adopted for the government of the denomina- ° 
tion; and important matters of business were arranged. Mr. 
Bourne says, in his history of the Primitive Methodists, that at 
this meeting it was asked concerning the Connexion, “‘ What was 
its origin? How, when, and where did it first arise?”? That 
an interesting discussion on these questions took place we may 
venture to assume. And as the question of the origin of the 
Connexion involves the question of its foundership, and this 
being one we must not, in a life of Mr. H. Bourne, ignore, we 
may as well say what occurs to us on the subject before proceed- 
ing further. 

That in his later years Mr. Bourne was particularly sensitive 
on this question is well known to many of the preachers and 
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intelligent people of our community, and that an unhappy feel- 
ing of partisanship, partly connected herewith, threatened for a 
time the peace, if not even the permanent existence of the body, 
can scarcely be questioned. It may seem to many that there was 
little room for two opinions on the matter, or that it was one 
on which it was immaterial what opinion existed. But a witty 
writer has said, ‘‘ There is a great deal of human nature in man- 
kind ;”’ and it has to be confessed that even after ‘‘ human nature ” 
has been brought under the influence of grace, it frequently 
proves itself to be ‘‘ human nature” still; and this said ‘“ human 
nature ’’ is prone to exaggerate the importance of the personal 
pronoun—first person, singular number, nominative case—the 
great J; and who will say that he has not a tender place some- 
where when the Zis concerned? One of Mr. Bourne’s greatest 
weaknesses was an ambition to be regarded as, par excellence, THE 
Founder of the Primitive Methodist Connexion. Does not 
Milton teach us that ‘‘a passion for fame is the last infirmity of 
noble minds?”’? And Mr. Bourne could, we trow, sooner have laid 
‘‘aside”’ any ‘‘ weight,”’ any ‘sin that beset’’ him, than this 
one. We may say of him, as to this thing, what Scaliger said 
of Erasmus, ‘‘ If he had been willing to be less, he would have 
been still greater.” But less than the FounpEr he was not 
willing to be, excepting in another than the mere human and 
instrumental sense; he did indeed sometimes say, ‘‘ The Lord 
Himself was the Founprr of the Connexion; it was founded in 
heaven when on a certain occasion the word went forth, ‘ Let 
there be a Primitive Methodist Connexion!’”? But speak of any 
other man as a@ founder, especially as Tur Founprr, and all 
the vials of his righteous indignation were broken over you 
forthwith. Now, this we admit was, and yet is, a matter to be 
deplored ;—“ ’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true;”—but still. 
“honour to whom honour is due”? remains on record, and if to 
any one man the honour of the foundership belongs, we venture 
to think that one is Hugh Bourne. We will not dogmatise, 
however, but calmly look at the facts of the case, and rather 
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than act the part of a special pleader who only looks to the: 
case of his client, we wish to perform the part of the bench in 
assisting the jury—our readers—to arrive at a correct verdict. 
It will be remembered, then, that though L. Dow raised 
a class at Risley, in Lancashire, which afterwards was identified 
with the Primitive Methodist Connexion; that a class was 
formed by T. White, of Runcorn, which was early transferred 
to Mr. Bourne and the camp-meeting community; that John 
Benton raised societies on his early mission that subsequently 
became incorporated therewith; and, moreover, that the Tunstall 
Wesleyans who seceded, first with Mr. Clowes, and next with 
Mr. Steele, also joined the same body—yet that the nucleus to 
which they all became attached was the camp-meeting com- 
munity, with which the name and labours of Hugh Bourne 
were prominently identified. The class formed at Standley in 
March, 1810, was the first separate class, society, or church 
formed in connection with the new camp-meeting and revival 
movements, of which the chief human originator was Mr. 
Bourne; and of this, by the Society-tickets, from quarter to 
quarter, the Primitive Methodists are everywhere reminded; 
while the legally-enrolled Deed-Poll of the Connexion states 
that after the establishment of various congregations in different 
parts of England, H. and J. Bourne did, in 1810, establish a 
congregation at Standley, where they also formed a society and 
class, on a plan similar to that on which the Rev. J. Wesley had 
formed societies and classes amongst the people called Methodists. 
Moreover, the celebration of the jubilee of the Connexion in 
1860, by order of the Conference, showed that the highest court 
in the denomination recognised the year 1810 as that from which 
the origin of the Connexion ought to date; and Standley class 
as the first. in the community, whose jubilee was then cele- 
brated.. Standley class, then, is to be regarded as the first 
society or class belonging to the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion, or the community which shortly afterwards, and 
thenceforward, came to be known as the Primitive Methodist 
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Connexion. And, indeed, unless we regard the classes at Risley, 
Runcorn, Cannock Wood, and elsewhere, as the nuclei of the 
body, we do not see how any other than the Standley class can 
be considered the first. ‘ 

The Tunstall Society was not then in existence as a detached 
body, but only as a part of the Wesleyan denomination. Besides, 
if the Tunstall seceders were considered in any sense as the 
nucleus of our Connexion, we should be obliged to wnsay what 
we often have said (and to this we cannot consent, for we see 
mo good reason), that we are not a split or secession from the 
Wesleyans, but an original body, whose existence can be clearly 
traced from the camp-meeting movement, and the formation of 
the Standley class. And if the addition of a few classes at 
Tunstall to the already-existing small camp-meeting community 
be regarded as constituting the founding, why may not every 
new society since formed in any part of the land be similarly 
regarded? “ But,” say some, “‘the Connexion was not then 
founded, not until tickets were used.” But tickets were only 
used as a sign of membership in a church already formed, 
and did not, to our mind, in any measure constitute the forming 
or founding of the Connexion as a distinct body. Wesley’s 
societies existed before tickets were used; and many churches 
in Christendom have no tickets at all. Again, it may be said 
that the societies were not a Connexion till they assumed ‘the 
title of Primitive Methodists, in February, 1812. But the Con- 
nexion or community was in existence before the assumption of 
this name, or what would there have been to meet about, and 
what need would there have been of aname atall? The regula- 
tions adopted at this meeting do not appear to constitute a 
valid plea for regarding this as the origin of the Connexion. 
As, then, we must begin somewhere, and reckon from some par- 
ticular place and date, and the formation of some one society, in 
speaking of the origin or founding of the Connexion, we appre- 
hend—all things considered—Standley class, formed in March, 
1810, must be taken as having the best claims to this honour. 
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But if we maintain that the Connexion was founded at the 
formation of the Standley class, who was the founder? The 
able and respected biographer of Mr. Clowes seems to think that 
in this case Mr. Bourne must be excluded from the position of the 
founder; and he appears to hold that the fact that he was not a 
member of the class proves he was not the founder. But is it 
necessary for a builder to be a part of the building, or a founder 
to be at least a part of the foundation? Was Wesley a member 
of his first class or society? May not a missionary found or 
form societies without himself being a member in each? Jesus 
Christ was the Founder and Foundation, or Corner-stone, of the 
Christian Church; but He was something more than ordinary 
builders or founders. He could be several things at once, and 

“ Nature, to make His beauties known, 
Must mingle colours not her own.” 

Hence, He is the Physician and the Remedy, the Priest and the 
Sacrifice, the Master of the feast and the Provision too, the 
Shepherd and the Door of the sheep-fold, the Vine and the Vine- 
dresser, the Living Stone and the Builder of the temple. The 
apostles and prophets were likewise, in Paul’s phraseology, the 
foundation of the Church, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone, while they were also wise master-builders: but 
still the figure does not universally, and certainly it-does not 
necessarily, apply; and a foundation may be laid by one who 
is not himself a part of the edifice. 

Now, Mr. Bourne was at the meeting when Standley services 
were commenced, and, indeed, through his previous exertions, 
the work had extended to this place; and though he was not the 
Standley leader, he seems to have had a hand in the leader’s 
appointment to office; also in afew weeks the chief management 
and support of the Society fell into his hands. It is clear, then, 
that the movement, begun mainly by Hugh Bourne, led to the 
commencment of the Standley interest, and so to the forma- 
tion of that class. And as he was, under Providence, the 
prime agent in the preparatory work, who 80 likely to be 
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regarded as the founder of what arose out of it? Certainly 
others laboured with him, and to several—especially J. Bourne 
and W. Clowes, and more especially the latter—a good share of 
the honour of extending the work must be awarded; and 
certainly also all who have since laboured successfully in the 
denomination, particularly those who have planted new interests 
and raised new societies, might in a qualified sense be called 
founders of the Connexion. But when any one has had the 
chief part in forming, establishing, organising, managing a 
Church, to him men generally accord the title and honour 
of the founder; and among the Primitive Methodists the prin- 
cipal, if not the exclusive honour of this work, is fairly due, 
in our judgment, to Mr. Hugh Bourne.* Further, let the 
following questions be pondered to aid in the decision of this :— 
Who founded the Christian religion in the world? Did Peter, 





* Our friend, the biographer of Mr. Clowes, lays some stress on the fact 
that at the formation of Standley class it was intended to give it to the 
Wesleyans, and seems to think that unless it had been intended to be the 
base of the Primitive Methodist Connexion, it should hardly be so regarded; 
but surely the design with which a thing is done and the thing itself are 
quite distinct; and history is pregnant with cases in which important move- 
ments have had their commencement in undesigned occurrences. If the 
community really grew up around, or in connection with this class, what- 
ever the original intention was, it is surely proper to regard its establishment 
as the founding of the Connexion. We may also remark that while the 
biographer of Mr. Clowes, on page 164 of the Memoir, seems to hold that 
if Standley class be considered the base of the Connexion, the Messrs. 
Bourne must be excluded from the honour of the foundership, and there- 
fore inclines to reject the claims of Standley that he may sustain those of 
the Bournes—which latter, he says, he cannot consent to ignore or doubt— 
on page 308 of his excellent work he says, when comparing the success 
of the Primitive with the Wesleyan Methodist denomination, “that the 
first Primitive Methodist Conference was not held till the community had 
existed ten years.” But the Conference having been held in 1820, of 
course the community was founded in 1810, and if so at the establishment 
of Standley class. And thus the two points seem to be by him virtually 
conceded—viz., Hugh Bourne was the principal founder, and Standley 
class was the foundation of the Connexion, 
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or Paul, or the other apostles, or did the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
They were associated with Him in the work, but He was the 
Founder? Who founded the Society of Friends? Did not 
George Fox, although W. Penn, R. Barclay, and others 
assisted? Who founded Wesleyan Methodism? One writer 
says a Mr. Morgan and Mr. J. Wesley ; another says J. and C. 
Wesley, Whitfield, Fletcher, Coke, and Lady Huntingdon ; and 
yet another J. and C. Wesley, Whitfield, Maxfield, Nelson, Told, 
and Walsh. Now does it not come to this, Wesley was the 
Founvrr, but he had several associates and assistants—just as 
an architect is the builder of a house, though he has various 
subordinate workmen? In Wesleyan history and documents 
John Wesley is regularly called the founder, so he is in our 
own Deed Poll; and yet it is questionable whether he is a 
whit more entitled to the distinction in his body than is Mr. H. 
Bourne in ours. While, then, we cheerfully admit that other 
excellent men in our early days deserve great honour for their 
holy lives, and for their noble exertions in establishing and 
extending the Primitive Methodist Connexion in the land, we 
cannot but repeat that in so far as any one man is entitled to 
be regarded as its Founprr, Hugh Bourne, in our judgment, 
is that man. Moreover, we regret that his peace was 80 often 
disturbed by what he regarded as attempts to deprive him 
of what he was so anxious to possess—the honour of the human 
foundership; while at the same time we think it was a 
weakness on his part to be so sensitive on a question of so 
little vital importance, and which posterity was certain to deal 
with as it deserved. He has now, however, ceased to be con- 
cerned about these terrestrial questions, and those of whom he 
was unhappily perhaps too jealous have, no doubt, long since 
shaken him warmly by the hand, where all past rivalries are 
forgotten, and where the only ambition of each is to give glory 
and praise to Him who sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb 


for ever and ever. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mr. Bourne fully relieved of many of the Duties and Responsibilities 
heretofore sustained by him—His Labours and Success in Tunstall 
Circuit—Extracts from his Journal—Lord Bacon’s Aphorisms—The 
Use of the Pen, and Mr. Bourne’s Excellent Penmanship—His 
Generalship, and Dealing with Indolent Preachers—Efforts at North- 
wich and Neighbourhood—Mr. G. Taylor and others—Ballads and 
Preachers—Revivalists—Note on this Subject—Politics in the Pulpit. 
—Political Speeching—Mr. Bourne and Dreams—Macclesfield System 
of Raising Classes—A Woman who Thought she could Find the Loré 
in one Place only—Remarks Hereon—Gideon Ouseley and the Irish- 
man—Mr. Bourne has a Conversation with Mr. T. Jackson about a 
“ Connexional Fund ’’—Finishes his “ History of the Connexion ””— 
Counsels on Circulating Evil Reports—Description of a Camp- 
Meeting Preacher—An Illustration of Mr. Bourne’s Firmness—A 
Preacher who Preached to a few Aged Women on the Being of God, 
and the Result—Remarks on the Kind of Preachers Required— 
Wesley and others Quoted—Joshua Marsden and the American 
Camp-meetings — Extraordinary Influence and Effects — Useful 
Preachers not Necessarily Ignorant—Examples—Mr. Bourne a 
Diligent Student. 


Awone other results of the preparatory meeting held at Notting- 
ham, was the fully and permanently relieving of Mr. Bourne of 
the onerous duties of superintendent of the Nottingham and 
Loughborough Cireuits (the previous arrangement having been. 
only provisional), and the relegating him to the Tunstall Circuit, 
that he might exercise his disciplinary, pastoral, and ministerial 
talents for still more effectually resuscitating the interests of 
that important station. The incessant anxieties and toils he had 
recently endured, and especially the mental distress which had 
supervened on his witnessing the languor of certain portions of 
the Connexion, where the vigorous missionary and camp-meeting 
labours of former years had in a great measure been intermitted, 
had, as we have noticed, produced upon his generally robust 
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physical and mental powers a very marked and injurious 
effect; and the necessity for relief of both body and mind— 
which he was about the last. to acknowledge—was generally 
seen by his friends. Arrangements having been already made 
for him to have some relaxation from his excessive toils, and 
these arrangements having been supplemented by his being 
relieved of a measure of his wonted. responsibility, he was now 
prepared to devote his attention chiefly to the affairs of the 
Tunstall Circuit, and thus to guide the inexperienced youths 
who had recently been travelling in that station, and to assist 
by his wisdom and zeal in the further prosecution of the work 
in that part. 

In a short time he had the happiness to witness the extinction 
of the circuit debt which had gathered upon this portion of 
the Connexion like an intolerable encumbrance, to see the camp- 
meetings restored to their pristine power, and to find the 
eonverting work generally as flourishing as it was in any other 
part, or as it had been at any former period. A blessed 
ingathering of souls was reported from quarter to quarter ; 
Zion put on her beautiful garments, she “looked forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners.” A “sound of going was heard in the 
tops of the mulberry trees,” and the “‘ Philistines were smitten 
from Gibeon even to Gazer.’ Mr. Bourne was permitted soon 

to see acake of barley bread tumble into the host of Midian 
and overturn the tent, and he and his companions went forth 
with trumpets, pitchers, and lamps; and while shouting, ‘‘ The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” the hosts of the enemy fled 
in. disorder, and the men of Israel gathered themselves together 
and pursued after the Midianites. The Tunstall Circuit rose to 
remarkable vigour and prosperity under his labours and those 
of his “lads,” as the other preachers had been somewhat dis- 
paragingly called, and an extraordinary increase in the member- 
ship for the year was reported. A few brief extracts from his 
journal will illustrate the manner in which he still pursued 
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his great end. ‘‘‘ October 6, 1819.—Visited from house to house 
the greater part of the day; at night spoke at Tunstall; the. 
circuit committee met after and ordered several things.—9th. 
Writing out instructions for the travelling preachers, with 
other writing; examined the class-paper; twenty-one in 
Society at Leighton, and in general going on very well.—10th. 
At Tiverton spoke abroad in the forenoon, then met and 
spoke to the class; afternoon spoke abroad at Spurstow to a 
large multitude; met Society, spoke to a vast number, the Lord 
much present. Night, at Eaton, in a barn; a great company and 
a good time; met class ina house. I had to-day a great deal 
of business.—12th. Wrote a part of the history of the rise of 
the Society called Primitive Methodists. Came to Tiverton, 
then to Spurstow; left the plans and an account-book. Came to 
Burland-green, spoke to a large company, and had a good time. 
A large number met after, and seem to be going on well.—138th. 
Spent the forenoon in writing and conversation, then set out 
for Spurstow, and made arrangements for the class; a number 
to be appointed to lead in turns. I then came to Burwaldsley, 
and saw T. Brownsword ; we both spoke; we were out of doors 
by candlelight; four lanterns were tied to sticks, and held aloft 
in different parts of the congregation.—14th. Making plans 
for Spurstow class. A great part of the day with T. Browns- 
word, employed making plans for praying companies.—15th. 
Spoke at Weaverham by the light of lanterns tied to sticks; 
met and spoke to the Society; saw and conversed with T. 
Jackson.—16th. Came twenty-two miles to Macclesfield; saw 
and conversed with some of the friends; gave information 
respecting the purchase of school books; then, being Saturday 
night, spoke in the market in the name of the Lord. To God 
be all the glory !” 

If ‘‘ reading makes a full man, conversation a ready man, and 
writing an exact man,” according to the aphorisms of Lord 
Bacon, who will say that Mr. Bourne was not full, ready, and 
exact? Assuredly, he did a good share of all these things, and 
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many things besides. His reading was, of course, chiefly 
though not exclusively theological—for history, science, law, 
philosophy, and politics all had a share of his attention; his 
conversation, while always well seasoned with—not attic, but 
spiritual—salt, was highly interesting and edifying; and his 
writing would be mostly either sermonic, journalistic, or official. 
The care with which he executed the manifold duties of his station 
is very obvious from such citations as the above; and all through 
his protracted career he strongly urged upon his fellow- 
labourers the cultivation of habits of industry, punctuality, 
perseverance, and exactitude. The use of the pen was so 
habitual with him that the veriest trifles that came under his 
observation, especially if affecting in any wise the interests of 
the work of God, were sure to be registered in some form and 
to some end. ‘Trust nothing to memory,’ was one of his 
standing rules, both for himself and others. A free use of the 
pen he always held to be a sine gua non for a good business man, 
and to have all in black and white was with him a rigid 
requirement. 

The praying companies, and variety in class-leading—above 
alluded to—he deemed the bone and sinew of a prosperous 
Society; from Mr. Wesley he borrowed the latter, from the 
American camp-meetings the former. But wherever a good, 
useful idea could be found, he was ever ready to gather it and 
turn it to practical account. And not seldom did he improve 
on the original idea by adding suggestions of his own. ‘ All 
hands to the pump,’ when pumping was required for the 
safety of the passengers; all hands in the harvest-field when 
the corn was ripe; all hands round the standard when the foe 
was to be driven back ; all at work, and always at work—these 
were his ideas. He had no sympathy with the sluggard; no 
patience with the idlers in the market-place; no charitysfor 
drones. He thought the best. thing you could do with loitérers 
in the vineyard was to cashier them; the best with drones was 
to expel them. A decent number of such characters, parasites 
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on the body Primitive Methodistic, he succeeded in extirpating’; 
and if he didnot succeed in dealing summary justice to all, it was 
through no fault of his disposition. But you never could charge 
him with binding heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and 
laying them on men’s shoulders, while himself would not touch 
them with one of his fingers. No; everybody knew that the 
measure of hard work which he meted to others he measured 
to himself; and that the ‘‘lion’s share,” in this respect, was 
always, by choice, his own. Think of his open-air gatherings 
by lantern-light—lanterns tied to sticks and held aloft in his 
congregations; think of his long wanderings; his numerous 
visits from house to house; his constant supervision of the 
minutest details of Church management ; ‘his plans for advancing, 
at all points, the interests of the cause of God and truth; and 
then say, was ever man more authorised to demand industrious 
duty of others, or better qualified to tender to all useful advice, 
as the result of personal experience, on the best mode of fulfilling 
‘such duty? Asa captain of the Lord’s host, he was ever intent 
on the success of his Sovereign’s cause. 

His journal further says :—‘‘ Oct. 23rd.— Writing diligently 
in the forenoon; then set off for Northwich, twenty-one or two 
miles; arrived in due time.—24th. Sunday. Was at morning 
prayer-meeting at Northwich; came to Great Budworth, preach- 
ing at nine; spoke from Ezek. xlvii. 1-5; seven in class. The 
class has not met well; could not Northwich people attend this 
place? At two spoke at Northwich; good liberty; met Society, 
and gave them some instructions; and spoke to the whole—a 
great multitude. Took down some names to attend in praying 
companies once a fortnight at Great Budworth, and made plans 
for them. Night, spoke; a good time; stopped the Society, and 
instructed them about a leaders’ meeting, or committee of 
management. This Society needs organising. There are about 
twenty in class, and more want to join.” Here, again, isa 
good day’s work, and a fair specimen of his ordinary proceed- 
ings. Meeting the classes he deemed as essential as preaching 
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to the congregation ; and devising plans for promoting the good 
of the societies as much his duty as going through the routine 
of his prescribed labour. Query—Would not many of the 
societies and circuits in P. Methodism be all the better for more 
frequent society mectings? And might not most of our 
preachers find time to hold such meetings at all the places on 
their stations? Visiting the people at their homes, and meeting 
the classes and socicties frequently after the public services, 
wonderfully help the popularity and success of the ministry. 
Let the zeal of Hugh Bourne burnin the hearts of his-successors, 
and the tide of denominational prosperity will not materially 
ebb. 

About this time he often mentions labouring in company with 
T. Jackson, J. Wedgwood, T. Brownsword, and some other 
veterans. He also refers repeatedly to Mr. G. Taylor, of 
Burland Circuit, whose name has long been a household word in 
that part. He tells us, likewise, that at one place he was asked 
his opinion about some papers brought for sale at Spurstow. 
The papers, he says, were called hymns, but by some ballads. 
_He states that these ballads were made in praise of a certain 
preacher, and, from the way he speaks, one can form an opinion 
as to what were his opinions. He did not attach much value 
to ballad writing or ballad singing, even if in praise of a 
preacher. We wonder what he would have thought of some of 
the ballads which of late years have been foisted upon some of 
our schools and societies, often by a species of religious mendi- 
cants, who go about the land professing to revive religion in the 
churches. A stalking horse is made of religion by all sorts of 
riders, and for all kinds of purposes.* When will people learn 





* Nothing could be further from the writer’s intention than to speak dis- 
respectfully of truly godly and earnest men and women, who of late years 
have rendered eminent service to various churches by their specially evan- _ 
gelistic and revivalistic labours. He hasreference to another class of persons, 
who have succeeded to a painful extent in bringing not only revivals, 
revival labours, and genuine labourers, but even religion itself, into great 
disrepute. Against such characters he takes this opportunity of recording a 
warning and a protest. 
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wisdom by the things which they suffer? When will they 
become sober and vigilant, and, instead of remaining children in 
knowledge, become men? Surely the millennium is not yet. 
Our old regulations versus impostors should be revived; and 
diligent inquisition should be made for their detection, especially 
_in the interest of honest men, who will not handle the Word of 
God deceitfully, but will warn every man, and teach every 
man in all wisdom, so as to present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus. 

In the month of December of this year Mr. Bourne seems to 
have done a good share of correspondence with preachers and 
people. He had a facile pen, and wrote a very neat, bold, 
legible hand, and this was greatly in favour of his correspon- 
dents, and would be likely, at that time of day, to be highly 
appreciated. In this respect, he often said in substance, to the 
_preachers of his day, ‘‘ Be ye followers of me as dear children.” 
He knew the importance of an easy-to-be-read style of writing, 
and wished to encourage it by example and precept.: 

Prayers were now being often presented to the Lord of the 
harvest that He would send forth labourers into the harvest ; 
and Mr. Bourne was frequently engaged in helping those who 
were willing to labour, and guiding the efforts of those who were 
trying to find suitable persons whom to employ. ‘‘Instructions ~ 
for travelling preachers’’ he was often writing, and both oral 
and written advices and directions he frequently supplied to 
others besides. 

His labours at this time were much devoted to Cheshire, 
the ground now covered by our Burland, Northwich, Preston 
Brook, Lymm, and Macclesfield Circuits. He appears to have 
sometimes crossed the path of a brother inclined to dabble in 
politics or “political speeching or preaching,’ and he.took a 
very early opportunity of tendering to such a brother unasked 
counsel on the matter, for the idea of anyone introducing politics 
into his preaching was as dreadful to him as the preaching of 
“flat Popery’”? was to Oliver Cromwell. And while he, no 
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doubt, held it desirable that citizens should know something of 
the laws under which they live, and the form of government 
which is the most useful, and that Christian citizens should 
in a judicious way, and at proper times, strive to Christianise 
the politics of their country, and to render government in 
harmony with the Gospel, yet he was aware of the immense 
difficulty of keeping up spirituality in the sickly atmosphere 
of political agitation, and the danger there was and is, that 
if politics and religion become associated in the Church, and, 
above all, in the pulpit, that religion being the heavier will 
sink, and politics will float at the top. Hence his denunciation 
of political preaching, and his sanction being given to the regu- 
lations of the Connexion in which political action was so much 
discouraged. If our recent legislation has become of a more 
liberal order, all the greater need is there that we take heed 
that our liberty degenerate not into licentiousness or latitudina- 
-rianism, and that the increased intelligence in which we glory 
shall be accompanied with increased piety, so as to ballast well 
the vessel when she is under full sail. 

Mr. Bourne had great faith in dreams, as, indeed, many great 
men before him had—for example, Wesley, Baxter, Luther, and 
others. But, while itis to be admitted there is often something 
very extraordinary in dreams, and thatit is a difficult subject on 
which to philosophise, still it is not desirable to place much 
stress upon dreams in general; for though God does sometimes 
speak to men, when deep sleep falls upon them, in dreams and 
visions of the night, yet we have in this dispensation for our 
guidance a more sure word, and a more reliable rule. The Bible 
and the Holy Spirit generally supply more trustworthy information 
than can be gathered from all our dreaming, whether when asleep 
or awake. Mr. Bourne tells us that one night this month he 
had a very remarkable dream, to the exact interpretation of 
which he felt incompetent, and that afterwards he was much 
exercised thereby. Nor was this the only occasion on which 
he had his mind disturbed by difficult dreams; but as he grew 
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older he seems to have been less frequently the subject of these 
exercises. 

A. more intelligible subject, which he names about this time, 
is the mode in which the Society and leaders at Macclesfield 
raised new classes. He says: ‘“‘ When there appears an opening 
inany part of the town forraising a new class, the leaders’ meet- 
ing chooses a leader, and appoints him, and furnishes him with 
a class.paper. It is then published for a prayer-meeting, and at 
the meeting a class is proposed, and it is stated that if one or 
two only are willing to meet, they will be diligently attended 
to. The time of meeting is then proposed, and if one or two 
give in their names, the leader goes forward and raises up a 
class as‘soon ashe can; and, in the meantime, his prayer-meet- 
ing is supported, and he receives from the Society all further 
help that can be afforded; and this little prudential step has been 
greatly blessed at Macclesfield.” 

It might be well if some of our friends in different parts of 
the Connexion would copy the Macclesfield example, for we have 
known a very powerful class begun by a leader and one member, 
who met twelve months before any others joined them. In this 
matter the day of small things should not be despised. 

In his journal Mr. Bourne was in the habit of recording, as 
before said, a variety of incidents and circumstances that. many 
men would have passed over unnoticed. He tells us that at one 
place he met with a woman—aged, afflicted, in an unpleasant 
state of mind—who fancied that before she could be saved she 
must go to a place at which some years before she had lived. But 
he entered into conversation with her, the power came down, 
and she was set at liberty. Now, this notion that she could 
find the Lord at some particular place only is a notion we often 
find among comparatively illiterate and simple people, and it is 
one that Satan often turns to advantage to keep them out of the 
liberty of the sons of God. Reasoning with such is not always 
sufficient, but the exercise of very powerful faith in their behalf 
will do a great deal of good. Gideon Ouseley, the late famous 
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Wesleyan missionary in Ireland, once met a poor Papist on the 
road, and said to him, ‘‘ Well, my man, how far have you been 
this way?’ ‘‘ Twenty miles there and twenty miles back,” 
was the quick reply. ‘‘ What,” said Gideon, ‘‘ have you been 
todo?” ‘I have been to seek the blessed God.” “ Did you 
never learn your catechism?” said the preacher. ‘‘ Ah, shure 
now, is it my catechism you're after? To be shure LT have learnt 
my catechism.” ‘ Well, now,” said Gideon, ‘ what is the first 
question of your catechism? Is it not, ‘Where is God?” 
«Well, now, your honour’s right; shure enough ye are.” 
‘Well, what is the answer?” ‘“ Why, the answer is, ‘God 1s 
everywhere.’” ‘‘Then,” said Ouseley, ‘if God is everywhere, 
what have you been twenty miles to seck Him for?’ ‘Oh, 
shure,” said the poor fellow, ‘I never thought of that at all!” 
And we greatly fear that many a Protestant—at least, many @ 
one who goes by that name—never thinks “‘of that at all,’ 
that God is everywhere, and that therefore He may be found 
anywhere. If the Divine attribute of omnipresence (every- 
where-ness) were but always distinctly recollected by the peni- 
tent, and, indeed, by praying and preaching people generally, . 
surely they would oftener realise God’s presence, and not. suffer 
themselves, as frequently they do, to be deluded by the notion 
that God can only be found, and His blessing obtained, at parti- 
cular times and special places. Jacob found God’s presence at 
Bethel, the House of God—which place was called. Luz at first— 
and said, “ Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” 
How often we should find the Lord where we think Him not to 
be found, if only we exercised a scriptural faith, and took for 
granted that the Scripture which proclaims the Divine omni- 
presence is absolutely, certainly true. Like the disciples, we 
may well say to the Lord, “ Increase our faith !” 

Mr. Bourne reports having had a conversation with Mr. T. 
Jackson on the subject of a general fund, which conversation he 
thought to be providential. No doubt it was his opinion that in 
the Connexion some kind of “ general fund” would. soon be 
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requisite ; and since then the. idea of the conversation has been 
embodied in fact. He also records that on the shortest day of 
the year he walked, amid high winds and heavy snowfalls, 
sixteen miles to get to the Circuit Committee Meeting at Tun- 
stall. The day following he was busy drafting out a scheme for 
the stationing and removing of travelling preachers, and for an 
historical report to be used by the stations, similar to the form 
now current among us. He was engaged also in finishing his 
history of the Connexion, which was laid before the Tunstall 
Circuit Committee for sanction. This work done, he was 
off again into Cheshire to prosecute his “loved employ.” 
On reaching Northwich and Barnton he found some unpleasant 
matters—especially at the latter place—occasioned by the circu- 
lation of evil reports respecting one of the members. He says 
he ‘‘spoke,” and stopped the Society, and explained the nature 
of discipline, and examined the matters that had made mischief. 


“The Lord was present,” says he, ‘‘ and I trust the Society will: 


be more settled.” He further remarks: ‘This occurrence 
caused one of the points of class discipline to be more than 
usually enforced. It is as follows :—‘ On crediting a disrespect- 
ful report, ‘‘Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves” (Matt. x. 16). It is the duty of a Methodist to believe 
evil of no one, until it be fully proved; and even then, to put 
the best construction on allthings. Ifone member be told some- 
thing disrespectful of another, he should say, I am not allowed 
to credit hearsay, nor to believe evil of any one, till it be fully 
proved, and therefore I can say nothing at alltoit. N evertheless, 
it is then his duty to pray with all his might for the person com- 
plained of ; and having done this, he may get an opportunity to 
speak to him, in the fear of the Lord. But if he can get no 
opportunity, or if he has spoken: to him, and can get no satis- 
faction, he may then speak to the leader, or to a travelling 
preacher, and to no one else, but preserve silence on the subject, 
and keep his tongue as it were with a bridle. To this careful 
silence should be added fervent, effectual prayer. The man of God, 
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or the woman of God, will then stand clear. It then becomes 
the leader or preacher’s duty to investigate the matter ; and in 
them a degree of parental affection is expected to dwell. They 
must see all the parties concerned, and in the fear of the Lord 
take every scriptural step ; butno matter must be brought before 
the class, or into the class-meeting, till every proper investigation » 
has taken place, and every other proper means has been used.’” 

We give this piece as a specimen of the care Mr. Bourne 
took to instil into the minds of the people the evil of circulating 
prejudicial reports, and the necessity of prayerfully and 
cautiously investigating unfavourable surmises and rumours 
before allowing them to circulate as true. Moreover, we 
call attention to it, in passing, as a very valuable piece of counsel 
for all societies, and ‘‘all and sundry’ of the members of 
Christian Churches in these days. For it is still necessary to 
caution people against slander, evil surmisings, revilings, bearing 
false witness, and those sins of the tongue to which both sexes 
of all ages are more or less prone. With the tongue people 
still, as in the Apostle’s day, bless God, and also curse men. 
‘‘ Speak evil of no man,” ‘‘ Not false accusers, ” still remain 
as beacons to warn us of our danger; but there are yet those 
who ‘“‘ withal learn to be idle, wandering about from house to 
house; and not only idle, but tattlers also, and busybodies, 
speaking things which they ought not.” From all such we 
should pray, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us!” 

We find among Mr. Bourne’s papers an article containing his 
views of what a camp-meeting preacher should be, of what he 
should not, and what he should do; and as we deem it a good 
outline of such a preacher’s duty, we present it here :—““ A 
camp-meeting, or open-air preacher should go straightforward, 
and should strike home at every blow. Set sermons, 
prepared for chapel pulpits, are of little use. The open-air 
preacher should have his mind upon Luke xxiv. 46, 47, 
‘Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise from the dead the third day; and that repentance 
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and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations.’ He preaches man’s fall and lost state; he- 
preaches the atonement; he preaches repentance; he preaches 
the forgiveness of sins, justification by faith, the new birth, the 
being born again, created anew in Christ Jesus unto good works. 
He endures the travail in birth, passes through temptation, gets 
into the full exercise of faith, the unction of the Holy One 
descends, liberty opens, and as much as in him lies he preaches 
the Gospel with the Holy Ghost sent. down from heaven. He 
often produces a greater effect in quarter of an hour than many 
a pulpit-preacher does in a full hour. Some preachers in chapel 
pulpits spend portions of time in proving what they advance ; 
but the straightforward open-air preacher does no such thing. 
He preaches the lost state of man, the death and resurrection of 
Christ, repentance, faith, and holiness. He warns by setting 
forth the terrors of hell, and encourages by preaching the 
glories of heaven; but he leaves his preaching to prove itself. 
He looks to God, and to the prayers and faith of himself and 
people, and watches for effects—watches for the conviction and 
conversion of sinners and the quickening of believers. A sound 
camp-meeting preacher avoids apologies and frivolous remarks. 
He preaches a free, full, and present salvation. He redeems his 
time, and completes his work. He does not squander away his 
own and the people’s time, by attempting to tell what others 
have preached or will preach; but he attends to his own work, 
occupies his own portion of time, and makes an end without 
attempting to occupy the time that belongs to others. He is 
prompt and attentive, and closes at the signal given, if not 
before.” 

The sound sense, though withal somewhat quaintly expressed, 
after the manner of Hugh Bourne, by which this article ischarac- 
terised, commends it to our approval, and we conceive will 
commend it to that of our readers. How much better for a 
camp-meeting or open-air service is the style of preaching here 
described than some attempts one has. been obliged to witness. 
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L recollect at one large camp-meeting a very excellent brother 
undertook to argue and:prove the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
on other occasions, similarly unsuitable and out of place preach- 
ments have been performed; about as sensible this as the conduct 
of a.quondam travelling preacher, who to a congregation of some 
half-a-dozen venerable ladies undertook to demonstrate the being of 
God ; and such was the result of his effort, that on his congregation. 
retiring one of the ladies said to another, ‘He may say what he 
likes, but I shall believe there is a Godin spite of him!” “ A 
word im. season, how good is it.” 

But Mr. Bourne’s ideal preacher must know how to give over 
at the proper time, or even before the signal is given. The signal, 
he elsewhere says, may be the pulling the preacher’s coat, touch- 
ing him with an umbrella, or with the foot, by the conductor. 
«« And suppose,” some one may ask, ‘‘suppose the preacher isin the 
middle of his sermon, or even in the middle of an important part of 
it, whatishetodo?” ‘‘Do!” Mr. Bourne would have exclaimed, 
‘do? Why, give over, to be sure; else he is robbing the preacher 
who has to follow him of the time which he ought to have; and if 
all did so, when would the meeting end? Besides, he should square 
his matter so as not to be in either the middle or anywhere else. 
but the end of his subject when his time is up. Why cannot he 
arrange his thoughts to fit his time? Or, at least, why cannot. 
he believe that if he leaves off at the proper time very likely 
some one else will say something as good as anything he leaves 
unsaid? And if his matter be superlatively good, it may keep 
till he have another opportunity of preaching it.” 

Mr. Bourne was a rigid disciplinarian, and like rigid people 
in general, sometimes, we think, more strict than prudent. For 
example, when he was conducting a camp-meeting some years 
before his decease, a good lay brother, who was getting on first- 
rate, and really forgot that the time got on as fast as he, did not 
close his discourse as soon as the signal had been given; but 
presuming, perhaps, upon his privilege as a comparative 
stranger, thought he should be politely allowed to finish in his 
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own way. Mr. Bourne, however, unceremoniously seized him 
by the coat, and, doubtless unintentionally, threw the preacher 
on his back in the waggon. This argumentum baculinum, or 
physical force argument, was not very well taken, for the 
brother so insulted left the Connexion, and many of the specta- 
tors got no more good that day. Stiil, it must be held that 
though evil sometimes came out of his firmness, on the whole 
the results were salutary, both as to the conducting of camp- 
meetings and in various other instances. 

When referring to the class of preachers of whom Mr. 
Wesley speaks, those who have gifts, grace, and fruits, Mr. 
Bourne says, “The nature and manner of the ministry are 
much laid open in the Apostle Paul’s commission, his epistles, 
and his course; and the notes in Dr. A. Clarke’s commentary 
contain much practical observation and experience; and from 
a view of all these things, we need not wonder if some who are 
popular, and much admired in preaching, are nevertheless 
weak and feeble in the ministry, having little or no success in 
the turning or conversion of sinners to God. Others have 
both popularity and success, as was the case with Messrs. 
John and Charles Wesley, George Whitfield, and William 
Bramwell. - Again, some with slender talents have had 
great success in the conversion of sinners to God, as was 
the case with John Nelson, of Birstal; John Haime, a 
dragoon; and Captain Webb, a soldier; all of whom were 
preachers with Mr. Wesley. Also, Benjamin Abbott, in 
America, and John Oxtoby and many others in the Primitive 
Methodist Connexion. And almost any preacher who has 
diligently cultivated the converting gift, and abides in it, 
usually makes his way well in the ministry. Such almost 
uniformly improve their circuits; the others, for the most part, 
-run the circuits down. The converting work, as it regards the 
ministry, is marked by a peculiar diversity. Some press into it 
the instant they are themselves converted, and go on in it, 
success crowning their work of faith and labour of love. Others 
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there are who are in it for a time, but by degrees unhappily get 
out of it; and such usually get into a specious kind of 
popularity. Again, some do not press into it at first, but grow 
into it afterwards, and continue in it; and the Lord in His 
mercy crowns their labours with success. The converting 
work is the most essential part of the Gospel ministry ; 
and those who are termed converting preachers grow into 
it by collecting assistance, after the example of the Apostle 
Paul, who asked the Colossians to pray for him, saying, ‘ Con- 
tinue in prayer; withal praying for us, that God would open a 
door of utterance to us, to speak the mystery of Christ; that I 
may make it manifest as I ought to speak.’ And who wrote to 
the Ephesians in a similar strain, ‘Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication,’ &c., ‘and for me, that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly to 
make known the mystery of the Gospel, for which I am an 
ambassador in bonds; that therein I may speak boldly, as I 
ought to speak.’ Converting preachers are, for the most part, 
diligent to promote prayer-meetings or praying services; and 
there is usually a harmony, an inward uniting in faith, whereby 
the people strengthen each other; and when a preacher of this 
description isin the pulpit, a number are actually waiting on 
the Lord on his behalf, are exercising faith, and by and through 
faith are bringing down the grace or power of God upon him, 
and are thereby assisting him in his endeavours to preach the 
Gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. And thus 
a united attack is made on the kingdom of Satan, and precious 
souls are more or less brought forward, and the work of God 
advanced.” 

The Rev. Joshua Marsden, Wesleyan, in describing the 
American camp-meetings, gives some very apposite illustrations 
of what Mr. Bourne says in the above quotation. Speaking of 
a certain camp-meeting in the woods of Transatlantic England— 
as America has been called—he says:—‘‘At this meeting 
perhaps not fewer than one hundred persons were awakened 
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and. converted to God. I have heard many say that they never 
heard such praying, exhorting, and preaching anywhere else ; 
and those who engage feel such a Divine afflatus that they are 
carried along as by the force of a delightful torrent. Indeed, 
this has been so much the case with myself the several times 
that I preached and exhorted at these meetings, that I was 
sensible of nothing but a constraining influence transporting 
me beyond myself, carrying me along with a freedom and 
fulness, both of emotion and language, quite unusual; and yet 
I had no very friendly views of camp-meetings until I attended 
them. However, I am now satisfied that they are the right 
hand of Methodism in the United States, and one main cause 
why the societies have doubled and trebled there within the 
last few years.” 

What sort of preachers Mr. Bourne admired, and strove 
to secure for the Primitive Methodist Connexion, may be seen 
by the preceding extracts; and the same sort are still in request 
in the Connexion, and the more of them the better; while the 
men of mere eloquence or learning, supposing such to find their 
way into our ministry—which we will do what we may to 
prevent—will never be able to carry on the work Mr. Bourne 
and his coadjutors so nobly began. Classics, metaphysics, 
mathematics, elocution, rhetoric, and all other accomplishments 
are still as the small dust of the balance compared with faith, 
prayer, the unction of the Holy One, and the grand converting 
and sanctifying glory that rested on the Connexion in early 
days; and while with these latter pre-requisites the others are 
of essential importance, without them they are but ‘as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,’”’ nay, they are as nothing 
and vanity. Let ourpeople sce to it that the preachers they seek 
for their stations are the men who have the converting gift, and 
can preach the Gospel in demonstration of the Spirit and power, 
and then let them never begrudge them all that of literary and 
oratorical preparation they can secure. Ignorance is not bliss, 
or it were folly to be wise; ignorance is not the mother of 
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devotion, or the most ignorant were the most devout; but let 
the Wesleys, Fletcher, Benson, Beaumont, and others among the 
Methodists; Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Zwingle, Savanarola, 
and Knox, among the Reformers; and Paul among the Apostles, 
be remembered when we are tempted to think that scholarship 
and talent are prejudicial to ministerial efficiency, and that only 
the unlearned and ignorant ever gave the world occasion to take 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus. Even Mr. 
Bourne himself was no ignoramus ; he studied English grammar, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, history sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern, jurisprudence, and natural science, and yet how simple 
was his preaching, and how full of zeal to do good his soul; 
he made—as all should do—he made all his attainments tributary 
to the one grand end of soul-saving, and could say— 
“?*Tis all my business here below 
To cry, ‘ Behold the Lamb?’,” 

‘Souls, souls, give me souls, or else I die!’ Such was his 
feeling, and such should be that of every minister, itinerant 
or local, of every class-leader, of every member, of every 
Sabbath School teacher and tract distributor; and then the 
more learning the better; for so far from being a hindrance, it 
will prove a valuable auxiliary to natural talent and sterling 
piety, in helping upward and onward the glorious work of our 
glorious Lord. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Extracts from Mr. Bourne’s Journals—Sickness among the Preachers— 
The wonder is that they did not suffer more—Mr. and Mrs. Sampson 
Turner—Mr. T. the last Survivor of the original Deed Poll Members 
of Conference—Mr. Bourne labours at Kniveton, Pethills, &c—A 
Young Man prays for a Highwayman—Mr. T. Holliday makes a 
Highwayman beg for mercy—Mr. Bourne has a Discussion with an 
Old Gentleman about “ Pickling Sinners”—A course of Family Visiting 
with the Biographer at Dalbury Lees—Mr. B. accustomed to use the 
Lord’s Prayer generally and reverently—An Incident in reference 
thereto—His Opening of the Hull Conference of 1820—Labours at 
Hull and elsewhere—Mr. Walford’s description of his Conduct in 
Private when the Affairs of the Connexion weighed heavily on his 
mind—His Taciturnity—Remarks on the Importance of Silence—A 
Singular Incident at Hull Conference—Another at Tunstall, the Lez 
Talionis—Mr. Bourne appointed Connexional Editor—Other Labours 
—His mode of Settling Disputes between Children—An Illustration or 
two—His strong regard for Children to the last—Quotations from 
Binney and Steane—Remarks. 

Mr. Bovurnn’s journal for 1820 opens with such entries as 

follow :—‘‘I came to Tiverton, then to Poole; some came from 

Ravensmoor ; two of our local preachers are ill. The travelling 

preachers are as follow :—H. Bourne unwell, but recovering ; 

Sampson Turner unwell, having got a severe cold; Ann 

Brownsword has taken cold, and is unwell; William Newton has 
a stitch in his side; but. these are not laid up, but keep on in 
the work. John Garner is at Ridley Farm, and has been given 
up for death, but is recovering ; John Wedgwood is ill, and has 
not been able to take his appointments; so all the travelling 
preachers in Cheshire are unwell.” And again—‘“Ann Egerton 
has kept her bed for nine weeks; her illness came with exces- 
sive labours in the ministry, at the time of Christmas, in the 
snowy weather.” 


And who can wonder at this record that considers the extent 
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of country traversed by these male and even female labourers, 
the weather they often had to brave, the kind of entertain- 
ment they frequently experienced, and all the multifarious toils 
and hardships of their lot? We have often heard of persons 
who could endure a good deal of rest, but here are instances of 
those who endured a good deal of toil. Truly, the marvel is not 
that they all fell ill, but that any of them recovered so as to 
sustain their arduous duties the length of time some of them did. 
It isa solemn and painful thought that all—we believe all— 
whose names are registered in the above list, with one solitary 
exception, are at the time we write numbered with the dead. 
Mr. 8. Turner still survives, and he only is left of the noble 
band of those early labourers. Ina good old age, feeble and 
shrunk in flesh, 
“Tn age and feebleness extreme,” 

but still strong and buoyant in spirit, our venerable brother, or 
rather father, still loves the house of his God, and rejoices in the 
welfare of our Zion. Age and its concomitant infirmities now 
press heavily upon him; but he desires not to be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up of life. He 
is patiently waiting for the coming of his Lord, and expecting, 
with his aged and devoted partner, who has journeyed 
with him these many years in the wilderness, soon to 
rejoin the noble band of men and women who have crossed the 
Jordan before them. When they die they will not leave all their 
friends behind them ; but will go to those who cannot come back 
to earth, having gone to take possession of the good land and 
Canaan, and who are awaiting the arrival of a very few survivors 
to complete the company of the earliest labourers in the Primitive 
Methodist vineyard, who all will then have gone to receive their 
penny. It may be permitted me here to say, that I feel as I write: 
how solemn a position I was at our last Conference called to fill, in 
being appointed a Deed Poll member of the ‘Conference in lieu’ 
of Mr. Turner, the last survivor of the original twelve. One 
seems thus to be placed astride the chasm that separates two 
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generations of Primitive Methodists—the one nearly all’ gone 
home-to.their rest, having’ finished as-a hireling their day; the: 
other following in their wake, to carry on for years to come tlie: 
blessed. work for-which: their fathers lived and died. ‘The 
fathers; where are they ? the prophets, do they live forever?” 

‘One generation passeth away, and another cometh.” 

“Part of lis host has crossed the flood, 
And ‘part’ is crossing now.” 

' But’ those who were first over the Jordan, those who were in 
the bed of the river; and those who had not reached the margin, 
were all one grand procession; and so they who have gone 
before, and we who are behind, belong to the same body, and 
shall shortly all have passed over the separating flood; and then 
be ever with the Lord; wherefore let us ‘* comfort one another 
with these words,” and anticipate the happy day when we 
shall all “be gathered’ home.’ 

' Inthe spring of this year Mr. Bourne laboured extensively 
in Derbyshire, and with considerable success. He mentions 
several places at which he rejoiced to witness the increasing: 
prosperity of the societies. Like Barnabas at Antioch, ‘he saw 
the grace of God and was glad, and exhorted them all’ that; 
with purpose of heart, they would cleave to the Lord.” (Acts 
xi. 23.) Among other places named are Kniveton and Pethills, 
where, to our personal knowledge, there lived many years some: 
most devoted families, several members of which have: been: 
taken, though others:are left. He relates a fact about a: young 
man at Turnditch, to this effect: The young man was: one night’ 
going on business between Milford and Belper, when a: man: 
stopped him and demanded his money; the youth—for-he was: 
quite young—fell on his knees, and began to pray~ to-God’ to: 
deliver him ; and immediately the highwayman: began to ery’ to: 
the Lord'to have mercy on his'soul. ‘‘'This,”” Mi: Bourne: says, 
““was looked upon as a great deliverance,” which no: doubt it: 
was; and perhaps it would lead'to the man’s: salvation. The: 
youth did not possess: the measure of muscular Christianity that: 
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distinguished the: late Thomas: Holliday in) his youth, or he 
might, perchance, have done as Holliday did when beset bya 
highwayman. Mr. Holliday was returning home from a week- 
night’ country appointment, when a man sprang upon him on 
the foot-path, and demanded his: money. But» Holliday’ took 
Hold’ of the: man’s: collar, put his: foot behind his legs, and 
instantly-placed the would-be thief hors de combat on the flags. 
He then said to the poor: fellow, ‘‘ Now, I will make you sayy 
your prayers before you get: up.” The man swore what he 
would'do, and Holliday gave his head a rap on the flags by way 
of check, till; when this had been a. few times repeated,.the 
man. said, ‘‘ Lord have mercy on me! don’t kill me!” “ Aye; 
now,’ said Holliday, “you may get up and go about your 
business; and: mind you don’t meddle-with a Ranter- preacher 
amy: more.’”’ 

Mr. Bourne mentions being at Langley—where, by-the-bye, 
he gave-me the specimen of sermonising mentioned on a previous 
page—and also at Dalbury Lees, where I witnessed! a very 
interesting encounter between him and an almost equally 
singular gentleman, at’ whose house I used to stay. On Mr: 
Bourne and I entering the house, our host said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Bourne, I am glad to see you, as I want a little talk with you 
about’ a point of doctrine that our preachers often preach.” 
‘© Well,” said Mr. B., “what is it?’ ‘ Why,” said our: 
friend, ‘it is this, that if a person comes into chapel uncon- 
verted, he may be»converted before he goes out.” ‘ And,’? said 
Mr. B., “what would'yow say?”’’ “Why,” said he, “TI think: 
people should lie in: pickle a bit; I do not think they stand so: 
well: when suddenly: converted.” ‘‘Pickle!” exclaimed Mr. 
B:., “pickle! yousay. Well, Ido not remember seeing thatin the: 
Bible; and I'suppose you would go by the:Bible, sir. Itisvery 
queer to talk: about’ putting: people in pickle, however; I never 
heard of such a thing: “I have heardi of many:kinds of pickles 
—pickled cabbage, pickled onions, pickled gerkins, pickled: 
walnuts; and’ all sorts of things, but never: of: pickled. sinners 
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before. You do tell me something now, however; wherever 
‘did you find that, sir?” “Oh,” said our host, “you know what 
I mean, Mr. Bourne. I mean that there should be some time 
to repent and get ready for salvation.” ‘‘ Well, I thought you 
meant what you said,” replied Mr. B.; ‘‘but, at all events, 
we had better refer to the Bible. Now take a few facts. There 
was the jailor at Phillipi, how long was he getting ready? He 
cried, ‘Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’ And Paul and Silas 
cid not know your pickling system, or else they might have 
said, ‘Thou must wait awhile, and lie in pickle a bit;’ but they 
said, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,’ 
and he got saved there and then. And there was the thief on 
the cross, was he pickled? THe cried, ‘Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest in Thy kingdom!’ and even the Lord Jesus 
knew nothing, it would seem, about this pickling system, but 
He said, ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise,’ and I 
suppose He took him off to heaven there and then. Now, you 
see, the pickling plan was not known in New Testament times, 
and so we had better not adopt it now, but keep to the good old 
way that Jesus Christ and the apostles followed, and tell 
‘sinners if they will be saved now they may be; for though it is 
a great work to save souls—yea, so great that neither men nor 
angels could do it—yet the Lord is almighty, and He is able to 
save in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. Forif He can 
raise the dead in a moment, yea, if He could create the world 
out of nothing, He can save sinners in a moment, even the 
instant they come in faith to Him for salvation.’ 

I confess I thought the old gentleman who introduced his 
pickling illustration got such a pickling himself that he would 
be in no haste to introduce pickling again. Mr. Bourne could 
not have been interrogated on:a point of doctrine on which 
he was better prepared or more disposed to speak; and any 
attempt to cry down the doctrine of present salvation was 
keenly opposed whenever ke had the occasion. 

On the same visit to Dalbury Lees he went with me a round 
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of family visiting, but he seemed startled when I told him I. 
made it a practice to call at the public-house, and pray with the: 
landlady ; however, on my introducing him as the founder of the: 
P. M. Connexion, he at once took hold of the lady’s hand, and 
asked her how she was getting on for her heavenly Father’s: 
kingdom ; then he dropped on his knees, almost without wait-. 
ing for her to speak, and began to pray for her, concluding, 

as was his ‘use and wont,” with a solemn and deliberate- 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. He seemed glad when we got 
out of the house, and said he was not in the habit of going into- 
that sort of houses, and did not think he could do it; but I told: 
him the public-house people had souls, and needed salvation as. 
well as others, to which he replied in his peculiar way, “ Aye;. 
aye, you are right ; but I do not know that I am qualified to go- 
to such people.” I told him I was in the habit of calling to 
see the clergyman, and praying with him, and if we had had 
time I should have liked him to go with me to see that gentle- 
man; but he seemed very glad we had not time, as his natural 
shyness, he thought, rendered him unfit for that kind of work. 
Of course, he was pleased to hear that I went to see such 
persons, and intimated that he wished our preachers in general 
could take up their cross and visit publicans and parsons as 
well as other persons. His using the Lord’s Prayer he held to 
be incumbent on him in family visiting, and indeed at almost 
all times when he engaged in prayer; and he laid great stress 
on the importance of preachers in general showing proper 
reverence for this beautiful model prayer, by using it in their 
devotions, and by repeating it correctly, deliberately, and in faith. 
He could not bear to hear it said hurriedly and irreverently, 
but would rebuke any one whom he found addicted to such a mode 
of saying it. On one occasion, the late Mr. Charles Jackson and 
he had to sleep together, and though they were alone in the 
house, Mr. Bourne would have family prayer. Mr. J. had to 
pray, and when he had closed, finding Mr. Bourne did not offer to. 
rise, he thought it might be because the Lord’s Prayer had not 
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been repeated, ‘and therefore’ he proceeded 'to:repeat it, knowing 
swell how particular the good old ‘man was about having it used. 
Buteven after that he did not ‘rise, and then Mr. J. thought 
he, perhaps, wished to have the benediction pronounced, ‘as it 
swas the-last prayer for the day ;'so he pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Finding Mr. Bourne ‘yet on his knees,'he began ‘to be 
afraid he had omitted something still, and was ~waxing «quite 
nervous, whenhe heard Mr. Bourne, who was then old and 
feeble, give forth that peculiar -sound which only when deep 
sleep has fallen on men they are accustomed to express; 
he was then relieved of his anxieties by finding Mr. Bourne 
was fast. asleep! ‘Tired nature’s sweet ‘restorer’ had come:to 
the venerable sire’s relief after the fatigues of the long «and 
heavy day’s work inwhich he had been engaged. 

As the Conference of 1820 drew near, Mr. Bournermade his 
way to Hull, a metropolitan city in Primitive Methodism:now, 
and ‘‘no mean city”? inour Israel even then. Hull had ‘the 
honour f having the first Conference of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion, and no fitter place could »well have been chosen. 
He writes: ‘Thursday, April 27. Came in the steam-packet 
to Gainsborough—28th. Came in the packet to Hull. Saw Sarah 
Harrison. At night led a class —29th. Was much with W. 
Clowes; at night at a: band-meeting.—Sunday, 380th. Spoke at 
half-past ten in the great chapel—Eph. vi. 18-20. At three 
spoke again—‘ Scapegoat.’ Night—1 Thess. iv. 15. Great 
liberty ; one converted at the prayer-mecting in the vestry before 
the three o’clock preaching.” ‘recollect that. the above text:in 
Ephesians was the one!he preached from the ‘first time I had 
the privilege of hearing ‘him, ‘which was at the Chesterfield 
District Meeting of 1833. That was’a ‘time of ‘refreshing from 
the presence of ‘the Lord. The journal goes on: “Tuesday, 
May 2, 1820.—At two ¢’clock in the ‘afternoon I was ‘in the 
chapel. No one else’was present. I opened'the meeting with 
singing and prayer. I made ‘some ’regulations, «and adjourned 
ithe meeting, and ‘concluded with ‘singing ‘and “prayer,’no ‘one 
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besides the Lord being:present.”” Of course he would not have 
much opposition in passing his resolutions. Mr. Bourne’s habitual 
punctuality stands out in bold relief in this incident. The time 
of meeting was two o’clock ; on some account—most likely through 
unforseen and unavoidable causes, as we have reason to believe 
was really the case—the other members of Conference -were 
unable to be there in time; but still the time was come, H. 
Bourne ‘was there, and the Lord was there ; therefore the meeting 
must:begin. No doubt Mr. B. would chuckle when he saw the 
other delegates, and would tell them the Conference was ad- 
journed; he would have some amusement at their expense on 
account of their being too late for the beginning of the great 
meeting. Mr. Walford, in his biography of Mr. Bourne, has 
some pertinent remarks on the latter’s habit of soliloquising or 
talking to himself. He says he often sought solitude that he 
might indulge this taste for self-talk. Men of much thought- 
fulness easily glide into such eccentric habits, and learn to 
appreciate solitude’s charms better than do others—though per- 
haps they would, after all, endorse Cowper’s sentiment, that to 
enjoy solitude to perfection we require to have some one 
to whom we can say, ‘‘ How sweet it is!’ Mr. Walford 
says, ‘‘In Mr. Bourne’s retired moments a panoramic view of 
the Connexion frequently passed in review before the eye of his 
mind; and then often commenced a singular scene. Suppose 
the venerable man seated in his study—a circuit rising in 
strength, and increasing in numbers—the preachers successful 
in the converting work, and all prosperous; these rise up and 
stand in glowing colours before his imagination; when imme- 
diately up go both hands and arms above his head, and again 
with a smart rap his hands come down upon his knees, and 
after a few backward and forward movements of his hands along 
the thighs, up they go again. This time for a few seconds he 
covers his face with his hands, and after a short pause, or 
thoughtful reverie, the right hand is lifted up, and-with pointed 
finger, and an up-and-down movement of the person, like the 
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beam of an engine, he commences action, and at the same time 
he breaks out, in an ecstacy of delight, in language something 
like the following :—‘ Well, Circuit is going on famously ; 
the Lord has blessed Brother ’s labours; he is a good man, 
and where he labours the work always prospers, and the circuits 
have an increase. You know, Brother , the converting 
work is the greatest work under heaven; and if you retain this 
gift, the Lord will always bless you with success:’—and the 
smile of approbation lights up his countenance. But suppose 
the case to be different ; the circuit has sunk, and the preachers 
have been unsuccessful. Then the scene and soliloquy are quite 
of another character. The seat and the study are left for a 
retired walk in the garden, and there he is like a lion pacing the 
floor of his den, while his left hand crosses his breast, his right 
hand and arm are moving quickly up and down, and the down 
stroke is as determined as though he would strike the object of 
disapprobation that appears before him with all his might. 
Often have we heard him say, ‘What! keep such a man as 
that in the circuit ? Impossible! he will ruin everything ; 
everything withers in his hands; this must be seen into, and 
Hugh Bourne must go and inquire ieto this matter; a stop 
must be put to such proceedings.’ Thus would he move and 
talk to himself, and frequently he would refer to some one else, 
and suddenly stop, and say, ‘James Bourne! William Clowes! 
will you suffer such proceedings as these to go on? Depend 
upon it, such work will never do,’ &c.; and then he would 
resume his soliloquy. If there had been any breach of disci- 
pline, or mismanagement on the part of any official, he 
would, in his abstraction, open the meeting, appoint a chair- 
man, bring the charge or charges, discuss the matter over, and 
either acquit or pronounce the person thus accused guilty, as 
the case might be, just as though the parties were actually 
present; and with growing years, and increasing infirmities, his 
soliloquies became of more frequent occurrence.”’ 

Of the general correctness of Mr. Walford’s description of the 
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proceedings of Mr. Bourne in his retired moments, especially 
when his mind was much exercised about the interests of the . 
Connexion, and more especially as he advanced in life, we have 
not the slightest doubt, and the idiosyncrasies of the devoted old 
man are easily recognised in the above quotation. His habit 
of talking to himself, or to supposed second persons, seems to have 
been a natural counterpart to the habit of reticence in society for 
which he was remarkable. In the midst of an animated discussion 
or dispute he would often, for one reason or another, manifest 
the most perfect abstraction and taciturnity, as though, while his 
body was present, his mind was elsewhere. He seemed to believe 
in the old proverb, ‘‘ A still tongue makes a wise head;’’ or 
perhaps, more properly, ‘A wise head makes a still tongue.” It is 
said that Dante found Virgil hoarse with silence; and sometimes 
the husky notes of Mr. Bourne seemed to lead to the conclusion 
that he was hoarse either with silence or with soliloquy: certainly 
not with conversation in company. The belief of another 
eccentric man, that ‘‘ speech is silyern, but silence is golden,” 
seemed at times to be his. But he was not guilty of the incon- 
sistency of making much talk in praise of saying nothing, as 
is said to be the case with the philosopher whose maxim we 
have cited; for he seldom broke silence by praising it. In 
some, and not a few cases, Mr. Bourne seems to have felt, 
whatever he would have said, that, as Mr. Grove told the 
Nottingham manufacturers some time ago, ‘‘ Noise is another 
name for wasted power.” And he who would be able to talk to 
good purpose at proper times requires at other times to be able to 
keep silence; and as he who would learn should teach, so he who 
would teach should learn. ‘Truth,’ says Wollaston, in his 
‘‘Religion of Nature,” ‘‘Truth is the offspring of silence, 
unbroken meditations and thoughts often revised and corrected.” 
Tf a man has a Genesis of thought, no doubt he must sometimes 
have an Exodus of speech; but to make good Numbers he must 
go through Leviticus, and even then end his Pentateuch with 
Deuteronomy... Valuable thoughts are like pure gold, not over 
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abundant, and’most men require to husband the one as ‘well as 
_ the other; and ‘those who always seem ready to throw about 
their valuables, in either the figurative or the literal sense, need. 
not be astonished if ordinary mortals suspect them of counterfeit 
or tinsel. 
* But wisdom is’a pearl, with most success 
Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies.” 


Pearls of great price are said to be produced and ~perfected 
‘in the ‘silent depths of ocean, where the raving of ‘the storm 
is ‘never heard, and its fierce ‘tumult never félt. “The sun, 
too, in its strength is silent. It soundsno flourish of ‘trumpets. 
So are ‘most or all the great forces of nature. Place your 
ear to ‘the revolying earth in midnight solitude, and how 
‘still all seems; but the great heart of nature is beating, 
vegetation ‘is all in motion, animal life is pursuing its regular 
course, the dews are distiliing, the clouds above are gather- 
ing or ‘distributing ‘their contents; and even “that great and 
‘wide sea” is ebbing and flowing, and performing its grand 
evolutions ; while even its deep diapason is in sweetest harmony 
with the softer music of the spheres—and all is as orderly and 
regular to the meditative mind as if the earth had ceased its 
diurnal and other revolutions, and all nature, which never 
slumbers, were passing through a protracted hibernation. ‘And 
ifwe gaze on the starry worlds which, 

“Tn solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark’ terrestrial ball, 
While no real voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orbs is found,”’ 
Yet, 
‘In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a,glorious voice, 


For ever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is Divino.’ ” 


But how calm they are, how mellow their harmony, how stately 
and grand their solemn, silent, midnight march ! Yes, noiseis 
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usually superficial, while the depths keep silence. Often Mr. 
Bourne seemed to feel 
«A solemn reverence checked his song, 
‘While praise sat silent on his tongue.” 
‘Be still, and know that I am God,” is a passage to which he 
seemed to have paid regard. 

An incident occurred at this singularly-commenced first 
Primitive Methodist Conference on which it is natural to 
remark. It was this: W. Clowes presented himself as a 
travelling preacher delegate, but on examination it was ascer- 
tained that he had not been regularly elected; he was, therefore, 
temporarily rejected, and Hull Circuit Committee had to be con- 
vened to elect a person to represent their circuit, when, of 
course, they elected him. It is a singular thing that at the next 
Conference (Tunstall) objection “was ‘taken ‘to the presence of 
Hugh Bourne, and he was shut out of the Conference for a 
similar reason. One cannot but be amused at the idea of Clowes 
being rejected at Hull, and Bourne at Tunstall. The very men 
to whom the Connexion in these places was more indebted than 
to any other, to be on a point of order actually refused a seat in 
the highest connexional court! But in the case of Clowes and 
lull the difficulty was more easily overcome than in the:case 
of Bourne and Tunstall; for Mr. Bourne had not thought it 
necessary to be elected as a circuit delegate, because he was now 
connexional editor; and, therefore, all the circuit delegation- 
ships were full, and there was no vacancy into which he could 
be put; while the office of editor did not seem tothe déle- 
gates at the Conference to require representing; and conse- 
quently he was not received as a delegate at all. He says in‘his 
journals that the Hull delegates said so much against his’ being 
admitted that he quietly withdrew; and one is disposed to 
think there may have been a little of the lex talionis in'the case, 
as possibly Mr. Bourne had, at Hull Conference, objected to the 
admission of Mr. Clowes; and now, therefore, opportunity serv- 
ing, the tables were turned upon him, and he was repaid in the 
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same coin without giving very long credit. The strict discipline 
that was maintained among the fathers and founders of the Con- 
nexion was calculated to allay any fear of party friendship and 
undue partiality, and thus to strengthen the general confidence 
of the people in the integrity and fairness of the connexional 
government—a result amply compensating, no doubt, for the 
temporary annoyance of the worthy fathers themselves. 

At the Hull Conference Mr. Bourne conducted the great 
camp-meeting, and along with T. Woodnorth led the Tuesday 
evening lovefeast, at which about forty were converted. (The 
lovefeast at the Conference in early days was held on a week- 
night.) At this Conference the number of members was reported 
to be seven thousand eight hundred and forty-two; the number 
of local preachers, two hundred and seventy-seven; of travelling 
preachers, forty-eight; and of circuits, eight. This was the 
first time the muster-roll had been made up since 1811, when 
the number in Society was estimated at two hundred. A con- 
nexional editor was now conferentially appointed, Mr. Hugh 
Bourne being almost inevitably chosen, and arrangements were 
made for completing the magazine he had begun the previous 
year, but which for want of connexional support had been 
discontinued, and also for carrying on a monthly magazine 
thenceforth at threepence per number. 

Mr. Bourne’s chief duties now were editorial, but he could 
not confine himself to them alone; he still perambulated many 
parts of the Connexion, and did all in his power to aid the 
preachers and stations in carrying on the work of God. Hence, 
on his return from the Conference he made several calls, and 
preached and otherwise laboured at the following places :— 
Sheffield, Chesterfield, Mansfield, Belper, Weston-under- Wood, 
Mercaston, Brassington, Hognaston, and Onecote. He writes : 
“‘May 27. Came home, then to Burslem; saw a proof of part 
of the magazine; came to Tunstall; the committee sat.— 
Sunday, 28th. Was at the camp-meeting at Penkhull; evening, 
spoke in the chapel at Tunstall; then in the market-place.— 
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Monday, 29th. With the printer; and renewed tickets at 
Tunstall.—Tuesday and Wednesday, the same.—Thursday, 
June 1. Went to Penkhull; preached and gave tickets.— 
Friday, 2nd. Committee.—Saturday, 3rd. Went to Maccles- 
field.—Sunday, 4th. Manchester; at half-past two spoke at 
the New Cross; and spoke again at six to a vast company ; led 
class at Salford.—Monday, 5th. At Ashton.—Tuesday, 6th. 
Spoke at Macclesfield—Monday, 7th. Came home.” Thus 
was he carrying out the arrangement adopted at the Notting- 
ham preparatory meeting, requiring the preachers to keep 
a journal of their labours; and thus do we in these latter 
days get to see how he was wont to spend his time ‘in 
journeyings often;” and how, ‘‘ besides those things that are 
without,” that “which” came “upon” him “daily” was ‘the 
care of all the churches.” (2 Cor. xi. 26-28). 

Tracing him by his journals, we again find him at Derby and 
Belper, &e. He says, ‘‘ Monday, June 12. At Derby Quarter- 
day.—Tuesday, 13th. Belper Quarterly Meeting.— Wednesday, 
14th. Making plan.—Monday, 25th. At Tunstall Quarter-day. 
—Friday, July 7. Got the plans for Ramsor and Belper.” 
Then we find him at a committee meeting at Tunstall, where a 
letter from Darlaston was read, stating that T. Brownsword, 
Reynolds, and another brother had been taken up for preaching 
at Stourbridge, and committed to prison at Worcester. Again 
he writes: “Sunday, July 16. Camp-meeting at Stanton; fine 
weather in the afternoon. The camp-mectings are beginning to 
suffer from an overflow of preachers; some method must be taken 
to correct this. When the camp-meetings were made to depend 
upon preachers, then they could not be got. But now the 
camp-meetings depend so little on them, they overflow, and 
begin to hinder the work. Night, preached at Ramsor.— 
Thursday. Came to Rodsley ; saw Hannah Yeomans, and had 
much conversation with her concerning the management of 
children; in particular, how to manage children in the case of 
quarrels and disputes. She said she conversed with them at 
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large-on the-subject, and showed them the:consequences-of sucht 
things; and’ on some occasions: it’ had a great; effect on their 
minds. I advised her on some occasions:to try another method! 
I desertbed it thus :—On one: occasion: I was:in a room, accom= 
panied by two small’ children only: A severe. quarrel arose 
between: them, and they were near to: blows: I immediately 
took up the matter, and required the girl’ to give me-an account’ 
in full of the matter: While. the girl was speaking, I obliged 
theboy to be silent:. I gave. her liberty to speak fully and at’ 
large, and’ hearkened diligently till she had follyspoken. TI 
then required’ the boy to speak at’ large on the subject, and 
obliged the girl to: be in silence-while he spoke. When they 
had fully spoken, I observed to: the girl that in some points 
their statements did not agree, and therefore she must: speak 
again. She spoke a little, and then expressed a surprise that: 
they should be-tried with so nonsensical’ a thing: This-method 
on some occasions is very excellent, it opens the- children’s 
understanding. One chief’ thing’ is the keeping one in silence 
while the other-speaks. This ripens their understanding, and 
gives each an opportunity to speak fully and at large; inures 
them to self-denial, and teaches them patience and propriety 
while they are speaking.” 

From the above extract it will be perceived Mr. Bourne was-pre- 
pared for-promoting discipline in the management of either camp= 
meetings: or children ; indeed; he took a special interest in both 
objects, and was on the look-out:for any feasible opportunity in 
which to exercise his tact'and’ skill’ in their behalf. There is 
an ungracious:adage to the effect that the wives and’ children of 
certain parties are easily managed; and to some extent there is; 
doubtless, wisdom as -well'as: wit in the- deliverance. Hence; 
a considerable drawback has. to be allowed in regard’ to the 
opinions of’ such persons: as Mr: J. Wesley and. Mr. H. Bourne 
on the question of the right mode of’ training or- managingy 
children. Still, too much: stress: should: not’ be laid on their 
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want of experience, when we consider the ability they had for 
forming correct opinions, and the-many opportunities presented 
them of witnessing the proceedings of those who were differently 
positioned.. It ought to be remembered that on such subjects it 
may sometimes be an advantage to have a judgment unbiassed 
by-personal. feeling, and therefore all the more impartial. and’ 
disinterested.. At:any rate, the views of men so eminent and so 
able in; other matters: should not be lightly ignored on» this; 
and. especially when it is. found that those who have experience: 
are in many instances prepared to:endorse them. 

There is. something very amusing in the scene Mr. Bourne 
describes, when he assumed the office of arbitrator in the dispute 
of the:;juyeniles, and by the orderly and court-like style in which 
he dealt with the case, contrived to effect a speedy and, it would 
seem,. very: satisfactory settlement. It is likely no appeal 
against his-decision was carried to a higher court. 

We were-once taking tea with him at the house of a respect- 
able and intelligent Wesleyan lady at Derby, when a little boy 
unceremoniously rushed into the room, and after the manner 
of: such specimens of humanity, began to make himself heard 
asone of the company. His mother, evidently annoyed at her 
son’s rudeness, somewhat sharply reprimanded him» for, his 
conduct: This led’ Mr: Bourne to take the lady herself to task, 
and’ to tell her she: should. never: “‘ brow-beat’’ her. child, but 
always: treat: him. as: a rational being, reason with him on his 
conduct; and try to convince his.judgment that his conduct was 
improper. Indeed, he indulged in such a discourse on: the 
subject of training children that: the good lady was evidently, 
quite surprised, whether she was greatly profited or not. 

There is no question that Mr. Bourne was a great. lover: of 
children, and even: to his: death-bed. this pecularity was promi- 
nent—‘ the.ruling passion being strong in death,”—and.he was 
only in this: respect like. many; other: eminent persons of. both 
sexes, whether they have had’ children of their: own: or not. 
‘He regarded children,” to quotethe Rey. T. Binney,“ as: the 
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poetry of the world—the fresh flowers of the hearth and home; 
‘little conjurors with their natural magic,’ evoking, by their 
spells, what delights and enriches all ranks, and equalises the 
different classes of society. Often as they bring with them 
anxieties and cares, and live to occasion sorrow and grief, we 
should get on very badly without them. Only think, if there 
was never anything to be seen anywhere but great grown-up 
men and women! How we should long for the sight of a 
little child! Every infant comes into the world like a delegated 
prophet, the harbinger and herald of good tidings, whose office 
it is ‘to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children,’ and to 
draw ‘the disobedient to the wisdom of the just.? A child 
softens and purifies the heart, warming and melting by its 
gentle presence; it enriches the soul by new feelings, and 
awakens within it what is favourable to virtue. It is a beam of 
light, a fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few can 
resist. Children recall us from much that engenders and 
encourages selfishness, that freezes the affections, roughens the 
manners, indurates the heart; they enlighten the home, deepen 
love, invigorate exertions, infuse courage, and vivify and 
sustain the charities of life, It would be a terrible world if not 
embellished by little children.” 

Dr. Steane says: ‘No reader of sensibility, as he peruses 
the Gospels, but stops to admire that beautiful incident when 
there were brought unto Jesus little children, that He should 
put His hands on them and pray; and the disciples rebuked’ 
them. But Jesus said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
What a sweet picture it is; the incarnate Son of God seated 
amidst a group of little children, taking some up in His arms, 
putting His hands on others, caressing them all, pronouncing 
His blessing upon them, and commending them in prayer to 
God....Thus did He verify the prophetic description of His 
character, ‘He shall feed His flock like a shepherd ; He shall 
gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them in His bosom.?? 
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If the great Master was so kind to children, how appropriate 
His injunction, ‘‘ Feed My lambs!” If the Chief Shepherd 
took them in His arms, why not the under shepherds imitate 
Him? Such were the sentiments of Hugh Bourne, and 
faithfully and fully did He exemplify them. He was pre- 
eminently ‘‘a teacher of babes,” and in no duty did he 
seem to be more completely in his place and element than when 
doing some service, somewhere or somehow, for the rising 
generation. To every Christian reader let us address the 
Saviour’s injunction, ‘‘ Go and do thou likewise.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
The Conference of 1821—Connexional Increase—Mr. James Bourne ap- . 
pointed General Book Steward, and Mr. Hugh re-appointed Editor 
—He objects to a certain Political “Speecher” sitting in . 
the Conference Chapel—The Conventicle Act—His assistance in 
Stationing the Preachers—The Connexion Divided into Districts— 
Origin of District Stationing—The Editor appointed to Attend the 
Conference—Primitive Methodism and Loyalty to the Government— 
Mr. Bourne prepares Hymns for a “Large Hymn-Book’”’—W. Sanders 
Sells the Copyright of Hymns—The Conference of 1822—A Great 
Camp-meeting at Oakengates—Mr. Bourne leads a Powerful Love- 
feast at Congleton—An Action at Law against a Publisher at York— 
Remarkable Case of the Prevention of Robbery at Bemersley—Papers 
Published in the Magazine—Books for Young Ministers—Letter from 
late Mr. John Coulson—Some remarks on its Contents—Instance of 
the Display of Wit by Mr. J. Wesley—Mr. Bourne’s Mode of Dealing 
with an Opponent Illustrated—His Generosity—The “Smoking” 
Question. 
Tue Conference of 1821 was held at Tunstall, and began its 
sessions May 2nd and closed them on the 10th. It was found 
that during the year the increase of members had been upwards 
of a hundred per cent. The total number of members was now 
sixteen thousand three hundred and ninety-four; the increase 
being eight thousand five hundred and fifty-two. Only twice 
has the connexional yearly increase been larger than this time ; 
once the year following, when it was eight thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, and again in the year 1850, when it 
rose to the unprecedented number of nine thousand two hundred 
and five. But this year (1821) the per centage of increase, we 
believe, was larger than ever, excepting we go back to 1811, 
when the ten members of 1810 had risen to 200, being an 
increase of the comparatively large number of one hundred and 
ninety, or nineteen hundred per cent. At this (1821) Conference 
the circuits had increased in number from eight to fifteen, and 
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the travelling and local preachers in proportion. During the 
year several very successful camp-meetings had been held, at 
which praying companies for mourners had been carried on 
during the preaching services. At this Tunstall Conference a 
Book Committee was appointed to establish and superintend 
@ printing concern—as the Americans say—Mr. James Bourne 
being appointed General Book Steward, and Mr. Hugh re- 
appointed Editor. The religious services of the Conference were 
very powerful, a great number of conversions took place, and 
the societies at Tunstall and the neighbouring places were 
greatly quickened. The dressregulations adopted by the 
previous Conference were found to have exercised a salutary 
influence, and they were this year urged upon the preachers and 
people generally with increased emphasis. 

We have already intimated that Mr. Bourne had not been 
elected a delegate to this Conference, and that therefore he was 
not allowed a seat; but let us hear what he says on his 
exclusion, on a singular feat of disciplinary authority he per- 
formed, and also on the fix into which the Conference got in 
stationing the travelling preachers, and how he was summoned 
to the rescue. He writes :—‘‘ The Conference had more than 
forty members. I might have been elected for a circuit, but 
thought it not necessary, being editor. But the Hull delegates 
said so much against my being a member, that rather than have 
trouble I withdrew. But it was soon clear to me that the 
Connexion was about to receive a deep wound, a most disastrous 
blow. I had been distressed for over nine years on account of 
myself and my brother having to find our Tunstall people a 
chapel; but now I rejoiced in the Lord on account of its being 
private property ; and that he and I were the proprietors of it 
‘was at this time asalvation to the Connexion; and my not being 
at the time a member of Conference was another source of sal- 
vation. And making my way into the chapel, they soon found 
that I disapproved of their proceedings ; and pointing to one of 
them, I said, ‘Zhat man shall not be in this chapel This 

82 
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made a stir, and it was asked, ‘Why, what ails that man? 
“Why, that man is called a speeching radical, a man that is 
employed in speaking in public against Government, and he 
must not sit in this place.’ They opened out against me, 
against the King (George IV.), and against the Government. But 
I told them the Scripture required us to be subject to the 
Government under which we lived; that the King was favourable 
to liberty of conscience, and had conferred a favour on us, for 
when Prince Regent, in June, 1812, he signed the Act 
which opened our way to hold camp-meetings, and which 
gave us more liberty of conscience and worship than we 
before enjoyed;* that up to that time we had stood well 
with the Government ; and that if on that occasion the Confer- 
ence set up against Government, as Government had an eye 
upon us, measures might be taken to stop our camp-meetings, 





* There is no doubt that Mr. Bourne here refers to the repeal of the 
Conventicle Act of Charles II., concerning which certain mistakes exist. 
For instance, Mr. Garner, in his life of Clowes (intro. p. xvi.) states, this 
Act was repealed in 1689, whereas Mr. Bourne says it was repealed in June, 
1812. The former seems to refer to the “Toleration Act” of William 
and Mary, which was passed in 1689, and which to some extent neu- 
tralised, though it did not formally repeal, the Conventicle Act. Whereas 
the formal repeal of the Conventicle Act took place in 1812—52 Geo. 
IUI., c. 155—which repealing Act was passed, not as Mr. Bourne says, in 
June, for it is dated July 29, 1812. And no wonder that confusion exists 
among Jay writers on this matter, for even lawyers and professed his- 
torians are not agreed. Some writers say that a Conventicle Act was 


passed in 1664—the fourth or fifth year of the reign of Charles II.; 


; others 
that one was passed in 1670, six years later ; while we are told elsewhere, 


and even in the Act of Geo, III., above named, that the Conventicle Act 
was passed in the 22nd year of Charles, which would be 1681 or 1682—so 
that the fact would seem to be that more than one 
and perhaps more than one repealing Act was subsequently required. 
But we cannot ascertain that any formal repeal of the Conventicle Act or 
Acts took place till the Act of Geo. TIL, c. 155. The Act of William and 
Mary in 1689—the Toleration Act—as we have said, modified or neutral- 
ised the Conventicle Acts, but did not formally repeal them. 


such Act was passed ; - 
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and the Connexion might receive an injury which it would 
never recover. The opposite party attempted reply after reply. 
But I got into strong and even peremptory language. Perhaps 
some of them might be aware of my being so far the proprietor 
of the chapel that I could discharge them from it. But I did 
not wish to turn them out of the chapel unless I was absolutely 
obliged to do so. After a time the speakers against Government 
slackened, and the more thoughtful people began to interfere, 
and the matter appeared so clear that all dropped at a stroke ; 
and it was moved and carried that the man go out. And such 
was the effect that during the meeting no one lifted a finger 
against Government, and it was a blessing to the Connexion— 
truly a salvation.”” Again: ‘‘ The proceedings of this Confer- 
ence were strange; but when they came to the stationing they 
were beat; they could not by any means station the travelling 
preachers, and all was over. They knew I was in Tunstall, and 
Mr. James Steele made an application to me to know what they 
must do. He knew I should be ready to give advice or assist- 
ance in the fear of the Lord. I told him the Connexion must 
be forthwith formed in districts. The delegates must then 
separate into companies, and each district station its own 
travelling preachers. All must then come together, and make 
any suitable district exchanges, and that I could come im and 
assist. The Connexion was formed in five districts, and the 
stationing was speedily completed. After this it was evident 
that for each circuit to send three delegates to Conference would 
be too expensive. I showed them that they must appoint 
district meetings, and each district must elect three delegates 
to the Conference. All this was done, and the Conference 
closed.” 

The italics in the foregoing extracts are ours, and the words 
italicised have a peculiar significance. On two or three points 
a few observations may be pertinent. We observe that Mr. 
Bourne was not allowed a seat because he had not been chosen 
to represent a circuit—he having concluded that by virtue of 
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his office as editor he would be deemed entitled to a-seat. 
This circumstance led to the appointment of the editor as a 
member of the Conference; and the usage of the Connexion 
thenceforth has been for the editor to be appointed by,one 
Conference to attend the next. Considering that he has a 
general acquaintauce with connexional workings, usages, and 
requirements, and is, of. course, supposed to possess respectable 
abilities, the propriety of such appointment can scarcely be 
_ called in question ; though he has no special business or interest 
to represent, as have the other connexional officers, whom from 
year to year the Conference is accustomed to appoint to attend 
its successor. Again, we see in the extracts before us the origin 
of our system of district stationing. ‘From the. beginning 
it was not so,” but the stationing was done by the Conference, 
and but for the Conference having been ‘ beat?’ in the absence 
of H. Bourne, perhaps the stationing power might have been 
retained intact by that court. Whether that would have been, on 
the whole, better or worse we are not in a position to affirm. But 
as the district stationing was adopted as an expedient to relieve 
a temporary difficulty, if the Connexion shall hereafter find ‘a 
more excellent way,” it will, no doubt, be free to adopt it. 
Primitive Methodism of John Wesley’s days, and Primitive 
‘* Primitive’? Methodism, both stationed on the Conference 
system, and if our people shall by-and-by choose to go to that 
system again they will only be returning to first principles and 
practices. 

One can easily imagine what a consternation the appearanee 
of Hugh Bourne in the Conference, after he had been supposed 
to have finally retired therefrom, would occasion. And when 
he lifted his arm and pointed with his index finger in the 
direction of the political “speecher,” looking daggers all the 
while, it is likely the delegates would rightly augur a storm 
was ready to burst upon them. When he says he got into 
strong and even peremptory language, we can quite appreciate the 
expression. Some still living among us will call to mind 
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similar instances of his use of strong and even peremptory 

language. Few men could outvie him in this line in his halcyon 
‘days. Many a man has shaken in his shoes when the lion has 

shaken his mane. But although we cannot justify the strong 
and peremptory language in which Mr. Bourne at times indulged, 
we should be slow to pronounce that he was always in the 
wrong in such cases. Indeed, he often had more than enough 
to tax his temper and his power of forbearance, and his heart 
being so full of anxiety for ‘the good of Jerusalem,” he hed 
much to excuse his displays of heat, if not absolutely to justify 
them. Night and day did the zeal of the Lord’s house eat him 
up. Let us, then, deal gently with his infirmities, and before any 
of us of this generation cast stones at him, let us be sure we our- 
selves are faultless. Mr. Bourne’s loyalty to the Government of 
the day was very obvious, and perhaps extreme. While the 
political ‘‘speeching”’ against which he so vehemently protested 
was no doubt decidedly faulty, still to hold the doctrine that’no 
one should condemn the acts of a de facto Government would 
plunge us into a “‘ Serbonian bog.” How, then, could we justify 
the conduct of the Reformers, the Puritans, the Covenanters of 
Scotland—of those who made short work of the First Charles— 
of the men who brought over the Prince of Orange—or even the 
actions and expressions of the apostles themselves, who ‘said, 
«¢ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.’ ‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 

However, those persons—and there were such—who taunted 
the early ‘‘ Primitives” with a want of loyalty to the Crown, 
and charged them with wild radical and revolutionary schemes, 
had certainly no ground for their allegations so far as Mr. Bourne 
was concerned, whatever show of reason for them they might 
see in the conduct of “that man” and his sympathisers whom 
it was Mr. Bourne’s business, on entering the Tunstall Con- 
ference, to oppose and eject. And it may be added that from 
that day to the present the Primitive Methodists, as a body, 
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have given little occasion of reproach on the ground of any 
deficiency of reverence for law and civil order, or enlightened 
subjection to ‘‘ the powers that be.” They have, as a rule, 
minded their own business, and kept close to the ancient land- 
marks—finding so much to do to get the people to keep the 
laws of God that they had found little opportunity for doing 
much towards the amelioration of those of men. 

The pen of Mr. Bourne was busy this year with pieces of 
divinity and a treatise on open-air worship, which he published 
in the magazine. The ordinary editorial work that devolved 
upon him, the writing of these pieces, and the composition of 
several hymns for the hymn-book, would occupy a good portion 
of the time which he could afford for such exercises—for he was 
still actively engaged, on an extensive scale, in preaching the 
Word, visiting the stations, and cultivating good discipline 
among preachers and people. William Sanders was often 
associated with Mr. Bourne in poetic experiments, and we suspect 
that in many of their joint productions the principal part of 
the poetry was by Sanders, while the trimming of the grammar 
and other subsidiary matters were by Mr. Bourne. There is 
a rather typical document among Mr. Bourne’s papers this year 
which shows the estimated value of a certain kind of literary 
property in those days. He records a receipt given by W. Sanders 
to H. Bourne for the purchase-money of the copyright of twenty- 
five hymns, composed by the former for the latter, and for 
which twenty-five shillings—a shilling a piece—were paid. 
Whether this was the real value of the poetry we cannot 
determine, but considering the hymns were published in the 
connexional hymn-book, and were a means of producing con- 
siderable revenues to some parties in the denomination, we 
should not hesitate to say the author was underpaid. But it 
must not be supposed that Hugh Bourne realised large profits 
from either his own or any other person’s productions, for it is 
capable of abundant proof that in all his undertakings he 
sought not his own, but the Connexion’s good. He wanted but 
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little, and all he could spare he relinquished for the weal of 
the Connexion. It is questionable whether either John Wesley 
or any other great philanthropist, or leader of a religious move- 
ment, ever practised the amount of self-denial and self-sacrifice 
for which Hugh Bourne was distinguished. And therefore the 
slurs sometimes cast upon him in bygone days, bearing on this 
aspect of his character, were greatly out of place. Another 
word on this subject. When Mr. Bourne had to go to Hull for 
the printing of some of the early numbers of the magazine, 
prior to the work being done at Bemersley, he travelled to 
and fro at his own expense; and it is very doubtful whether 
anyone ever asked him what his expenses were, or how they 
were borne. 

The Conference of 1822 was held at Loughborough, in 
Leicestershire, and the increase of members was found to be 
eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-four—so mightily 
had the Word of the Lord prevailed in different parts of the 
land. Mr. Bourne writes that ‘‘the Connexion, through the 
tender mercy of God, appears to be generally in a prosperous 
state.””? He also records in his journal that powerful camp- 
meetings were held during the month of May at Bradwell, 
Derbyshire, and Oakengates, Salop. 

Respecting the latter he says, ‘‘ One of the preachers wrote 
to Tunstall to ask that, if possible, assistance might be sent. 
With some difficulty I got to go, and was on the ground a little 
before nine. (Query.—Did he walk all the way that morning ?) 
The preachers were very active in making preparations ; and 
two waggons were conveniently fixed, as it was expected that 
during the day two preaching-stands might be wanted. About 
nine the meeting commenced with a general praying service for 
about half-an-hour. The congregation was large, and the 
people came in very fast. A preaching service then commenced, 
and the Word was with power and effect. About a quarter-past 
ten the preaching service closed, and the praying companies 
drew out and took their stations. There was a vast concourse 
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of people, and the scene was grand and majestic. This was the 
~ first camp-meeting held in these parts, yet the praying com- 
~-paniesi drew out in as complete order as if they had been 
accustomed to it. The exercises were with power. The Lord 
‘-made-bare His arm, souls were in distress in several of the 
companies, and several were brought into liberty. In the 
afternoon the thousands present were formed in two parts, and 
* both stands were occupied. The last time the praying com- 
panies drew out was very powerful; and at the first stand there 
still remained a thousand or more who had not room to draw 
out. For these it was found necessary to hold a praying service 
at large ; and after some time there broke out a kind of general 
cry for mercy. There were mourners in great abundance, but 
how many got liberty could not be certainly ascertained.” Mr. 
Bonser, who was a travelling preacher then labouring in that 
part, says, ‘‘The camp-meeting began again on Monday. But 
the morning being wet the service was held for a time ina 
barn, but soon the congregation became so large that the 
preaching had to be out of doors, and a praying service was 
held in the barn for mourners. Many, who the day. before 
were wounded on account of sin, to-day were healed, and filled 
with joy and peace through believing. Praise God and the 
Lamb !” 

‘On Sunday, September 29, 1822,” says Mr. Bourne, ‘I 
was called upon, on account of a preacher’s illness, to fill up 
appointments at Congleton. To this I was reluctant, as there 
was to be a lovefeast. At half-past two there was a large 
congregation in the chapel; but I had not much liberty in 
speaking. After the conclusion, when the congregation was 
going out, some of our pious praying labourers began a prayer- 
meeting. The Lord was with them, and two souls got into 
liberty. Preaching commenced again at half-past five, and I 
had most extraordinary liberty. The preaching service con- 
cluded in about forty minutes, being necessarily short on account 
of the lovefeast. The people went out: of the chapel at the 
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close, and came in again with much expedition. The pre- 
_ liminary services were short and lively. The speaking com- 
- menced with energy and power; and the people, being previously 
_ admonished, spoke, in general, very short. So great an-unction 
attended the meeting that, after a course of powerful speaking, 
a request was made for prayer. The request was complied 
with; the work speedily broke out in almost every part of the 
. congregation, and the pious praying labourers exerted them- 
- selves in all directions; a number were soon brought» into 
liberty. But as soon as these got liberty, others were’ in 
-distress; and these scenes continued without intermission for 
about three hours. When prayer for mourners had gone on a 
considerable time, an open place was made in the middle of the 
chapel, and the mourners were called into it, and.a considerable 
_ number came; but still the labouring went on in other parts of 
the congregation, and the work went on with power. I never 
saw many lovyefeasts that equalled this. How many obtained 
liberty could not easily be ascertained; but the number in 
distress was great indeed. About ten o’clock we concluded. 
Indeed, the pious praying labourers had pressed on so diligently 
and earnestly that they were in a manner worn out. This 
lovefeast is likely long to be remembered. The religious tract 
visiting society at Congleton proceeds on its useful labours; and 
others means are used to increase and spread religion.” 

It seems, notwithstanding his reluctance to lovefeast leading, 
he led this Congleton lovefeast to good purpose; and despite 
his natural timidity, and his nervous fear of not being able 
to so conduct this kind of service as to produce the best 
effect, he often had very powerful meetings when called to: this 
duty. He would be reminded of those lovefeasts at Congleton 
at which he met the Stockport revivalists, and one should 
think would form the opinion that Congleton was an excellent 
place at which to hold such meetings—as he, perhaps, never 
had better lovefeasts anywhere than here. 

In. the autumn of 1822 a new kind of work devolved on 
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him—namely, that of setting the law in operation in vindi- 
cation of the copyright of the connexional hymn-book. A 
person at York had found that this publication was much in 
demand, and had begun to print it on his own account ; but 
when the matter was taken up by Mr. Bourne, in defence 
of the rights of the Connexion—in order to stay proceedings 
and obtain a settlement of the case—the defendent had to give 
up all copies of the work which he had on hand, and to give a 
guarantee to publish no more. Mr. Bourne writes:—‘‘ We 
hope in future, if anyone sells our hymn-book without the name 
of our printer on the title-page, word will be sent to the Book- 
room, as for the good of the Connexion and the success of our 
missionaries we deem it our duty in the sight of God to protect 
and defend our hymn-book.” 

In the magazine for 1823 he inserted the following remark- 
able account of a 

‘‘ ROBBERY PROVIDENTIALLY PREVENTED. 

“About the year 1800 my father’s house at Bemersley was 
providentially prevented from being robbed. There were then 
in the house only my father and mother, my brothers William — 
and James, and a servant woman. William was a man of large 
stature, and possessed great bodily strength ; he was by far the 
strongest man in all our parts. James was just growing up to 
manhood. It was in that part of the summer season when they 
as well as other farmers were employed in fetching lime to 
manure their land. Lime is their chief manure, and they fetch 
it from Norton-green, about three miles distant. It is there 
burned at the canal or navigation side, the limestone being 
brought from Cauldon-lowe. James mostly went with the 
team for the lime, and his regular time of setting out was 
midnight. ‘William usually sat up to have the horses ready, 
and to call James at the proper time. One night, after the 
family were gone to bed, he fell into a sleep, and awoke in a 
fright, having dreamed of robbers. This greatly alarmed him ; 
and as the time to call James was drawing near, he went into 
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the chamber and awakened him. James was also ina great 
fright and agitation, having likewise dreamed terribly of 
robbers. These two dreams gave them so great an alarm, and 
made so deep an impression on their minds, that they gave up 
all further thought of going to the limekiln that night, and 
immediately put the horses into the pasture. The house 
stands rather by itself; the lane or public road passes by the 
yard ; one of the barns stands by the lane side, the other on 
the opposite side of the yard, and the house at one end of the 
yard not far from the lane. 

‘‘Haying put the horses into the pasture, they returned into 
the house, fastened the door, and went into the chamber. They 
had not been there long before the dog (not a large one) made 
an unusual alarm in the yard. They looked out, and saw two 
men standing in the yard, opposite their window, with great sticks 
or bludgeons in their hands. One was a very tall man, the 
other lower, but strongly built. This last soon went forward 
towards the house door. William and James straight went 
down into the kitchen, and saw him go up by the kitchen window 
to the door, which is very near to the window, and forms a 
square with it, so that they had him fullin view. He carefully 
lifted the latch, and thrust his knee against the door. They 
asked what he wanted. He was startled, but soon said he 
wanted the road to Greenway-bank, a place about a quarter of a 
mile off; also he wanted to be let in to warm him, saying he 
was cold. They told him to go about his business, but he 
hesitated, and still asked to be let in to warm him. They told 
him if he did not instantly go away, and take his companion 
with him, they would shoot him. He was startled, and said he 
had no companion. They were then aware of a third man, at 
no great distance, with a large bludgeon in his hand. Upon 
this William told him if he did not go off, and take his companion, 
he would instantly fire upon him ; at the same time he cocked the 
gun and raised it up. The men then went down into the yard. 
They returned into the chamber, and saw the two men as 
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before, and they threatened to fire on them if they did not 
instantly go off. The men then went and stood at the lane’ 
gate; but being further threatened they went away, and the 
dog chased them to a considerable distance. The robbers were 
thought to be numerous, for on examination next morning the 
number of footsteps at the lane gate, where they had stood, and ~ 
at another place in the lane, were truly alarming. 

‘‘The hand of Divine Providence is in several respects strikingly 
manifested. Had William and James persisted in their intention: 
of going to the limekiln, they would have been in the stable 
with the horses, and the house-door would have been loose when 
the robbers came, which would have given them great advan-: 
tage. On the other hand, William was so strong and resolute 
a man, that a conflict little less than tremendous would have 
ensued, and which could not have been expected to end without 
blood. If the robbers had not been numerous, or extremely 
well armed, some of their lives would have been in danger; 
and if the robbers had got the upper hand, it is likely they 
would have killed all in the house, either by way of revenge or 
to prevent discovery, as they lived only from about two to four 
miles off. I always contemplate this matter with peculiar feel- 
ings of gratitude to Almighty God for His guardian care over 
the house. I came home in a few days, and had I found the 
house robbed, and the family murdered, it would have been a 
calamity indeed. The villains were near perpetrating their 
dreadful purpose; but the Divine Providence which watched 
over the family just then took the wise in their own craftiness, 
and turned all their counsels to foolishness. It was a dispensa- 
tion of mercy in another respect, for in no very long time after 
a revival of religion broke out in several neighbourhoods, many 
were turned to the Lord, several of whom were linked in, more 
or less, with a desperate gang. But the tall man, who was 
employed as a grave-digger, withstood religion, and continued 
his desperate course a number of years, till he and several others 
were transported.” 
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In the same volume of the magazine Mr. Bourne published 
several original papers—one on the duty of parents, one on. 
camp-meetings, one on baptism, and a sermon on James v. 17, 
18. He also wrote, under the direction of Conference, a useful 
paper containing advice to travelling preachers. In this paper 
he says :—‘‘ It is evident that a preacher, by continued labours 
in a successful manner, must unavoidably acquire a large 
increase of practical knowledge, and must be able to give useful 
information on almost every subject; and it is equally evident,, 
if such information were communicated to a preacher at his first 
going out, it would be of great advantage to him; and it is also 
plain that it would be useful to the most experienced, in stir- 
ring up their pure minds by way of remembrance. To collect 
the various information from the different. parts of the Connexion, 
and to digest and arrange it, will be a task of difficulty. Never. 
theless, with the assistance of our travelling preachers, we trust: 
to be enabled to go through it with propriety and satisfaction.” 

The assistance Mr. Bourne here bespeaks was afforded to some 
extent, especially by Mr. Clowes and one or two others. The 
production when issued was worthy of its authors and of its 
readers; and we imagine it would be an advantage if either it 
or something of the same kind were now published for the 
benefit of our rising ministry. Young men need guidance, 
and often suffer in more ways than one, nor they only, for: 
want of a little judicious instruction at the outset of their career. 
Tf such works as ‘‘ Baxter’s Reformed Pastor,” ‘‘ Burnet’s 
Pastoral Care,” ‘‘Todd’s Student’s Guide,” ‘‘ Williams’s 
Christian Preacher,” ‘‘ Porter’s Lectures,” and ‘‘ Dr. A. Clarke’s 
Letter to a Preacher,’ were put into their hands at the right 
time, and this paper by Mr. Bourne as well, the beneficial 
results would soon be seen and felt. The Conference has made 
some provision for meeting the requirements of candidates and 
probationers for our ministry, by arranging for their instruction 
in the ‘‘ Theological Institute,” for a subsequent supervision. 
of their studies, and for periodical examinations by competent 
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brethren; but still more requires to be done, if possible, te 
equip them mentally, morally, and, above all, spiritually, for 
the high and important office to which God and the Church have 
called them. And one great means of aiding them is to supply 
them with suitable books bearing on the various aspects and 
departments of their onerous and multifarious duties as Primitive 
Methodist ministers. 

Mr. Bourne’s “Treatise on Baptism ’’ is worthy of a perusal 
in the present day ; its plain and pointed teachings on this moot 
question might guard some of its readers against the mistakes 
into which, for want of information, many sincere persons fall. 

The following letter, by the late Mr. John Coulson, addressed 
to Mr. Walford, and inserted in his memoirs of Mr. Bourne, we 
deem worthy of a place in the present biography :— 

“The first time I saw Hugh Bourne was at Nottingham 
Quarter-day ; we had then only three circuits—Tunstall, Not- 
tingham, and Loughborough. He seemed to take but little part 
in the former part of the meeting, but I soon found he was an 
extraordinary man. I also saw him at Hull at the first Con- 
ference, 1820, and again in 1822; and came with him in the 
steamer to Selby, and walked with him to Mr. Bailey’s, of 
Knottingley. On our way to Mr. Bailey’s he asked me if I 
could see any bond of union amongst them as a Connexion. 
Some people said they had no bond of union, no head to their 
Church. He observed, God was their head and bond of union, 
and while they as a people were led by Him, they should be led 
aright, and He would be their bond of union. He told me he 
was not clear of doubts for seven years as to their proceedings ; 
but the seventh year they were both in debt and trouble. 
Trade was very bad in the Potteries; the cause lay heavy on 
H. and J. Bourne, and they expected they must break up. At 
quarter-day he could see no way, unless God wrought a miracle 
for them. He made it a matter of prayer, and so did others. 
He got his mind set at rest, and felt that whatever was the 
Lord’s will he should be satisfied with. He said that quarter 
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he renewed most of the tickets himself, and his mind was so at 
rest that he paid little attention to what the people gave. But 
when the quarter-day came on, money seemed to come in from 
all parts; they had plenty of money; this set them quite clear, 
and he saw the Lord’s hand was in it, and he had never doubted 
since that time ; ‘ and if,’ said he, ‘we continue to go on in the 
same path, we shall be a mighty people.’ 

‘“‘He was very careful not to give trouble to the people that 
entertained him in their houses. He had been out from home 
some time, and had holes in his stockings. I told him I would get 
Mr. Bailey’s servant to mend them for him; and through much 
persuasion he yielded. He had also got a small rent in his coat, 
and when the woman was looking for some black thread he 
said white would do as well, for he could ink it over. Mr. 
Bourne was sure to notice the children and servants; he was 
beloved by the children; they flocked after him by scores on the 
camp-ground and in street processioning; his stroking their 
heads and blessing them will long be remembered both by 
children and parents. He was thought by some to be over- 
bearing to the preachers, and to take every advantage of them. 
I believe he was a terror to evildoers, but a praise to them that 
do well. I had his acquaintance for thirty years; he never 
took advantage of me; I was glad both to see and hear him, 
though he was not backward in pointing out those things he 
disapproved of; but this he did not do always. I was a smoker, 
and I wondered he did not reprove me, but he seemed to take no 
notice ; but if he had I had my excuse. But when I became an 
abstainer I could no longer indulge in this idle habit, and I 
have often wondered he did not reprove me for it. I had heard 
a local preacher on sanctification; I embraced his views. and 
preached them, but was told by the Hull Quarter-day unless 
I ceased to preach this doctrine I could not be continued a 
preacher among them. I saw at once it was improper in me to 
pull down what others were building up. At this time I met 
with Brother Hugh Bourne; I knew he had heard of the matter, 
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and expected he would begin on it immediately, but he did not; 
I was obliged to press the point. He told me Paul allowed they 
were sanctified in part when they were justified; but not 
wholly, ashe prayed for God to sanctify them wholly. This 
greatly comforted my mind, and the light I received at this 
interview has established my soul in the doctrine of a full salva- 
tion. AsI walked with him in the street at Leeds he said, 
‘Brother Coulson, a preacher has been at Bradwell, in the 
Sheffield Circuit, and he has been giving his opinion there—and. 
giving his opinion has done some harm; he came out of York- 
shire? ‘But what part of Yorkshire?’ said I. ‘ Leeds,’ 
said Mr. Bourne ; ‘I think they called him John Coulson.’ ‘I 
remember,’ said I, ‘going to Sheffield to see my friends. The 
Sheffield people came to me, saying they had an important 
place likely to be neglected on Sunday, as they had no preacher 
to send the distance of sixteen miles. I agreed to go. We had 
a very large congregation, sixty members lately brought in, and 
a new chapel building; and they had only a travelling preacher 
once in the month, on the week-night. The leader said, 
“Don’t you think, Mr. Coulson, we ought to have preaching 
once a fortnight ?’’’ I said, ‘Considering your position, I think 
you ought.’ ‘Yes,’ said Mr. Bourne, ‘that was it; so when 
the travelling preacher came they informed him they must have 
a travelling preacher once a fortnight. But Sheffield was not 
in circumstances to give it them; but that did not matter, they 
had had the Leeds superintendent; he says we ought to have it. 
So, you see, giving your opinion did some harm at Bradwell. 
Now, Brother Coulson, you should never give an opinion out of 
your own circuit, unless it be according to rule.’ 

“As Brother Tetley, myself, and Brother Bourne were in 
conversation, Brother Tetley said, ‘We have three females 
here, and they are not willing to be directed in their labours by 
the Circuit Committee; a division is the consequence, and they 
have done much harm. I think, Mr. Bourne, the female 
preachers ought all of them to be sent home.’ ‘I remember,’ 
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said Hugh Bourne, ‘Mr. Wesley had two preachers in London 
—wW.B. and G.M. They made a great division, refused to be 
under Mr. Wesley’s direction, and they did a great deal of 
harm. Now, Brother Tetley, I think, by the same rule, all the 
men preachers ought to be sent home.’ On another occasion I 
observed to one of our old preachers, that I had not seen Mr. 
Bourne for three years, and when I met him he did not seem 
very free, but rather reserved. ‘ Yes,’ said the preacher, ‘ that’s 
his philosophy, he has a good deal of that about him; he does 
that at district meetings and conferences, that no preacher may 
expect particular favour or support from him, that he may stand 
free from every man, and show extra favours to none.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said I; ‘but I have been with him when those meetings were 
over, and he has been free and full of talk.’ ‘Yes, that’s his 
philosophy again ; this he no doubt thought would remove your 
impressions as to any reservedness on his part, and by the next 
yearly meetings that freedom would be forgotten.’ 

‘In a conversation I had with him in Leeds he said, 
‘ Brother Coulson, I wish, and would as lief as a pound-note, we 
had a preacher in London.’ <A few weeks after this I found 
myself in London, sent there as a missionary by Leeds Circuit 
Quarter-day. I wrote to Mr. Bourne, and did not forget what he 
said about the pound-note. I very soon received from him one 
for the cause in London and one for myself, yet I never con- 
sidered myself any particular favourite of his, but. believe he 
was no respecter of persons; but he made many sacrifices for 
the cause of God.” 

Mr. Bourne published in the magazine an extract from Mr. 
Coulson’s letter to him, but said nothing about the pound-notes. 
A part. of the letter will be interesting to our readers. It reads 
as follows :—‘‘ At our last quarter-day in Leeds Circuit it was 
moved and carried that missionaries should be sent out. In 
consequence of this two of our preachers arrived in London in 
December, 1822. I got to London January 21, 1823, in 
Consequence of one of them returning. If any place in 
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England wants missionaries, it is London. Some of the 
inhabitants are the most ignorant, wicked, careless, and 
wretched people I ever saw. May the Lord help them, and 
save them from sin and hell! We have twenty members in 
Society and on trial; we preach at four places on Sabbath-days 
and eight on week-days. It is difficult to get houses here to 
preach in; a garret lets for five shillings a week, bare walls. 
The Lord is opening our way.” 

It will be recollected that Messrs. Bourne and Crawfoot went 
on a mission tour to London in 1810, and that John Benton 
went thither on the same errand shortly after; but it does not 
seem that any permanent interest was ebtablighid there by 
either party. And thenceforth the metropolis was unvisited by 
any P. M. missionary until the occasion to which Mr. Coulson 
refers, when Leeds Circuit sent two preachers—namely, in 
December, 1822. From that time P. Methodism has held on its 
chequered course in the ‘“‘ Modern Babylon,” until it has now 
attained, as we have elsewhere remarked, a respectable position 
—all things considered—among other churches, and bids fair, 
as we hope, to become yet more abundantly successful in its 
Christian and evangelistic work. 

There are three or four points raised in Mr. Coulson’s letter 
on which a brief remark may be appropriate ; but, before we 
indicate them, let us bespeak the attention of the reader, and— 
shall we say ?—especially the ministerial reader, to the general 
drift of its contents, as we judge several things that “crop up” 
therein, and which we cannot stay to particularise, are well 
worthy of consideration. The points we wish to notice just 
now are Mr. Bourne’s unwillingness to give trouble to those 
who entertained him; his so-called ‘‘ philosophy” in his tréat- 
ment of the preachers; his peculiar way of stating a question, 
or answering an argument; and his unostentatious generosity. 
On the smoking question we may offer a passing remark. N. ow, 
as to the first point, we have at different times heard dispa- 
raging observations made respecting Mr. Bourne’s appearance, 
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implying that he was slovenly, and not very cleanly in his 
habits. But, if Mr. Coulson is correct—and we are disposed {to 
think he is—in saying that Mr. B. ‘was careful not to give 
trouble to those who entertained him,” it will easily be seen that, 
being necessarily very much from home, and being a bachelor, 
and, therefore, not enjoying the advantages of a Benedict when 
at home, his extreme anxiety to avoid making work and trouble 
for his friends might, at times, result in his appearing not very 
respectable in his ‘“‘get up;” but, at the same time, it is 
probable his country training, and his natural disposition, which 
led him to care little about appearances, ought to share the 
responsibility for his want of neatness and respectability in dress 
and deportment. We remember on one occasion ourselves being 
somewhat ashamed when he presented himself to a congregation 
composed partly of persons of other churches, and, in a large 
proportion of so-called ‘‘ respectable people,’ with a blue hand- 
kerchief tied carelessly over his head and eyes—some inflamma- 
tion in the eyes troubling him at the time—and the corner of 2 
white rag hanging down one of his cheeks, while the rest of 
his clothing was certainly not out of keeping with these things. 
We were told also by a kind friend, who on some occasions 
entertained him, that in one instance he came to her house with 
straw bands tied about his legs, as if for knickerbockers, to 
keep the snow out of his shoes, and that she felt annoyed that 
her children had to see such a man such a spectacle. We can- 
not, therefore, acquit him altogether of the charge of slovenli- 
ness on the ground of his anxiety to avoid giving trouble, but 
we believe he often gave trouble of one kind while he wished 
to avoid giving trouble of another. Nordo we think his concern 
to set a careful, economical example to the preachers ought te 
be credited with much of his apparent want of taste, and of what 
we should call Christian and ministerial propriety ; for he could 
have dressed very plainly and yet very neatly, witha due regard 
to economy, and, at the same time, with a due regard to appear- 
ances. On the whole, we should say that while his excellent 
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motives might to some extent account for what was generally 
regarded as his unsuitable style of dress and manners, yet the 
want of taste and training, and of female influence and domestic 
habits, were responsible for as much or more. 

Then, with regard to the ‘‘ philosophy” with which one of 
the old preachers credited him, as the cause of his reticence on 
some occasions, and of his talkativeness on others, we do not 
dispute that to a limited extent this was so; but we opine that 
much of this supposed ‘‘ philosophy ”’ was rather the result of 
his natural disposition, and of the various moods in which he 
was wont to be found; and, perhaps, most of all, of the kind of 
business with which he was occupied, and the bright or sombre 
aspect under which such business presented itself to his mind. 

As to his mode of presenting questions or answering argu- 
ments, we think he often displayed an amount of ingenuity for 
which many who “did not know him intimately would scarcely 
give him credit. We have been informed that at a Conference, 
some years ago, a brother who was not aware of the capa- 
bilities of his antagonist ventured to break a lance with him, 
and, in the course of his speech, said that he found by the notes 
he held in his hand (for he had been preparing for the onslaught 
by taking notes of something which Mr. Bourne had said) that 
Mr. B. said thus and thus; when suddenly Mr. B. sprang to his 
feet, and first moved said notes should be handed to the 
President, and then that they should be passed to Hugh Bourne; 
which having been carried, he, with all possible gravity, pro- 
tested the notes were not written by him, and that to say 
Hugh Bourne said these things in the notes was, so far, not 
correct. Now, without offering any opinion on the bona fides 
of such a proceeding, it must strike anyone he was not deficient 
in tact for dealing with certain classes of antagonists. We 
believe he had far greater ingenuity and tact than many persons 
supposed. And in the zenith of his powers, and of his power in 
the Connexion, the force of his inuendoes and repartees was often 
very considerable. He could turn the tables on an opponent 
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with exceeding dexterity, and frequently crush if not convince 
a disputant with a sledge-hammer style of logic. Perhaps he 
was sometimes more ingenious than ingenuous, but what we 
are asserting is his possession of a ready wit and practical tact 
that have not always been ascribed to him. It seems to be 
the lot of great men to be misunderstood; their virtues and 
talents sometimes scem, in a sense, to eclipse each other, so that 
you lose sight of one in gazing at the other. Hence observers 
will deny that they possess certain qualities, which are 
simply hidden by other and more striking ones, and which 
in ordinary men would be readily seen and acknowledged, 
because not obscured by the special prominence or develop- 
ment of any other. Mr. J. Wesley, for example, is sometimes 
said to have been destitute of wit, while he possessed the logical 
faculty in high perfection; but the readers of Wakeley’s anec- 
dotes, or Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, may see how far from correct 
this opinion is. Take one illustration. Welking along the 
streets of Oxford one evening, he met a burly proctor, who, - 
coming directly up to Mr. W., would not give him his side 
of the pathway, but, superciliously looking down on the little 
man, said, ‘‘ Sir, I never go out of the way fora fool!” Mr. 
Wesley instantly stepped aside, giving the gentleman the full 
breadth of the pathway, and making his obeisance replied, 
« But, sir, J always do.’ Could any one destitute of wit have 
done that? And Mr. Bourne was so much better known for 
his earnestness, his industry, his simplicity of speech, and other 
qualities, that many P. Methodists think he was dull of intellect, 
without wit or tact, and, indeed, almost deficient in common 
sense. All we would say to such is, ‘‘ You know not the 
man.” By the way, what a fancy he had for speaking of 
himself in the third person! He almost always called himself 
“Hugh Bourne,” and we are not sure that we know the 
reason why. 

On the matter of his generosity, to which Mr. Coulson alludes, 
and an instance of which he relates, we will only add a corro- 
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borative instance from Mr. Herod’s sketch of Mr. Bourne’s life. 
He says :—‘‘ We remember well ’’—and we have reason to think 
Mr. Herod was speaking what he personally knew, and testify- 
ing that he had seen—‘‘ We remember well that in the year 1824 
one of our preachers, with a wife and three children, was in a 
station that could not raise his salary, and hence some days they 
only had one meala day. One day H. Bourne called on him 
very unexpectedly, when his wife, in the best way she could, 
prepared the visitor a dinner. She did her very best to hide 
the nakedness of the land by setting forth all to the best 
advantage. The good man having eaten heartily, and talked 
about the revivals in different parts of the Connexion, prayed 
with the family, and then set out for Manchester. The preacher 
walked a short distance with him, but not a word was said by 
the preacher about privations; but when they were going to 
part, H. B. put his hand into his pocket and brought out a 
quantity of silver, and put it into the hand of the preacher. 
The latter hesitated, but H. B. said, ‘ You must take it as from 
the Lord.’ Some minutes after they had parted H. B. returned 
and said, ‘I have given you all the money I had on me; you 
must give me back eighteenpence. I have six and twenty 
miles to walk to-morrow before I can get home.’ The preacher put 
his hand into his pocket, and was going to give him back the 
whole sum; but he said, ‘Do as I tell you; give me eighteen- 
pence.’ But,” adds Mr. Herod, ‘if our limits would allow, we 
would give many cases of his liberality.” We take this in- 
stance exempli gratia. 

But a word on the smoking question. Mr. Coulson was 
surprised that Mr. Bourne did not reprove him for this “idle 
habit ;” but here, again, we take it, mood had a good deal to do 
with it. In some moods he would have given a smoking brother 
a severe castigation ; in others he would simply have rallied hima 
little; and in still others he would—as in the present instance— 
have given the matter the go-by. It is well known he hada very 
decided dislike of the practice of smoking, especially among 
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preachers, and that it would have been difficult to satisfy him 
that either health or any other assignable reason for the habit 
was a substantial justification. He believed that the money 
and time consumed in smoking might be better employed, 
and that the habit is dirty, vile, and hurtful to body and 
mind; and that for preachers to annoy their friends by so low 
an indulgence, and, at the same time, to set a bad example 
to others, is highly reprehensible. We recollect a junior 
brother in our ministry was once taking his pipe in Mr. Bourne’s 
presence, when Mr. B. said, ‘‘ Well, brother, why do you 
smoke?” The stereotyped reply was given—‘‘TI have been 
advised to take a little for my health; and then he went on to 
say, ‘I am subject to a stuffing at the chest, and I take the 
pipe as a preventive.” Mr. Bourne said, “Did you ever cut 
your finger?” ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply. ‘‘Then,”’ said Mr. 
B., ‘what did you do when you had cut your finger?” ‘“0O,” 
said the preacher, ‘I just tied a little rag on it.” “Then why 
don’t you always wear a rag, lest you should cut it again? It 
would be a preventive,” said he. The application of the argu- 
ment was easily made. 

Whatever may have been the cause of his silence on this 
subject when with Mr. Coulson, we are quite sure it was not 
his sympathy with the pipe, or the practice of using it; for few 
things were more out of favour with him—a model of rigid 
abstemiousness himself—than the habit of sucking smoke into 
the mouth apparently for the purpose of puffing it out again. 
He saw neither rhyme nor reason in it, and would havo felt 
great pain of mind to see the P. M. ministry display a growing 
familiarity with the weed and fondness for the smoke-room. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 


Mr. Bourne Prepares the “Large Hymn-Book ”—He was not born a Poet, 
but the Book served its Purpose Thirty Years—The Comparative In- 
crease of the Primitive and Wesleyan Connexions—Mr. Clowes Mentions 
this, and Mr. W. Garner has some Remarks on what Mr. C. says—An 
Address to Travelling Preachers by Mr. Bourne—Complaints against 
some Preachers—Mr. Bourne’s Disciplinary Measures—His Lack of 
Politeness to Females—He is reported to have “Proposed” to a Young 
Person in a Class-Meeting—His Shorthand Notes bear witness to his 
Sensibilities—Results of Discipline seen in the Better State of Things 

_ in the Connexion—The Editor’s Salary Fixed—An Article on a Present 
Salvation —Conversion of a Young Female in Conversation—Her Happy 
Death—Remarkable Cases of Physical Healing—Mr. Morecroft, of 
Boylston, becomes a Sabbath School Teacher—His Character and 
Sudden Death—A Committee appointed to Draft out Regulations for 
the Length of Preaching Services—Another to Prepare the Ouiline of a 
Deed Poll. 


Ar the Conference of 1823, held at Leeds, Mr. Bourne was 
instructed to prepare a larger hymn-book for the use of the 
Connexion. The existing hymn-book was to be continued in its 
then present form without any alteration, and the “‘ Large Hymn- 
Book,” as it came to be called, was to contain hymns for the 
sacraments and ‘‘for the general varieties of meetings and 
worship ;”” and with the two books it was hoped the Connexion 
would be thoroughly furnished to every good word and work 
so far as the singing portions of the services were concerned. 
Of course, Mr. B. had to try his hand again at metrical compo- 
sition, notwithstanding the well-known adage, ** Pocta nascitur, 
non fit;”—or, to give a free rendering, “ Nature, not study, must 
make a poet ;’’—and Mr. Bourne was not a born one, and could 
never be made more than a rhymster or poetaster. But most 
of the hymns in the ‘‘Large Book” were judiciously selected, 
and made, in connection with a few original ones, a very 
reputable collection. This book kept its place till 1853—thirty 
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years—when the present collection, by the Rev. John Flesher, 
took its place. 

At the Leeds Conference the increase of members was not so 
great as at former Conferences—while several circuits were 
suffering considerable pecuniary embarrassment—and means 
had to be considered for promoting a better state of 
things in the Connexion; but still, on the whole, there 
was found cause for devout thankfulness to Almighty God for 
the measure of prosperity which had been witnessed. Mr. 
Clowes, in his journals, institutes a comparison between the 
numerical strength of the Primitive Methodist body at this, its 
fourth annual Conference, and that of the Wesleyan Methodist 
community at its twenty-fourth Conference. He shows that, 
while the latter had at the time named, 1769, according to Crow- 
ther’s History of the Methodists, 40 circuits, 104 preachers 
(travelling), and 25,914 members, the former (the P. M.) had 
now 45 circuits, 202 travelling preachers, and 29,472 members ; 
and the comparison being so favourable to his own denomination, 
no wonder Mr. Clowes saw cause herein for hearty thanksgiving 
to the Giver of all good. But Mr. Garner, his biographer, very 
properly shows that there were certain elements of the case 
which Mr. C. had not sufficiently considered, and that, ceteris 
paribus, the results might have been very different. For example, 
the population of the country was not so numerous in Wesley’s 
day as in that of the founders of P. Methodism, neither was 
religious liberty so well understood or so widely prevalent; 
the popular mind was not so well adapted for the development 
of Nonconformity; and Mr. Wesley, through his Church of 
England leanings, did not give full scope to the principles of his 
people; moreover, the Wesleyan first Conference was held when 
the body had only existed five years, whereas the P. M. first 
Conference did not take place till 1820, though the Connexion 
began in 1810. 

Now, that there is great force in these considerations every 
impartial and competent judge will readily admit; but still, 
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we think, something might be presented per contra in the 
account. For instance, if Wesleyan Methodism had not the 
same number of a population on which to operate, it had not to 
follow in the wake of another body of similar doctrines and 
principles, who had already taken possession of the field, and 
obtained a good standing in the country—or, we might say, of 
more than one such body, as the New Connexion Methodists 
had had several years of labour before our people commenced. 
And, besides, the revival in the Church of England, and among 
the Dissenters, which had begun before the days of our fathers 
and founders, would to some extent lessen their prospects of 
success, by taking the attention of the religiously-disposed away 
from them to those older and more influential communities. Nor 
had the P. Methodists the learning, eloquence, wealth, power, 
or prestige by which Mr. Wesley was supported. They had no 
university education, degrees, nor fellowships, no rich friends 
and influential connections, to give them weight and status in 
the country, as had Mr. Wesley and his coadjutors. And 
every one knows what effect such things have on the popular 
mind—how people in England, at any rate, worship the golden 
image, and do homage to the rising sun. Nor did Bourne 
and Clowes ever command such audiences anywhere as did 
Wesley and Whitfield in London, in Bristol, in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in Staffordshire, and at other places. 

On the whole, then, we think Messrs. Bourne and Clowes 
had good reason to ‘‘ thank God and take courage,’”’ when they 
compared their success, notwithstanding their disadvantages, 
with that of Mr. Wesley’s community, which had advan- 
tages, mingled with some disadvantages, which theirs had 
not. 

Shortly after the Leeds Conference Mr. Bourne issued the 
following address, which will speak for itself :— 

“To all our travelling preachers :—Dear brethren,—I take 
the liberty to call your attention to the peculiar situation of our 
Connexion. A number of our Yorkshire Circuits, with one in 
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Derbyshire, and some of the Lancashire Circuits, are considerably 
embarrassed, and some of them are grievously embarrassed. By 
these embarrassments I mean simply the circuit debts incurred, 
chiefly by raising us support. I would advise for us travelling 
preachers in this instance to act as parents, taking this burden 
entirely upon ourselves, without troubling anyone else, and to 
pursue the following means:—1. Let every travelling preacher 
make a point of praying expressly for this very thing. 2. Each 
one to be still more diligent to teach as the apostles did. 
Acts vy. 42. Also, to study earnestly the converting gift, and 
the art of management, and to practise more than ordinary 
frugality and industry, taking due care that the outgo of a 
circuit do not exceed its income. 3. For every one of us 
travelling preachers to make a voluntary quarterly subscription, 
and continue it till we have subscribed one pound each; and 
this, by strict frugality, most of us may accomplish in twelve 
months, and by this means the embarrassment will be cleared 
away. At the same time it should be distinctly recom- 
mended to such circuits immediately to take up a more proper, 
frugal line of management, so that their outgo should not after- 
wards exceed their income.” 

About the same time Mr. Bourne addressed a private com- 
munication to the preachers on certain irregularities and 
improprieties which he knew to be alleged against some of 
them, pointing out the mischief which their conduct was doing, 
and the necessity, in the cause of order and good morals, not to 
say true religion, that a stop should at once be put thereto. 
Among other counts in the indictment, one was to the effect that 
a preacher, by indolence, had neglected his appointments, and 
so brought his station to the brink of ruin ; that another had been. 
spending his time in tattling and smoking; another had led his 
circuit to borrow money with which to pay his salary, and the 
money had not been repaid ; another had neglected his work to 
help his wife in business; and still another had always been 
late at his appointments, till the patience of the people was 
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quite worn out; two had refused to do anything but what was 
on the printed plans, some had palmed impostors upon the 
societies, while others had caused scandal by trailing about with 
women. ‘‘Hand-over-head proceedings” of one kind or other 
had brought many of the stations to the verge of bankruptcy, 
and Mr. Bourne could not restrain his righteous indignation, but 
both publicly and privately it found expression in a manner to 
give pain both to those who were guilty and to some who were 
innocent. At the ensuing Conference some very sharp shooting 
took place, and eventually several of the most. troublesome men 
either voluntarily or involuntarily withdrew from the Connexion. 

It willbe seen from the list of offences cited that it was high time 
for disciplinary measures to be adopted; and “the half has not 
been told” of the delinquencies which in those days threatened 
the stability of the denomination: indeed, the marvel is, 
considering the kind of persons, both laymen and ministers, 
that often got into place and power among us, for some years, 
not that the prosperity of the body was not greater, nor Mr. 
Bourne more lenient in his measures, but that he had patience 
to bear their proceedings as well as he did, or that the Connexion 
held up its head and stood its ground at all. 

People often talk about the severity of Mr. Bourne’s dis- 
cipline, and about his having carried in his hand, in those 
times, a scourge of small cords; but they should bear in mind 
that there was no other man capable of dealing with delinquents 
so well as he could, and that there were so many ‘buyers 
and sellers,”’ and unworthy characters of one kind or another, 
requiring a vigilant eye and hand to be on them, and deserving 
to be driven out of the temple, that we may thank God that 
such a man was able to stand forth and vindicate the right and 
the true in what we may without exaggeration call the early 
crises of the Connexion’s history. If sometimes he was too 
severe, and occasionally the innocent suffered with, or even for, 
the guilty, still the interests of the denomination were, on the 
whole, we unhesitatingly aver, vastly subserved by his measures. 
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One of the items of complaint named above is that some of 
the preachers ¢railed about with women. And it was hardly 
possible for anything to annoy Mr. Bourne more than such 
conduct as this. It is well known that he was rigidly opposed 
to anything like what he called dalliance, or undue freedoms 
between the members, and especially the preachers, of one sex 
and persons of the other. Indeed, there is no doubt he carried 
his caution to excess—but then it was on the right side—for if 
half is true that was from time to time rumoured about his 
treatment of the opposite sex, he certainly displayed a great 
lack of gallantry or even of polite regard for them. We might 
almost say respecting him what Froude, the historian, says of 
Henry the Eighth, that ‘‘he ought to have lived in a world 
from which women were shut out”—but for a very different 
reason: Henry was too lavish of his gallantries and attach- 
ments, as everybody knows; but Hugh Bourne went to the 
opposite extreme, and it is thought lacked proper politeness 
and courtesy. One or two cases we may cite by way of illus- 
tration. 

He came to one of the district meetings, and was appointed 
to board and lodge at a respectable local preacher’s; and when 
it was getting near bed-time the first evening of his being there, 
he began, as was his habit, while still chatting on the hearth, to 
loose some of his garments preparatory to retiring; and then 
thinking the master of the house, who was away on business, was 
late in coming in, he said to the lady, ‘‘ Is it not time the good 
man came home?” “I do not expect him to-night, Mr. Bourne,” 
was her reply. ‘Oh, then,” said he, ‘I must be going; I shall 
have to look for other lodgings.” ‘‘ Oh, no, Mr. Bourne,”’ said 
the lady, “you can stay here very well.” ‘But I shall not 
stay,” said he, “if your husband is away.” Nor would he be 
persuaded, but between ten and eleven o'clock at night, in a 
strange town, he set out in search of other lodgings. Of course, 
the excellent woman—and from personal knowledge we so speak 
of her—was exceedingly annoyed, and even offended, as she 
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regarded his conduct as conveying a foul suspicion of her, and 
thenceforth she could not by any means be fully reconciled to 
him. On another occasion, a respectable female wished to 
have his company for safety in walking slong some lonely 
lanes, in the dusk of evening, from one village to another, but 
he rudely refused to consent for her to go with him. Setting 
off, however, about the time that he did, she resolved to keep 
within sight or sound of him, if possible; but on his hearing 
that she was walking behind him, he actually increased his 
speed from little to more, as did she also, for very fear of being 
left alone, until when they got near their journey’s end they 
were both scen running, as if in a race. Now, with all 
deference to his motives—and they are beyond question—was 
not such conduct as this carrying matters too far, and doing too 
much of a good thing? But we need not wonder at these 
instances when we are informed that having been drawn 
or driven to ‘‘propose’”’ to a young female for whom he ~* 
had a tender passion—the only time in his long life, we believe, 
when he ventured on such a task—he conscientiously refused to 
yield to the natural prompting to do this privately ; and for the 
purpose of avoiding any appearance of evil, actually did it ina 
class-meeting. It is said the young person, taken by surprise, 
as well she might be, modestly negatived his proposal, and he 
then quietly replied, ‘It is all right; I shall take it as from 
the Lord, and there needs be no more about it.” But, by-the- 
by, there seems to have been ‘more about it,” cool as’ he was; 
for on examining the shorthand notes in his journals, I find he 
was a considerable time before he could free himself from the 
impression the lady had made on his mind. Indeed, he seems 
to have believed that the evil one contrived to tease him from 
time to time with the thought of her, in order to frustrate his 
efforts for usefulness, and render him unhappy. ‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” 

As already intimated, the discussions at the Halifax Confer- 
ence in 1824 were more than usually animated, as Mr. Bourne 
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had set his face as flint against the conduct of those who aided 
what he emphatically, if not euphoniously, designated ‘“‘ the 
running-out system:” and in those days he was a host in 
himself, and when “offended, harder to be won than a strong 
city, and his contentions were like the bars of a castle.’? There 
were then many persons employed in various parts of the Con- 
nexion, who, in consequence or the rapid development of the 
denomination, had somehow found their way into ‘the priest’s 
office for a morsel of bread,” but who were not in heart Primi- 
tive Methodists, nor qualified for the duties of the office to which 
they had aspired; and through their ‘‘hand-over-head’’ pro- 
ceedings, as before said, the Connexion seemed to be almost at a 
deadlock. But the steps taken this Conference, after a heavy 
struggle between Hugh Bourne on the one part and some of 
these parties or their sympathisers on the other, resulted in such 
a weeding of the ground within the next few years as prepared 
the way for greater prosperity in the years following. From 
1824 to 1827 or 1828, many of the preachers who had “run 
down ’’ their circuits ceased to itinerate, the Connexion reco- 
vered its strength and elasticity, and by the blessing of God, 
mainly through Hugh Bourne’s agency, was loosed and let go. 
At this Conference, for the first time, so far as we can 
learn, the question of the editor’s salary was introduced. 
Mr. Bourne’s custom from the beginning had been to support 
himself by one means or other, without asking the Connexion 
for any pecuniary assistance ; and not only so, but to spend what- 
ever he could afford in the support of others who were labouring 
in the same vineyard. He also gave the proceeds of his publica- 
tions to the circuits and the connexional institutions, so that 
hundreds of pounds in this way were by him contributed 
towards the establishment and extension of the work of God. 
After the book-room was established a balance of profits 
accrued, at the end of 1822, to the amount of £157 5s., besides 
what had been realised by the circuits and the preachers. The 
money for the purchase of plant had been found by Mr. James 
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Bourne. But Mr. Hugh’s circumstances were now such that he 
found it necessary to ask the Conference to allow him a single. 
preacher’s salary of four pounds per quarter, and ten shillings 
per week for board and lodging. And, strange to say, there was 
at least one person of some talking power in the Conference 
who had the conscience to oppose this modest proposal. Of 
course he found little sympathy among the brethren present, 
and the salary of the Primitive Methodist Connexional Editor, 
and, we may say, the leading member of the Conference and 
of the Connexion, was put down at four pounds per quarter of 
a year, and ten shillings a week in addition for his commons. 
We believe so long as Mr. Bourne retained. his office he was 
generously (2) allowed to retain the said emoluments. 

Among the articles from his own pen, published in the 
magazine in 1824, the following, on the doctrine of a present 
salvation, may be deemed edifying:—‘‘ Mr. Wesley was very 
zealous to promote the doctrine of a full, free, and present 
salvation, through and by faith. He laboured through a long 
course of years to establish it, both by preaching and writing. 
When our Connexion was in its infancy, we were very diligent 
to establish the same doctrine. We taught publicly, and from 
house to house ; and we carried this doctrine in all and through 
all. Indeed, the welfare of the Connexion depended upon it ; 
when it was promoted the work rose ; when it was not promoted 
the work declined. Some of us were so fully acquainted with 
the nature of a free, full, and present salvation, that we many 
times succeeded in bringing persons into a state of repentance 
while in conversation with them; and seeking souls were 
brought into liberty either in conversation or in praying, as 
circumstances suited. Our family visits were often of great 
service, for through our so intensely studying the nature of a 
full and present salvation, we grew into a habit of constantly 
waiting on the Lord while conversing with the people. By this 
means we usually got into an exercise of faith, the unction from 
the Holy One attended the words, and believers were greatly 
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edified, their experience was enlarged, and they were built up 
in their most holy faith. Those ina family who knew religion 
joined with us in waiting on the Lord; faith united, and 
the experience came upon Matt. xviii. 19, ‘If two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of My Father which is in heaven.’ 
On such occasions the Scripture opened beautifully; mourning 
souls were comforted, believers edified, and the whole family 
affected. These seasons were precious. 

‘‘T shall now relate, by way of anecdote, a emsevieashs which 
took place on one of these occasions. It was in 1810. I was 
at Ramsor, at the house of our friend J. Buxton. He happened 
not to be in the house; but our sister Buxton, who knew the 
mystery of faith, as did their daughter, was present. There 
came in a young woman who was unwell, to whom Mrs. Buxton 
was aunt. As we were waiting on the Lord I began in an 
agreeable manner to speak to the young woman about turning 
to the Lord. The word had effect, her heart was touched, and 
she expressed a willingness and desire to turn to the Lord. In 
the next place I spoke at large of all having sinned and come 
short of the glory of God, observing that she having sinned had 
need of mercy. The power of the Lord was present, the Word 
and Spirit wrought repentance in her heart, and she acknow- 
ledged her need of mercy and pardon. I then asked if she 
could give up ail for Christ—the world, with its pleasures and 
prospects. She believed she could. I next informed her that 
she might as well find the Lord then as at any future time, and 
discoursed of the power of Christ to save in a moment; and 
while discoursing faith increased, grace descended, the Lord set 
her soul at liberty, and we were all edified. The young woman’s 
illness so increased that in a short time she was mostly confined 
to her father’s house. Many visited her, and she grew rapidly 
in grace. I visited her, and found her in a high state of grace. 
She gave me an account of her life, and told me that she had 
lived in farmers’ service, had often had good desires, but not 
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getting to the means of grace they wore away. But from the 
time I spoke to her at Mr. Buxton’s she had held fast her 
confidence, and was now happy in the Lord. In a few days 
after she died happy, and I preached her funeral sermon—the 
first I ever did preach, and it had a great effect on the neigh- 
pourhood.” 

In the same volume of the magazine Mr. Bourne published 
some extraordinary cases that had come under his own observa- 
tion, in which, by the exercise of faith, persons had been 
remarkably, if not miraculously, cured of certain physical 
infirmities; and between them and one that some years ago 
occurred in the Barnsley Circuit under the labours and faith of 
John Oxtoby, alias Praying Johnny, and an account of which 
I had from witnesses of the event, there was a singular corres- 
pondence. The particulars of these cases we cannot here find 
space to narrate, but must refer our readers who may wish to 
see them to the magazine, and to the Life of Oxtoby by Mr. 
H. Leigh. 

On a previous page,* an account is given by Mr. Bourne of 
the commencement of a Sabbath School at Boylston, in the 
county of Derby, the first Sabbath School established in the 
Connexion; and the following particulars in connection with 
that event, published in the magazine from which we have 
been quoting, are too interesting to be omitted. Mr. Bourne 
writes :— 

‘CA desire having been expressed that the following anecdote 
might appear in the magazine, I have committed it to writing 
as nearly as I can recollect. It is several years since our people 
wished to have a Sunday School at Boylston. And the quarter- 
day having appointed me to the care of establishing Sunday 
Schools wherever they were wanted, I made every necessary 
preparation at Boylston. I visited the houses of the poor 
throughout the village to ascertain the number of children that 





* See page 193, 
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were likely to attend; and I visited all that were likely to be 
teachers. But, after all, I could not tell whether there was a 
providential opening or not. I knew there would want a super- 
intendent, or rather a manager ; and in our Society I knew of no 
suitable person for that office except a Mr. Thomas Morecroft, 
a gentleman farmer. Between him and me there was an affec- 
tion like that between David and Jonathan. This affection 
began when he was converted to the Lord, and it remained till 
he was removed from this life. His conversion took place at 
his own house one night when I and William Clowes and 
others were there. We were waiting on the Lord, and the 
unction from the Holy One began to flow, and I attempted to 
lay open the mystery of faith; and as the unction increased 
I spoke more at large. While so doing, Mr. Morecroft 
fell off his chair, cried for mercy, and in one minute 
was set at liberty. From that time he appeared to have 
his eye single to the glory of God, and to be willing to aid 
me in everything calculated to promote righteousness. He was 
converted some time before the school was begun. When I had 
made all necessary examination, as before stated, I concluded, if 
Mr. M. would undertake the superintendency, then there might 
be said to be a providential opening; but if he declined it, I 
knew of no other person to take it. Happening to be at his 
house on Christmas Day evening—which that year fell on a 
Saturday—I proposed the matter, but he declined it. I con- 
versed with him for about three hours, during which time £ 
used every argument I knew of, and every means I could devise, 
to induce him to undertake the office, but he still refused. I 
then entreated him to attend half a day in a fortnight, then half 
a day in a month, half a day in a quarter, and then to come 
when he could, only to come; but he declined it all. He stated 
a variety of objections; but three things seemed to have weight 
with him. Our preaching there was in the afternoon and 
evening, and he had been accustomed to hearing an additional 
sermon in the forenoon, and it would straiten him of time. And 
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in the third place he urged that his abilities were not equal to 
it. And he proposed a man who lived about two miles off; but 
that man I knew could not undertake it. I felt some dis- 
appointment in my mind at not being able to succeed with Mr. 
M. He kindly offered to lay down money to purchase books, 
and would take care that they had everything needful, but 
declined giving any attendanee. Yet, at last, he did observe 
that if he knew the Lord required it at his hands, he durst do 
_no other but undertake it. I was in great sorrow and distress 
of mind. I knew not whether the Lord had, or had not, 
appointed Mr. M. to this work; and I could not see what was 
the Lord’s will in the matter. When Mr. M. had declined it, I 
knew of no other to undertake it. But then I knew the 
Scripture said, out of stones God was able to raise up children 
to Abraham. When I retired to bed I attempted to pray, but 
was so overwhelmed with sorrow that I seemed to have no 
access. On retiring to bed I soon fell asleep, partly through fatigue 
and partly through sorrow. In the morning I awoke very early, 
and was inthe same state of mind. Iprayed; but the sorrow was 
so heavy that I seemed to feel little or no access to the Lord. I 
prayed to the Lord that if it was His will that there should be 
a Sunday School, and if He had appointed Mr. M. to the work, 
that He would make it known to him, and bring him into it. 
And if not, that He would raise up some one else; for though 
I knew of none, yet His arm was not shortened. And if He 
did not intend there to be a school, that He would manifest His 
will. When I had prayed about one hour, the power of the 
Lord came down, and by the unction from the Holy One I was 
aware that the matter was settled, that the Lord had appointed 
Mr. M. to that work; and not only so, but that He Himself 
had made it known to Mr.’ M., and that Mr. M. was only 
waiting for me to deliver the final message. I was exceedingly 
thankful to the Lord. I went downstairs, and Mr. M. being a 
very early riser, I found him waiting, expecting a message. I 
delivered it nearly to the following effect:—That he must 
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undertake the school for the Lord; that some other arrangement 
must be made with the necessary matters of the farm ; that he 
must dispense with the hearing a sermon in the forenoon, and 
the Lord must make it up to him either in private or in the 
school, or by some other means. And with regard to abilities, 
he must occupy with such talents and abilities as the Lord had 
given him until He gave him better. Had he made an objection, 
I should not have used one word either of argument or per- 
suasion, because I was sensible that the Lord had taken the 
matter into His own hand. But there was no need either of 
argument or persuasion ; his mind was prepared, and the words 
were with power. 

“TI get off very early that morning, having to walk eleven 
miles to my appointment. But Mr. M. conversed at large on 
the subject with the brother, a local preacher, who was 
appointed at Bolyston on that Sunday. Mr. M. observed that 
the Lord had fully made it known to him, both sleeping and 
waking; and had satisfied his mind, if he refused to undertake 
the management of the Sunday School, He would strip away all 
his cattle ; and that before 1 came downstairs he knew I hada 
message to deliver to him. Mr. M. entered fully and heartily 
into the work, and it prospered under his care. He entered on 
the work with different views from what he would have done 
if he had begun it through my persuasions. He had such an 
appointment to the work that he entered upon it fully in the 
Lord, fully in faith, and as a duty which the Lord required at 
his hands. This was one means to teach me that when human 
skill and wisdom fail, the Lord is able to open the way and 
bring it to pass. 

‘Mr. M. bore well the trials of the school. His faith was 
steady in the Lord. The school was taught two hours in the 
forenoon, and an hour and a quarter in the afternoon. This 
was all the time that could be allowed, and it was amply 
sufficient. Three hours and a half are a very full Sunday 
School day, and it should never exceed four hours; if s0, 
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children and teachers become dull, and their progress is 
hindered. The Sunday School was conducted much in the 
spirit of devotion. Mr. M. and other teachers were diligent to 
promote piety as well as learning. On one Sunday, in the 
forenoon, Mr. M. was very heayenly—more heavenly than ever 
the teachers had observed him to be before. He was remarkably 
drawn out in singing and prayer at the closing of the school in 
the forenoon. He was expected to open the school again in the 
afternoon at one o’clock, but by that time he was in eternity ! 
He had, for a number of years, had something of a lethargie 
disposition, on which account he usually slept a little every day 
at noon, generally resting his elbow on a table. On that 
Sunday one of the women-servants thought there appeared 
something unusual in him. She called the mistress downstairs ; 
but he never awoke more in this world. Many mourned his 
death. Inever grieved so much for the loss of any friend in 
this world. But it is enough; the Lord doth all things well. 
‘The righteous is taken away from the evil to come.’” 

The Conference of 1824 had under consideration some com- 
plaints respecting the habit of long preaching which it was found 
certain preachers had contracted, and out of which various evils 
were stated to have arisen; and a committee, consisting of H. 
Bourne, W. Clowes, and T. King, was appointed to investigate 
the subject and report thereon. Their report was not presented, 
however, till the Sunderland Conference of 1825. It contained 
certain suggestions which that Conference cordially adopted, and 
which subsequently were formulated in the shape of regulations 
for the length of the preaching services of the Connexion. 

A committee was also appointed at the Conference of 1825 to 
prepare a draft of a Deed Poll. The propriety of seeking a 
legal status for the Connexion by some such plan had been 
mooted at the Conference of 1822; but the question had been 
left in abeyance for three years, and it was now revived. 
However, it took three or four years more, as we shall see, to 
bring the matter to a successful isgue. 
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. CHAPTER XXII. 


Mr. Bourne’s Editorial Duties increase—He begins a Children’s Magazine, 
and an Ecclesiastical History—Also a Preachers’ Magazine—His 
Treatise on Grammar—On Writing-books to learn by—Genius—Mr. 
Herod on Mr. B.’s Editorial Labours—Mr.Bateman’s Memoir referred 
to—Biblical Criticism—Conference of 1826—Stringent Legislation, 
and Beneficial Effects—Our Israel not Numbered—Quotation from 
Petty’s History of the Connexion—The Conference of 1827—Services 
—A Scene in Conference on the Wine Question—Serious Evils 
obviated by Mr. Bourne’s Prudent Efforts—Conference of 1828— 
The Consolidation of the Minutes—A Visit to Prees Circuit—Trance 
and Vision Scenes—Recent Revivals in America and Ireland, and 
Physical Phenomena—Mr. Bourne’s Excessive Labours—Conference 
of 1829—Mission to the United States—Conference Address and 
Missionary Meeting—The Day of commencing District Meetings 
changed—Some Observations on our American Missions. 


In the prosecution of his editorial duties, Mr. Bourne found. his 
work increase on his hands. He had already published a hymn- 
book for Sabbath Schools, consisting of hymns partly original 
and partly selected ; and in the autumn of 1824 he commenced 
a magazine for children, to be sold at a penny; s0 that, besides 
catering for adults, he had now periodically to supply mental 
food for the young. In a very short time his little penny 
attained a circulation of six or seven thousand copies a month, 
which to him, who was so specially intent on the edification of 
children, was highly gratifying. In 1825 was commenced one 
of the most weighty and important of his literary enterprises— 
his Ecclesiastical History, or Chain of Piety—being intended to 
give a complete view of the progress of true religion from the 
Creation down to his own day. This work he published in the 
magazine; and he continued it from month to month during the 
remainder of his term of editorship, embracing a period of 
eighteen years. The narrative comes down to the eighteenth 
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century, and deals with the origination of Methodism in this 
country. In 1865 the present biographer revised and condensed 
the work for separate issue, under the sanction of Conference, 
and it was published accordingly in a handsome and handy 
volume, concerning which it may be permitted us to say the 
sale has not been equal to its merits; and if the qualities of the 
work were generally known, we augur the circulation would 
soon be greatly increased. Moreover, as the work is connexional 
property, modesty does not forbid our asking for it the attention 
and support of our ministerial brethren and other friends; so 
that the mental and spiritual interests of our people may by 
the reading of the book be essentially advanced, while the 
financial results to the book-room’s funds shall be rendered 
more satisfactory. 

Shortly after the commencement of the Children’s Magazine 
and the Heclesiastical History, Mr. Bourne launched another 
serial, named the Preachers’ Magazine, designed to aid the 
travelling preachers especially, in the comprehension and perform- 
ance of the diverse and numerous duties devolving upon them. 
Only one volume of this work was issued, partly, we presume, 
because the sale did not justify the expense. At the time 
when Mr. Bourne undertook to issue this work, a characteristic 
bargain was struck between him and the Conference, to the 
effect that if any loss were sustained the editor should bear it, 
but if any profit were realised the Connexion should have it. 
Many very valuable papers were published in the few numbers 
that were issued, and the matter of regret is that he was not 
encouraged to continue it, and that some work of the kind has 
not been continued to the present day. 

In connection with the Preachers’ Magazine, Mr. Bourne wrote 
a treatise on English Grammar, of which it is no exaggeration to 
say it displayed considerable originality, and was well adapted 
for the use of persons whose early education had been neglected. 
The present writer confesses his obligations to this publication. 

In describing the parts of speech, Mr. Bourne suggested new 
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names in many instances—as, for example, adjectives he called 
discriptionives ; verbs, actionives ; conjunctions, unionives; while 
the genitive, or possessive case, he called ownership case ; and 
disjunctive conjunctions he preferred to call distinctive unionives. 
Tt was not to be expected that his novel nomenclature would pre- 
vail against usage and authority, but at least the bent of his 
mind towards simplicity and common sense was here exhibited. 

We remember having on one occasion inquired of him why 
he undertook to publish a grammar, when, with his wonted 
significance, he replied that he wrote a grammar to learn by. 
He added that the grammars then in use were so complex and 
mystified he could not well get along with them, and therefore 
he tried to produce one himself that would both help him and 
other people. Nor was his conduct in this instance so singular 
or unreasonable as might at first glance be supposed. An old 
proverb says, ‘If you want to learn, teach.” Dr. Priestley used 
to say that if he wanted to acquire any science, he wrote a book 
upon it. And the late eminent Dr. Whewell, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, said to a gentleman who asked him to 
recommend to him a tutor, “ What do you want with a tutor? 
Take a pupil.” We have read of some men who have com- 
piled lexicons in order to learn languages. 

We do not know any single production of Mr. Bourne’s pen 
that more strikingly illustrates what we may call his genius than. 
his work on grammar. And now that we have named genius, 
we may pause a moment to offer a remark on what we mean 
by the term. Literally we understand a man’s genius to be the 
turn of mind which may be said to have been born with him. 
The French word, now very common in England, naivete—in 
English, xativeness—is the equivalent of genius. But genius is 
‘moral as well as intellectual, and while every man has some 
kind of genius, it is variously manifested in different individuals 
—in some more strikingly, in others less. Buffon defined it.as 
¢¢ common sense intensified ;” and some one calls it ‘‘a capacity 
for work.” One writer, who says he has been eredited with 
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a peculiar genius, declares all the genius he has lies in this, that 
when he has a subject in hand, he studies it profoundly; and 
the fruit of hard work people attribute to genius. Even Sir 
Isaac Newton, who surely as much as any man was distinguished 
by the possession of genius, says that whatsoever service he had 
done to the public was not owing to any extraordinary sagacity, 
but solely to industry and patient thought. Inventiveness is 
commonly called genius, and he who has the inventive faculty 
largely developed is spoken of as, par excellence, a genius. 
‘* Taste,”’ says Blair, ‘‘ consists in the power of judging, genius 
in the power of executing; therefore genius deserves to be 
considered as a higher power of the mind than taste.” But the 
definition best suited to the case of Mr. Bourne we take to be 
“a capacity for hard work, and a good degree of common sense 
in doing it.” This is abundantly manifested in his personal 
history, and that aspect of his genius which the latter member 
of the above definition describes is, as we have said, very 
obvious in his treatise on language and grammar. 

And now, while referring to his literary performances, we 
may cite Mr. Herod’s account of his editorial characteristics, as 
we deem it very just and appropriate. In his sketch of Mr. 
Bourne’s life (see his ‘Biographical Sketches’’) he says, ‘In 
the office of editor he rendered great service to the Connexion 
and the cause of God. Through his deep piety, extensive 
reading, the deep interest he took in the Connexion’s welfare, 
and the general knowledge he possessed of the state and wants 
of the P. M. community, he was in our opinion eminently 
adapted for his office. Nearly every number he sent forth 
contained a large portion of original matter from his pen, and 
in that he in general aimed at the revival of religion. He was 
the connexional correspondent for nearly thirty years, and he 
annually explored a great portion of the Connexion, and 
generally on foot; he visited many families, and preached 
nearly every evening. His office, therefore, was no sinecure, 
His code of laws was drawn up with great perspicuity, and 
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in all matters he displayed great system and concentration. 
Verbosity was not his fault. His productions were not like a 
tree whose fruit is almost inextricably buried amidst a luxuriant 
foliage ; but simplicity and transparency were the graces of his 
style.” This witness is true; and a similar testimony, and one 
of considerable eloquence, is borne by Mr. Bateman in his 
memoir in the magazine for 1853. 

In the magazine for 1825 Mr. Bourne published some useful 
papers under the head of ‘Biblical Criticism.”’ One on Joel ii. 
28, 29, and Acts ii., affords a few hints fer extraction. He 
says, ‘‘ Both servants and handmaids of the Lord had prophesied 
in Israel from the time the Lord sent Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam. But this Scripture points out a more full, complete, 
and extensive prophesying—a prophesying not confined to the 
Jews only, but which should extend also to the Gentiles; yea, 
should finally become general in the world. The beginning of 
its fulfilment is contained in Acts il.; but this notice in the 
magazine is owing to the request of a friend, who observed that 
about thirty years ago there was in circulation an opinion of 
three thousand being converted under one single sermon. Such 
a mistake, we may suppose, could only arise from inattention ; 
but it is the province of biblical criticism to prevent, as much as 
possible, such inattentions. In discussing this subject, we may 
remark that the Feast of Passover—which we call Good Friday 
and Easter—was instituted in Egypt. That Pentecost—which 
we call Whitsuntide—was instituted to commemorate the giving 
of the Law, and was held on the fiftieth day after the Passover. 
The Jews always began their natural day at sun-setting, so that 
Pentecost would commence in the evening. But the expression, 
‘fully come,’ appears to mean the time of sun-rising in the 
morning of the Day of Pentecost, which would be between four 
and five o’clock with us.” 

It may here be interjected that the Jews divided the day 
all the year round, into twelve equal parts or hours, accord- 
ing to the daylight; so that their hours were longer at one 
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time of the year than at another. But Mr. Bourne proceeds = 
‘“The Jewish third hour of the day would fall near our 
nine o’clock in the forenoon. The ascension of our Lord took 
place about forty-two or forty-three days after the cruci- 
fixion, which would be almost a week, or it might be 
eight days, before the Pentecost; so that after our Lord’s 
ascension the disciples waited a whole week before they 
were endued with power from on high. It is likely they 
were sitting in the upper room at Jerusalem on the morning of 
the Day of Pentecost. At this feast people flocked from all 
parts of the land to Jerusalem; so that besides the regular 
inhabitants there would be tens, or even hundreds of thousands, 
in some sense a nation, gathered together in the city. Some 
would dwell in houses and others in tents. And when the Spirit 
descended there would be tens of thousands ready to hear ‘ the 
wonderful works of God.’ The marginal note on Acts ii. 6 reads, 
‘ When this voice was made,’ which is a better rendering than 
the authorised version, ‘ When this was noised abroad.’ ”’ 

It may be said, en passant, the Greek signifies a voice, a sound, 
a speech, a report; and Wickliffe and the Rheims version render 
the word phones a voice. Is there not some resemblance 
here to the expression of Paul, 1 Thess. i. 8, which, according 
to some critics, conveys the idea of an echo or reverberation, as 
if the believers in question became a sort of sounding-board for 
the word of God, echoing it abroad among mankind? But Mr. 
Bourne proceeds: ‘‘‘ They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and began to speak with tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.’ The first speaking was probably praise; it could hardly 
be preaching, as they had none to preach to. The Israelites were 
accustomed to praising God heartily. Psalm xlvii. says, ‘O 
clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God with a voice of 
triumph.’ We read in Ley. ix. that when fire came from the 
Lord and consumed the sacrifice, the people shouted. And 
in 2 Sam. vi., ‘David and all the house of Israel brought up 
the ark of God with shouting.’ In 2 Chron. xv., ‘They sware 
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unto the Lord with a loud voice, and with shouting.’ And in 
Ezra iii., ‘ All the people shouted with a great shout when they 
praised the Lord, and the noise was heard afar off.’ Now, if the 
one hundred praised the Lord in this Israelitish manner the noise 
would be heard afar off, and a vast multitude would soon come 
together, as there were so many people near, and the crowd 
would keep increasing. Those who are born of God will believe 
that a mighty unction would attend this voice of praise, and this 
also would be a means of bringing the people together. In the 
next place, we find the hundred and twenty in the open air, 
preaching or prophesying—for the word prophesy here means to 
proclaim the truth of God—and they would preach in sixteen 
languages ‘the wonderful works of God.’ ” 

Let us here remark, that as at the dispersion of Babel men’s 
language was confounded, so now a knowledge of various 
tongues was miraculously given; showing that while God 
on one occasion would punish men’s pride and infidelity by 
giving them different tongues, so on another He would remove 
a measure of the ignorance natural to them by giving a know- 
ledge of each other’s languages, and enabling them to speak 
to each other of spiritual things with understanding. Different 
languages at one time were a confusion and a curse; at another 
a means of knowledge and a blessing. Mr. Bourne says, ‘‘ In 
this service they would be formed into companies, as in the 
praying services at our camp-meetings. They must have had 
at least sixteen companies, and if the hundred and twenty were 
equally divided, there would be at least seven to sustain the 
services in each company. And occasionally they might go 
from one company to another. 

“‘ Here was a vast camp-meeting ; and if they commenced the 
prophesying at five in the morning (which might well be), they 
would have gone through a very powerful service before nine 
o’clock ; thousands would have had an opportunity of hearing 
‘the wonderful works of God.’ Having heard the Gospel 
fully laid open, the foreigners began to express their astonish- 
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ment at hearing these Galileans speak the wonderful works of 
God in so many different languages; and being amazed, they 
said one to another, ‘What meaneth this?’ Others (perhaps 
native Jews, who knew not the different languages) mockingly 
said, ‘These men are full of new wine.’ The apostles judged 
it proper to attempt to put a stop to this slander. On this 
occasion Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice. 
Dr. A. Clarke says, ‘They probably spoke by turns, not 
altogether, but Peter began the discourse.’ It appears Peter 
and the eleven spoke in the native Jewish language, for he 
addressed the native Jews only. He said, ‘Ye men of Judea, 
and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this known to you, and 
hearken to my words.’ It appears the rest of the hundred and 
twenty were then preaching to the foreigners. Indeed, the 
native Jews would ‘soon greatly outnumber all the foreigners. 
Peter first removed the slander by saying, ‘These are not 
drunken, as ye suppose, seeing itis but the third hour of the 
day.’ It hardly could then be nine o’clock by our time, 
perhaps between eight and nine. The eleven with Peter, 
standing up here, would make no interruption in the pro- 
phesying which was going on with power in the other com- 
panies. Peter, in the second place, took his text from the 
scenes before him, and from ‘that which was spoken by the 
Prophet Joel,’ showing that one was the fulfilment of the 
other. This evidences that there were women prophesying as 
well as men—women in that vast assembly speaking the 
wonderful works of God. Had not this been the case, those 
who mocked would have confronted Peter, and would have told 
him that this could not be that which was spoken by Joel, 
because there were no daughters, no handmaidens prophesying. 
....How many were on that occasion pricked in the heart is 
not recorded; many, no doubt, felt the word of God to be quick 
and powerful. And this great breaking out of the work of 
God would give new vigour and energy to all the pious labours 
which were carried on with power throughout the day. And 
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it appears one fruit of that great day’s labours was, ‘There 
were added unto them three thousand souls’—not the fruit 
of Peter’s sermon only, but of the labours of all. The 
service of baptising, if among us, would have taken a deal of 
time. But the Israelites were a baptising nation; and their 
religious ordinance was to take a bunch of hyssop and running 
water, and baptise or sprinkle the persons therewith. In this 
way the baptising of three thousand on that important day 
would not materially interrupt their other pious labours. This 
great day was very important, as the good seed of the Word 
might be sown in the hearts of many thousands, and afterwards 
spring up into everlasting life.” 

The Conference of the year 1826 was held at Nottingham ; 
and Mr. Bourne and the other delegates were called upon to 
consider what further measures could be adopted to advance the 
weal of the Connexion, and espeeially to prevent those financial 
nightmares called circuit debts from crushing the stations, and 
to secure a return of the prosperity of former years, which, as 
already noticed, had lately been grievously interrupted. In the 
midst of the discussions, a statement was made by Mr. Clowes 
respecting the mode in which the Hull Circuit had dealt with 
the money difficulty—namely, that it had decided that the 
travelling preachers should be put on making proof of their 
ministry by being deemed entitled to no more salary than the 
circuit raised. This regulation, Mr. C. stated, had quite 
relieved Hull Circuit when it was, as other stations now were, 
on the verge of bankruptcy; and the Conference resolved that 
what had worked well at Hull should be adopted for the 
Connexion generally. And subsequently referring hereto, Mr. 
Bourne says, ‘‘ From that hour the Connexion has been rising.” 
He also says, ‘‘ This putting the preachers, in some degree, to 
making proof of their ministry, about thirty of the ‘running-out 
preachers,’ not being able to live as they had done on other 
people’s labours, were induced to leave the Connexion in about 
twelve months; this was happy.” 
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This may be regarded as having been a desperate remedy, and 
80 it doubtless was; but desperate cases require desperate treat- 
ment; and so far as Hugh Bourne was concerned, he had no 
objection to vigorous measures when he saw that only by this 
means could the work of God be kept moving. He was no senti- 
mental doctor, who, for fear of giving present pain, would risk 
the patient’s life; but he would rather amputate a limb, or 
more than one, and save his patient, than allow him for want 
of active treatment to sink into a premature grave. Such was the 
state of the Connexion at this juncture that no report of the 
number of members was this year published, nor indeed taken; 
the authorities did not now number Israel, whether it would 
have been a sin to do so or not ; for things had come to such a 
pass that hardly any sens‘ble person believed it possible, unless 
almost as by miracle, either to get a correct census or to keep 
the Connexion on its feet. But when the good ship was relieved 
of some portions of useless and dangerous cargo, and her head 
fairly turned to sea, under the astute pilotage of Hugh Bourne 
chiefly, she soon recovered lost ground, and again made respect- 
able headway. 

Mr. Petty states, in the History of the Connexion, that no 
report of the number of members was published in 1827; but 
this, we think, is incorrect—at least, we have among our docu- 
ments a report of the numbers; and one is also given in 
Walford’s life of Bourne. But whether the account was this 
year officially published or not we cannot positively assert. 

“The state of the Connexion at this time,” Mr. Petty truth- 
fully and properly remarks, “brought upon Hugh Bourne a 
flood of sorrow, by which he was well-nigh overwhelmed...,. 
At this critical period Mr. Bourne rendered eminent service to 
the Connexion. His views on the whole were doubtless too 
gloomy, and the measures he advocated perhaps too severe; but 
his sagacity, his energy, and his determination were exercised 
for the Connexion’s benefit, and in a great measure contributed 
to its preservation and revival. In many of the new rules made 
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at the Conference during the period in question his hand is 
apparent. Some of these rules were very stringent, but they 
tended both to purge the ministry of inefficient preachers and. 
to curb the despotic power of aspiring and unstable laymen. 
And, as far as Mr. Bourne’s influence extended, these stringent 
rules were carried out without mitigation, and, generally at. 
least, without partiality. Human infirmity was sometimes. 
apparent in his enforcement of vigorous measures, and good men 
occasionally complained, not without reason, of severe treatment ;. 
but on the whole Mr. Bourne rendered great and distinguished 
service in this time of trial, and, under God, conferred lasting: 
benefits upon the Connexion.” 

The Conference of 1827 was held at Manchester, and, not- 
withstanding the decrease which had been experienced the 
preceding year or two, it was found the Connexion was in a 
state of convalescence, and the signs of returning health were- 
hailed with becoming gratitude. ‘‘ Morning preachings,” says 
Mr. Bourne, “at five o’clock, were held during the sittings of 
the Conference; and evening service at half-past seven. On the- 
Sunday a camp-meeting was held, which was very powerful. 
Two preaching-stands were occupied most of the time, besides a 
permanent company in the afternoon; and the praying services- 
were very powerful. Several were brought into liberty in the- 
praying companies, and a great effect was wrought. The evening. 
service commenced in the chapel, and some account was given. 
of the death of our respected friend, Mr. James Steele, of 
Tunstall. On the Monday evening a lovefeast was held; the- 
work broke out with power, numbers were in distress, and many 
were brought into liberty.” 

At this Conference a remarkable scene occurred. Legislation: 
had been sent up from one district—we decline to say which— 
to the effect that the trustees of the chapels should be desired,. 
or required, to provide wine for the use of the preachers—either 
before preaching, to give them a little spirit for their work ; or 
after preaching, to revive their exhausted energies ; or, perhaps, 

ees 
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both. And we were informed by an eye-witness of the occurrence 
that some persons, who are no longer with us, took upon them 
to argue strenuously in favour of this wine legislation; and so 
strong was the current in that direction—for it must be remem- 
bered those were in date ante, and in spirit anti, teetotal times— 
that Mr. Bourne had to buckle on his coat of mail, his helmet, 

and the rest of his panoply, in order to do battle with the bottle 
and the holders with the bottle legislation. ‘And having made 
a long and powerful speech over night, he came recruited by a 
few hours’ repose (?) for a renewal of hostilities on the following 
morning at six o’clock. No sooner was the Conference prepared 
for business than he was on his feet, and this time fortified 
with a string of minute calculations, which he had doubtless 
spent a part of the night in working out, by which, in the course 
of his speech, he demonstrated the impracticability of the pro- 
posed law, as well as its inexpediency. He told the Conference 
that the expense of meeting the requirements of the proposed 
legislation would include the drink, the bottles, the corks, the 
glasses, &c., but that the moral objections were vastly more 
important than the money one; and after dilating at length on 
various aspects of the question, he rose to an unusual acme of 
fervour and earnest eloquence, and in the midst of breathless 
silence among the delegates, pushing the argumentum ad hominem 
to its full length, he closed a telling peroration by bringing 
down his clenched fist upon the table with such vehemence that 
pens, ink, papers, and all the essentials of the secretaryship, 
were sent flying into the air in commingled confusion ; and as he 
sat down, overwhelmed by his emotions, everyone shrank from 
the contest confounded if not convinced, and the question was 
at once allowed to drop, and the other orders of the day were 
forthwith called. 

Who can estimate what ee have been the consequences if 
this injudicious and unholy legislation had been adopted ? 
What effect would it have had upon preachers and people, 
upon trustees and congregations? What would have been its 
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influence on the Connexion’s prestige among religious denomina- 
tions outside our own? Financially, morally, socially, reli- 
giously, connexionally—what would have been the results? 
One trembles to contemplate the possibilities involved in the 
question. And who will say the legislation might not have 
been carried by a majority but for the keen eye, prescient 
intellect, agonising prayers, indomitable energy, and powerful 
influence of Hugh Bourne? God helped him, no doubt, in 
answer to earnest, pleading, believing prayer, when he wrestled 
with Him alone that night, while others were sleeping on their 
beds, and thus early in the morning was he with supernatural 
power prepared to vindicate the piety, the prudence, the prin- 
ciples, the character, the credit of the Connexion, in the face of 
all opposition, and to raise a barrier against the inroads of 
intemperance, which, but for his labours, might have gone far- 
towards the overthrow or prevention of all the good for which. 
the denomination has since been distinguished. Yes, let men: 
say what they will of Hugh Bourne’s extreme sensitiveness,. 
uritability, dogmatism, and determinateness, we have no doubt 
but the P. M. Connexion owes vastly more to his firmness and. 
resolution on trying occasions in those early days than most 
people think. Providence knew a Hugh Bourne would be 
required if there was to be a P. M. Connexion; and the right 
man was found, and put into the right place. Let the Lord’s 
name be magnified ! 

The Conference at Tunstall in 1828 ordered the consolidation 
of the Minutes, and, of course, Hugh Bourne had to perform 
the task. And anyone who examines that earliest consolidation 
will discover great simplicity and originality of thought and 
style, and will be struck with the aptness of the editor for that 
kind of work. 

Between the Conference of 1828 and that of 1829 Mr. Bourne 
made a visit to some of the circuits in Tunstall District, con- 
cerning which the following extracts from his journal may be 
interesting :—‘‘ October 3rd. I arrived at Market Drayton, in 
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Prees Circuit.—4th. I walked six miles to Hodnet. Prees 
Circuit was made from Burland in 1825. It has had to struggle 
with difficulties; but early this year some degree of revival 
took place, and now the circuit, on the whole, is doing well. 
In some places this revival was attended with something rather 
peculiar—individuals sank down, and some of them went into 
trances. I had read much of these in Mr. Wesley’s journals ; 
and in 1807 I and Brother W. Clowes, in a Society of the Old 
Methodists, had an opportunity of seeing something of this kind. 
Since that time I have met with such things at different times, 
and in different parts of the kingdom. And in revivals this 
thing still occasionally breaks out. It is a subject at: present 
not well understood, and which requires to be peculiarly 
guarded against impropriety and imposture. Mr. Wesley, in ~ 
his journal, after speaking at large on the subject, says to this 
effect, that the people at first laid too much stress on these 
things, and afterwards too little. It would, no doubt, be well 
if the subject could be clearly elucidated, so as to enable pious 
people to judge on it, and to guard against everything wrong. 
In this circuit. many have been affected in this manner, both 
men and women. And on this Sunday evening two very young 
persons were so affected, and continued so till between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, before they came out of the trances. Here 
' qwere some things quite new to me, and I was struck with the 
dignity with which these two young persons conducted their 
<ourse—a dignity which, I thought, exceeded their natural 
capacity. In one stage of the vision they supposed themselves 
employed in playing on harps, and the singing, ‘To Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood,’ &c., 
was beyond anything I remember to have heard. I gave them 
the general advices usually given in our Connexion, and which 
are:—1l. None to go into vision if they can avoid it. 2. Not 
to lay too much stress upon it. 3. That faith, plain faith, 
which worketh by love, is greater than these things; but that 
if anyone’s faith was strengthened by them, so far it was well.” 
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The reference to 1807, and to the vision people, the reader will 
perceive, points to James Crawfoot’s at Delamere Forest. And 
the statement that such things had happened in our Connexion 
at different places will, no doubt, be found accordant with the 
observation of many of our readers. Years ago occurrences of 
this character often transpired; and it came within our own 
province to witness a number of them in our early stations, 
some particulars of which we may some day make public. And 
in the late American and Irish revivals—the latter more espe- 
cially—trances, visions, fallings-down, jumping, and manifold 
physical phenomena were the almost ordinary concomitants of 
the work. As we read from time to time in the public prints 
of these strange phenomena, we were often amused to see the 
ignorance which the writers displayed of Methodist, and par- 
ticularly Primitive Methodist, revivalistic occurrences. Such 
things might never have been seen in the world before; whereas 
we had seen them many atime, many a year before. As Mr. 
Bourne says, they are not well understood; and all the theories 
of worldly would-be philosophers—such as that which ascribes 
them to mesmeric or odyllic influence, or to any merely cerebral 
or nervous affection—do not seem to us to touch the real 
nature or causes of these strange manifestations. Biology, 
physiology, pathology, phrenology, and all other branches of 
natural science, may have their use and scope, but they soon 
get out of their depth in dealing with religious influence and 
manifestations. For the true philosophy of such matters we 
must wait. Mr. Bourne again writes :—‘‘ October 7th. I walked 
twenty-nine miles to Ludlow. I found them in a strait; and 
on the following day I preached, and sent a letter to Shrews- 
bury to ask them to help the Hopton Bank Circuit, and I after- 
wards learnt they kindly sent them a preacher.—Thursday, 9th. 
I was very lame; my left foot on the Tuesday was not only 
severely blistered, but inflamed; and now it was exceedingly 
ill, and my right foot was sore. I set off early into Hereford- 
shire, and went into Presteign Circuit. At night preached at 
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Covenhope, and there met with Brother Morgan, one of the 
travelling preachers.—Friday. reached at Presteign. This is 
in Radnorshire.—Saturday. Was very lame, and scarcely knew 
what to do; expecting to be obliged to give up and try by some 
means to get home. However, these things caused me to pray 
earnestly ; and I set off for Pain’s Castle, sixteen miles, intend- 
ing to go to Llanbanhowey, two miles further. When I arrived 
at this place I was thankful to find that after walking eighteen 
miles my feet were no worse than when I started, but rather 
better—they had actually improved on this journey while 
walking. This is what never happened to me before; and I 
was thankful to God for all His mercies.—Sunday, 12th. 
Preached at Llanbanhowey in the forenoon, and led the class. 
In the evening preached at Pain’s Castle.—Wednesday, 15th. 
I with some difficulty went to the top of the Black Mountain. 
Our travellers have compared some parts of Palestine to the 
mountains of Wales, and on this account I wished to ascend the 
Black Mountain. It commands an extensive prospect of moun- 
tains, hills, and valleys. The land is almost all good; the 
valleys are exceedingly fine, and some of them open into 
beautiful plains, with gently rising hills. Probably this pleasant 
country may give one a good idea of the hill country south of 
Jerusalem. At night spoke to a large congregation in the 
chapel at Cwm, in Herefordshire, and slept at Mrs. Phillips’s, 
who appears to be a mother in Israel.’”’ This lady, we presume, 
was the mother of the Rev. H. Phillips, and of the late Mrs. W. 
Towler. 

Mr. Bourne goes on to narrate a number of visits to various 
places at which he preached and otherwise laboured to do the 
people good. In one instance he says that after walking thirty- 
three miles in the day he preached at night, but was much 
exhausted, as he found that to preach after so long a walk was 
too heavy for him. Friday, 24th, he says he took coach to 
‘Worcester from Wall’s Quarry, this being the first time he had 
been on a coach since he left home. In making his way home 
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he visited the Birmingham, Darlaston, and Wrockwardine Wood 
Circuits, and found things going on well. He reached home on 
the 27th, having been away twenty-four days, thankful to God 
for all His mercies. 

These jaunts, and such as these, seem to have been under- 
taken at his own cost, he being an exception to the rule that 
no man goeth a warfare at his own charges; and this probably 
was one reason for his being so economical, as his resources now 
were not so ample as at the commencement of his career. 

The Conference of 1829 was held at Scotter, Lincolnshire, 
and seems to have been very enjoyable in every respect. Mr. 
Bourne says, “‘ This was allowed to be the best Conference ever 
held in the Connexion. The union, harmony, and zeal were of 
a high order. The unction that attended the doing of business 
and the meetings for worship was great; the people were 
baptised from heaven day after day, and mourners were com- 
forted ; many precious souls were set at liberty, were justified 
by faith, and obtained peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Conference camp-meeting will long be remem- 
bered. A great unction attended the Word preached ; faith was 
mightily in exercise, and in the prayingservices the work broke 
out. Much zeal and much earnestness were displayed; much 
good was done; the baptism from heaven was poured out, and 
God was glorified. The missionary meeting, held on account of 
the proposed American mission, was thought to be one of the 
best ever heid; it was, through the mercy of God, made a 
blessing to many, and the collection in aid of the mission was 
liberal.” 

This Conference directed the editor to issue an address on 
its behalf to all the societies in the Connexion, which was 
accordingly done. In this document a reference is made to the 
contemplated American mission, and it is stated that many of 
our people had gone to America, and that it had long been 
thought missionaries should be sent thither. 

So far as we know, this was the first formal Conference 
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Address ever issued in the Connexion, and the missionary 
meeting the first Conference missionary meeting ever held. Of 
late years it has been usual both to hold a missionary meeting 
and to issue an address to the societies. The district meetings 
were, by appointment of this Conference, to commence thereafter 
on a Saturday, instead of as theretofore on a Tuesday. The 
resolutions of Conference on sending missionaries to the United 
States of America resulted in the Tunstall and Hull Circuits 
each sending two to that immense country. But it is matter of 
regret that these missions did not succeed so well as most of the 
other missions undertaken by the Connexion. Whether the 
cause was the appointment of unsuitable persons, or that our 
labours were not so much in request as in other instances, or not 
so well adapted for that country as for others, we are not 
prepared to say; but we know that some of the missionaries did 
not long remain with the Connexion, and that a great many 
persons thought a more suitable selection, both of agents to be 
sent and of a sphere for their operations, might have been 
made. We have been told on our own platforms by persons of 
other communities, ere now, that it would have been more likely 
for America to mission England than for England to mission 
America. But our reply was, if there was no other reason why 
we should go to America, the facts that we as a nation had 
there planted or fostered slavery, and that we had since paid 
twenty millions sterling to the West Indian planters in proof 
that we now wished to have done with it, being sensible of the 
vast evil of it, afforded a sufficient reason and justification for 
our going thither; that by proclaiming there the principles 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we might perchance teach our 
transatlantic brethren that all souls are the Lord’s, and that 
having made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, God would have all men be free; and 
that they as a people could never consistently call themselves 
Christians so long as theirs was ‘a land of liberty and slaves.” 
But of course the design of our mission to the United States, 
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as to any other portion of the globe, was primarily, if not 
exclusively, that we might carry the Gospel of the kingdom, 
which had proved the power of God to our salvation, to other 
fallen sons of men, to whom also it was adapted, and for whom 
it was designed, our grand aim and desire being— 
_“ That all might hear the joyful sound, 
Since we, even we, had mercy found,” 

And it is gratifying to know that we, as a people, have still an 
interest in the States, both east and west, and that our devoted 
brethren now labouring there hold an annual Conference, and 
publish a semi-monthly religious journal of their own; and that, 
on the whole, there is a prospect of a substantial cause being 
ultimately established in that ‘‘ world within the world.”’ 

Moreover, it is gratifying to be able now to speak of American 
slavery as a thing of the past. In the providence of God the 
foul blot has been erased from the escutcheon of that noble 
nation, and we most devoutly rejoice that we can henceforth 
speak of America as “‘ great, glorious, and free !”” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Completion of the Deed Poll—Foot-note—Letter by Rev. G. Tetley—Mr. 
Bourne’s Acquaintance with the Learned Languages—His Name 
first in the Deed Poll—A Tour in the North—Mrs. Shafto, of 
Bavington Hall—She induces Mr. Bourne to Sign the Total 
Abstinence Pledge—He Claims to have made a Railway—Discourse 
on the Rich Man and Lazarus—His Style of Preaching to Children 
—Criticises a Sermon by Mr. Judson—Reverence for Children— 
Foot-note—Derby Faith—Mr. Fletcher on Faith—Conference of 1830, 
and Regulations about Religious Services—Chafy and Trashy 
Apologies—Dr. Bigotry—Enlargement of the Magazine—Early 
Rising—Conference of 1831—Circuits’ Assistant Sick Travelling 
Preachers’ Fund Treasurership—Piece Sermoning—Articles on the 
Temperance Question introduced into the Magazine—Mr. Bourne’s 
Reasoning on Causes of Ministerial Success or Non-success—The 
“Fly Sheet” on High and Low Popularity—Open-air Services 
before Indoor Services at St. Martin’s Moor, Congleton, and Mac- 
clesfield—Voyage from Liverpool to Whitehaven—Encounters a 
Company of Unsteady People, and Preaches to them—His “ Straight- 
forward”? Argument—Labours at Whitehaven and other Places. 


Tur Deed Poll, which had been some time in course of prepara- 
tion, chiefly by Mr. Bourne and a solicitor, was presented to 
the Scotter Conference for approval, and was by this Conference 
ordered to be completed with as much despatch as possible. It 
was accordingly enrolled in Chancery on the 10th day of 
February, 1830, and should have been laid in its completed 
state before the Conference of that year held at Hull, but 
through detention in London it was not in time; and therefore 
it was presented at Leicester Conference the following year.* 
The Rev. G. Tetley, now a respected superannuated minister, 





* In Mr. Walford’s memoirs of Mr. Bourne it is said the Deed Poll 
was presented to Hull Conference; but this does not agree with Mr, 
Bourne’s own statement in the printed preface to the first edition of the 
Instrument, and therefore we suppose it is an error. 
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laboured in London at the time the Deed Poll was a-preparing ; 
and in a communication, addressed to Mr. Walford, he gives some 
particulars of Mr. Bourne’s duties and labours in connection 
therewith, which we may here copy :—“ John Wilks, Esq., an 
eminent London solicitor, had been recommended to Mr. Clowes 
as a proper person to execute a connexional deed of settlement. 
With that gentleman the Messrs. Bourne and Clowes had 
personal interviews. On one of these occasions Mr. Wilks 
observed to Mr. Clowes that Mr. H. Bourne made him think of 
George Fox, the Quaker. For the purpose of expediting the 
preparation of the deed, Mr. Wilks had requested Mr. H. 
Bourne to prepare an outline of it, and to present it to him for 
examination. After Mr. Wilks had examined this draft by Mr. 
Bourne, he said, ‘Mr. Bourne has a strong mind and great 
legislative talents.’ I will mention another incident or two in 
reference to Mr. Bourne, now I am writing. On one occasion 
he came to London to purchase books to aid him in his editorial. 
duties, and by his desire I accompanied him to Paternoster- 
row. His rustic garb was not at all indicative of a ministerial 
and literary vocation. Having bought a Hebrew Bible, with 
several other works, forming a portable library, a good deal of 
surprise was manifested in Mr. Baynes’s shop when, taking his 
hat from his head, he showed them his name printed in large 
letters, and said he must purchase at the trade price, as he 
belonged toa printing establishment. I remember being with 
him at a friend’s house when he read several verses out of his 
Hebrew Bible, to the no small delight of several friends present.” 

Mr. Bourne had a fancy for having his name in pretty large 
type in the crown of his hat, and commonly cut it out of bills 
announcing him to hold special public services, and pasted or 
gummed it in the proper position when required. 

The reading at his leisure from his Hebrew Bible—and he 
could have done the same from his Greek Testament or Latin 
Bible—taken in connection with his knowledge of history 
(especially ecclesiastical), theology, jurisprudence, mechanics, 
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optics, &¢., was pretty well for ‘‘a simple old man” that 
some people tell us had not much scholarship or intellectual 
power. We query whether those who disparage him on these 
matters knew much about him, or are at all to be compared with 
him in learning and general ability. 

Mr. Wilks could see from his draft of the connexional Deed 
Poll that he had both a strong mind and great legislative 
talents. And he was right. It has been said of a late eminent 
Wesleyan minister that such were his legislative and adminis- 
trative talents, that if he had been brought up to the law he 
might have reached the woolsack. We are not prepared to 
stake the opinion that Mr. Bourne would ever have attained 
that position, however he had been trained; but we are prepared 
to say that, if he had had a high-class education, and his time 
and abilities had been given to legal studies, such were his 
tastes in that line, such his strength of mind and general talent, 
and such his industry and perseverance, that he would have 
made his mark upon his age and nation in that capacity as 
certainly as he did in that more noble and useful one to which, 
in the good providence of God, he was led to devote his life and 
labours. 

In the Deed Poll, as is meet, his name stands first among our 
twelve apostles, alias Deed Poll members of the Conference ; first 
in the trio who were not removable, like their confréres (see the 
Deed Poll itself for particulars), and first among the signitaries 
of the instrument. If there was work to be done, he was the 
first to do it; if danger to be braved, he was the first to brave 
it; if sacrifice to be made, he was the first to make it; and if 
there was honour to be worn, he had the first claim to wear it. 

After the Conference of 1829 Mr. Bourne made arrangements, 
as per the request of the Conference, to visit several stations in 
the north; and hence we shortly find him at Manchester, 
Bolton, Preston, Lancaster, Carlisle, Hexham, Newcastle, North 
and South Shields, Sunderland, Berwick, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Preston Brook—everywhere preaching the 
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Gospel, and labouring according to circumstances to promote 
the prosperity of the various stations. Mr. Tillotson, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Bateman, gives an interesting account of a 
visit Mr. Bourne paid to Bavington Hall, in Hexham Circuit, 
the residence of R. I. Shafto, Esq., where he preached and 
conversed with his accustomed simplicity and effect. In the 
conversation of Mrs. Shafto he was much interested, as he some- 
times could be in that of intelligent females, despite his general 
apparent want of politeness to the sex. It was this lady’s con- 
yersation with him on one occasion that led to his signing the 
total abstinence pledge. We remember having heard him tell 
with great glee how Mrs. Shafto encountered him on this 
question, and how she so completely vanquished his scruples 
about signing the pledge that he conceded the point both in 
argument and practice, and thenceforth enrolled his name in the 
ranks of the total abstainers. He said when Mrs. Shafto asked 
him if he had joined the Total Abstinence Society, that he replied, 
‘“ No, they have joined me; for,” said he, ‘‘I was a teetotaller 
before the teetotallers began their society.” <‘‘ But,” said Mrs. 
Shafto, ‘have you signed the pledge, Mr. Bourne?” He 
said he had not; and then proceeding with the stock objec- 
tions, Mrs. Shafto answered them seriatim, until he confessed 
he felt his ground untenable, and, therefore, at length honour- 
ably capitulated, struck his flag, and went over to the—not 
enemy, but—friend. Not like many who are convinced, but 
remain unconverted, Mr. Bourne had sufficient candour and 
honesty to acknowledge when he was conquered, and to act 
accordingly. 

One little point, very characteristic of the man, comes up in 
his encounter with Mrs. Shafto. It is this:—He always liked 
to be first ina good thing. Hence, when the late Mrs. Williams, 
of Manchester, said to him once, “I think, Mr. Bourne, the 
railway between Manchester and Liverpool was the first in the 
kingdom,” he said, “‘O, no, Sister Williams, nothing of the 
sort; I had made one myself long before that!” referring to 
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some tramway which he had laid down in Staffordshire in the 
days when he worked at Dales Green and Stonetrough Colliery. 
And so he must claim, in his dialogue with Mrs. Shafto, the 
honour of having been a teetotaller before the teetotallers. His 
anxiety for the honour of the foundership of the Connexion was, 
perhaps, somewhat allied to this sort of thing. To enable our 
readers to form a correct estimate of his character, we think it 
advisable to make a passing reference to these comparatively 
little incidents, 

In a discourse Mr. Bourne published in the large magazine 
for 1829—founded on the passage about the rich man and 
Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-21)—we have a characteristic specimen 
of his style of address when discoursing to children. Having 
spoken of the difference between the conditions of the righteous 
and of the wicked in the future world, he says, ‘‘ I think you— 
ye children, ye boys and ye girls—can discern the difference 
between these. On the one hand there are people in white | 
robes, robes of majesty, robes of heaven, walking on a pavement 
of pure gold, with crowns of glory on their heads. These served 
the Lord; and if you serve the Lord, you will go to the same 
place. Among these there is no pain, nor sickness, nor crying. 
They are always in health and comfort; their faces shine, and 
the glory of the Lord rests upon them, and they are fed of the 
tree of life. You must be good and serve the Lord, and say 
your prayers to the Lord; for Jesus Christ died for you, and 
would have you all to go to heaven. It is delightful for you, 
my children, to view the glories on this side the great gulf; but 
observe on the other side a man that did not serve the Lord. 
He wants a drop of water to cool his tongue, for he is tormented 
in that flame—a flame of fire, burning with brimstone; and 
brimstone, you know, burns blue! blue! blue! It is terrible ; 
he had better have served the Lord. It will be best for all you 
children to serve the Lord. It will do no good to any of you to 
goto that bad place, to lift up your eyes in torments in that 
blue flame. We must haye no bad words nor bad ways. And 
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you must pray for your parents, pray for yourselves, pray for 
the neighbourhood, and pray for all people! May God help 
you, and enable you diligently to serve the Lord!” 

He here exemplifies his own canon—if you want children to 
understand you, you must talk as you talked when you were 
achild. We recollect our friend, Mr. Judson, telling us that 
en occasion of Mr. Bourne’s visit to his station—the first time 
he was stationed at Bury—they jointly held an open-air service 
in some public place; and Mr. J. having preached to the children, 
he wished afterwards to have Mr. Bourne’s opinion of his style 
ef address. Mr. Bourne said, in his laconic fashion, ‘‘ Brother 
Judson, you should study plainness.” ‘ Why,” said Mr. J., 
“T thought I had been very plain, Mr. Bourne.’”? ‘‘ Aye,’? 
rejoined Mr. B.; ‘‘that shows you have not studied plainness.” 
“ What did I say, Mr. B.,” said our friend, “that was not 
plain enough?” ‘‘ Why,” replied he, ‘‘ you told the children 
to pray, didn’t you? You should have told them to say ther 
prayers—to say their prayers to the Lord in heaven, and ask 
Him to send His good grace down into their hearts, and take 
all the naughtiness out of them, and pardon their sins for the 
sake of the Lord Jesus Christ.’””? And thus he would simplify 
simplicity itself, and make the truth so homely and child-like 
that the little people could not help but understand it. We 
find, however, that in the extract from his sermon above given 
he uses the word “pray” instead of ‘‘say your prayers,” 
showing that he sometimes did himself what he recommended 
others not todo. So that Elihu is right—‘‘ Great men are not 
always wise.” Voltaire said Sir Isaac Newton’s book on the 
Revelation showed that there were some things in which even 
Sir Isaac was not perfect; and that it was a consolation for 
ordinary men to find the greatest did sometimes fail. Ifwe 
need it, such consolation is generally to be found without much 
difficulty; and in the case of Mr. Bourne’s preaching to children, 
which was his forte, we find he did not always quite reach his 
own standard. 
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. Before leaving this subject we may give a brief quovation 
from a dialogue on ‘‘ Feed My lambs,’’ which Mr. Bourne wrote 
in 1834, premising that for the dialogistic form of composition. 
he had a decided predilection. He says, “I find as much 
satisfaction in preaching to children as to grown-up people. I 
wait on the Lord as much in preaching to children as if they 
were grown-up people, and look as fully for the grace of God 
to descend and accompany the words, and give them effect. 
And in so doing I of course meet.the children in the Lord. I 
have also in my heart 1 Peter ii. 17, ‘Honour all men.” 
And this, in my mind, applies as much to children as to grown- 
up people. And inwardly I treat children with as, much 
teyerence as if they were grown-up people.* Besides, I try 
to.talk to them in their own way. I learned to talk as children 
do when I was a. child, but I have had to learn it afresh; and 


* John Trebonius, Martin Luther’s early schoolmaster, had a habit 
of taking off his hat in the presence of his scholars, and when asked the 
reason,,said, “I do not know what these boys may some time become ; 
they may become very great, and I may want them to remember me with 
respect, and therefore I now show respect to them.” So far as the great 
reformer was concerned, the anticipation of Trebonius was fully realised. 
And in Mr. Bourne’s reverence for children the same feeling was evinced, 
if not from precisely the same motive. He looked on children as immortal 
beings, as the subjects of redemption; and as members of God’s great 
redeemed family he deemed them entitled to reverence, preached to them, 
and in other respects treated them as became his convictions. And the 
injunction of Scripture, “ Be courteous,” ought to be obeyed by Christian 
ministers in reference to children as well as to adults. They are very 
Sensitive, very impressionable, and kindness shown to them will not, in 
general, be: soon forgotten, but, as we have often seen, it may bear good 
fruit in after life. Many an eminent Christian has thanked God for the 
attentions bestowed on him by God’s servants in his early life. The 
Master’s words, *‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me,” should in 
their spirit as well as letter be obeyed by us to their full extent. In 
pastoral intercourse, in our occasional homes, in the Sabbath Schools we 
visit, as well as*in the pulpit, the children should have their proper share 
of ministerial attention and regard. 
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by taking notice of those who were good talkers to them, and 
trying to imitate them, I have succeeded. But in preaching to 
children I lose sight of grown-up people. I endeavour to 
preach as if there were not one grown-up person present. So 
I gain attention and succeed. Some preachers are tempted to 
think about the grown-up people when they try to preach to the 
children, and they suppose that the people present will think 
them weak if they talk to children in their own way, and so 
they get confused and cannot keep attention. But there isa 
manly dignity in preaching to children in their own way, and if 
you preach to them with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven, the preaching will have a good effect.” 

There are hints in this extract that many preachers may turn 
to good account. It is an old maxim that we must stoop to 
conquer ; and by condescending, if we should so call it, to the 
capacities of children, we may make our preaching to them both 
interesting and profitable. And if the Holy Ghost accompany 
the word spoken it is sure to profit those who hear it. 

From a letter on Farru,. addressed by Mr. Bourne in 1830 to 
some anonymous correspondent, we cull a few passages which 
we think worth preservation :— 

‘<Tn the course of the year 1829 one of our leading preachers, 
William Clowes, preached at Hognaston and Hulland, in Derby- 
shire, and after service he was informed that on one point he 
had not given ‘satisfaction to all, in that he had prayed for an 
increase of faith, He was given to understand that some 
Methodists at Derby had formed an opinion that to do so was 
wrong; that it was supposed when the apostles did so they were 
in a mistake; that the professors of this doctrine called it the 
“new faith,’ and they were called the ‘new faith people.’ He 
also conversed with a local preacher, to whom a ‘new faith’ 
man had said, ‘If a worthy man had promised you a gift, 
should you not believe him, and trust in his promise?’ But 
William Clowes showed the local preacher that to pray for faith 
was Scriptural and right. After this Mr. Clowes gave it as his 
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opinion that something ought to be published on the subject for 
the benefit of our own people. And his opinion has weight, as 
he has laboured above many to establish the doctrine of a 
present salvation, and thousands have been converted to God by 
means of his ministry. Indeed, on this point he has no equal 
in the world; and in the whole range of ecclesiastical history, 
ancient and modern, I have found no instance, since the apostles’ 
days, of anyone that excelled him. He is, therefore, much 
hearkened to when he either preaches or discourses on the 
mystery of faith and of a present salvation. Accordingly, a 
piece on faith and a present salvation was published~in the 
magazine for November, 1829. In that piece it is shown that 
the illustrating of faith by comparing it with believing in the 
promise of a man is incomplete, there being in one point so 
wide a difference between the two positions that they hardly 
‘can be brought into a parallel. And it may be observed that 
when that point is taken in, it at once shows the propriety of 
praying for an increase of faith; for by works is faith made 
perfect, and prayer is one of the works appointed by Almighty 
God to promote, increase, and perfect faith. After this I dis- 
coursed with a person on the incompleteness of the before- 
mentioned illustration; I said, there is nothing material to 
hinder us from believing the promise of a worthy man, but all 
the power of the enemy of souls will be exerted to hinder us 
from successfully believing in the word and promise of God. 
In every step we must be assisted by the power of God; but 
that power is, through Christ, always at hand, and the more we 
use it, the more it will be multiplied to us. And in the act of 
faith we are co-workers with Him; and on this account faith is 
called indifferently the gift of God, or the act of man, or a union 
of both. ; F 
‘‘One of our pious young women in Staffordshire also informed 
me that she had heard a preacher say from the pulpit that the 
Gospel was like a well-spread table ; and for a person to pray for 
faith would be like asking for food when seated at the table, 
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instead of helping himself to what was set before him. This 
she at the time thought rather apt ; but when she and I had 
weighed it over, we found it more strikingly incomplete than 
the comparison about believing in the promise of aman; and 
when the incompleteness was supplied, it still more strikingly 
showed the propriety of praying for an increase of faith. The 
discussion was to the follcwing effect :—That manner of com- 
paring supposes a healthy person to be set to the table, but 
suppose he were a complete cripple, then he might still say, 
‘Give me food,’ or else he might die of want. Moreover, if 
he were not only a complete cripple, but tied and bound, this 
would be a still further reason for his asking for food. Now, a 
penitent mourner is fettered and bound, otherwise how can the 
Lord Jesus Christ be said to preach deliverance to the captives ? 
And he must not only be a cripple, but a broken-hearted one, 
otherwise how can the Lord be said to bind up the broken- 
hearted ? From these remarks it is manifest the mourner 
must be assisted either by those who are praying immediately 
for him, or by the prayers of the whole Church on earth, until 
united faith fully prevails and brings down the grace of God, 
fully to conquer the power of the strong man armed, set the 
mourning captive at liberty, bind up his broken heart, deliver 
him from his grief, and fill him with joy and peace through 
believing. It is the same whether this be done in prayer, in 
conversation, or in both united, just as the case may be. 

‘The young woman observed, she had got to know that the 
new faith people held the opinion that the Apostle Paul had as 
much faith the instant he was born, and also when he was 
persecuting the Church of God, as he had when he struck 
Elymas blind, planted churches, er wrote epistles; and this 
appeared to her so strangely wrong, that she had given up all 
further attention to the new faith system. I was grieved te 
hear such a thing as that such notions were propagated, because, 
as far as I could learn, these people had inculcated the doctrine 
of a present salvation, and that, to a certain extent, on Scriptural 
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ground; and herein they were to be commended ; but in addition 
to this, it was evident they, in their zeal, had, in some degree, 
attempted to press it on ground not Scriptural; and this was 
unhappy, as it made a drawback on their usefulness.” 

The references in this letter to the “‘new faith people” are 
to a party who some years ago began an agitation of this ques- 
tion at Derby and in the neighbourhood. They were Wesleyan 
Methodists, but afterwards made a division and commenced a 
new society under the title of Arminian Methodists.” They 
built a good chapel, and kept up a cause for some time; but 
afterwards their chapel was disposed of, and I believe some of 
them joined the New Connexion Methodists; others returned 
to the Wesleyans; a few became Primitive Methodists; and 
perhaps some united with other churches. 

In another article on faith, Mr. Bourne dwells at length ‘on 
the questions involved in the preceding quotations, and notices 
Mr. Fletcher’s distinction between the power to believe and the 
act of believing, and shows that while the latter is the work of 
man, the former is the gift of God. Hence, while it is useless 
to pray for faith in the sense of believing, it is right and proper 
in the sense of asking for the power to believe. The question, 
therefore, sometimes proposed—‘‘ Is faith the gift of God, or 
the act of man ?”—might be answered thus: “It is both; it is 
the gift of God as to the power or principle, but the act of 
man as to the use of the power, or the practical display of the 
principle.” Mr. Bourne remarks on the fact that the united 
prayers of God’s people everywhere are helpful to the exercise 
of faith by the believer anywhere, and by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Christian Church in answer to effectual 
fervent prayer, each believer receives Divine help according to 
his faith and necessities. Prayer is, doubtless, ascending to 
heaven incessantly from one part of the world or another, so 
that, as the fire in the temple was not allowed to go out day or 
night, so prayer does never cease; but night and day it is going 
up like incense before the throne. Indeed, that were a doleful 
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hour in which no prayer or praise should be going up betore 
God—in which the angel should have no incense in his censer, 
and no prayers of saints to present with the incense on the 
golden altar. But prayer and faith should ever be mingled, 
and “what things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them ”—not that you shall, but that you do receive 
them—‘ and ye shall have them.” And the apostles said unto 
the Lord, ‘‘ Increase our faith.” 

The Conference of 1830 was held at Hull, and Mr. Bourne 
remarks that some good regulations were made thereat, respect- 
ing camp-mectings and other public services. One of these 
regulations was to the effect that each speaker should keep to a 
form of sound things—avoiding all apologies, as being frivolous, 
as well as all attempts to tell over again what had been said, 
with such phraseology as ‘‘ You have heard so-and-so,” or, 
“Qur brethren have told you so-and-so,” or any such sort of 
chaffy discourse. Also, not to use such expressions as ‘‘My time 
is short, I must give over before it’s long,” or any such sort of 
trash; or any cant expressions about “doing justice to my 
subject ;”” and all reflections on other churches to be avoided ; 
and all foolish tales, like that about the funeral of Doctor 
Bigotry, said to have been invented by a whimsical old man 
near Halifax. Also to avoid all senseless talk about literature 
and a college education. On all occasions keeping to sound 
things, dwelling chiefly on historical matters relating to the 
conversion of sinners to God; and to keep to a form of sound 
wvords that cannot be reproved. 

{This Conference ordered the enlargement of the magazine, 
from a 12mo. to an 8vo. size, and the price was to be raised from 
fourpence a number to sixpence. This, of course, would increase 
Mr. Bourne’s editorial work, but still he found time to visit the 
stations, and to perform many and onerous undertakings for the 
Connexion’s welfare. His habit of early rising was all through 
life of essential importance, as he thereby secured hours a day 
for work that many persons would have spent in bed.. ‘We 
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believe he was seldom in bed, winter or summer, after five 
o’clock in the morning, though he was not always able to retire 
so early as many early risers—Mr. Wesley to wit—contrived 
to do. 

At the Conférence of 1881, held at Leicester, Mr. Bourne 
was appointed treasurer of the ‘‘ Contingent Fund,” which this 
Conference resolved for explicitness, but certainly not for 
euphony or convenience, to call the ‘‘ Circuits’ Assistant Sick 
Preachers’ Fund.’ And, among other regulations of the Con- 
ference, which filiate themselves, was one against ‘piece 
sermoning.”? It appears a complaint had reached the Conference 
that some of the preachers had contracted a habit of preaching 
part of a sermon at one time and part at another, leaying the 
congregation in the first instance with a promise to finish the 
discourse at their next visit. However justifiable in peculiar 
cases such a course might be considered, it is manifest that, as a 
rule, it would have many serious inconyeniences. Hence this 
Conference passed a rule to the effect that a travelling preacher 
convicted of this practice should be mulcted to the tune of ten 
shillings a quarter, which was to be paid into the charitable 
fund. Also, in case of such a delinquent having to be placed on 
the sick list, his circuit should only have three-fourths of the 
usual allowance from the C. A.S. Preachers’ Fund, and the other 
fourth was to be deducted from the preacher’s salary. 

The same Conference instructed the editor to devote a portion 
of the large magazine to articles on the temperance question, 
which was then beginning to assume respectable proportions, 
and which Mr, Bourne brought under the consideration of the 
Conference. 

This was much more in harmony with Mr. Bourne’s views 
and feelings than the proposal submitted to the Conference of 
1827, in fayour of wine being kept in the vestry of each chapel 
for the use of the preachers. He speaks of the temperance 
movement as being like the rising of a new star, and intimates 
that the Lord so owned the action of the Conference (1831) in 
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regard to it, that the next year was one of singular prosperity. 
Without questioning that the interest many of the preachers and 
people came to take in the temperance movement was one great 
means of promoting a revival of religion in the Connexion, one 
cannot help remarking that Mr. Bourne had a habit of ascribing 
too much effect, in several matters, to the operation of causes 
that he approved. We remember that one of the districts, a 
few years after this time, having reported to the Conference a 
very large accession of members, and Mr. Bourne knowing that 
total abstinence was very prevalent among the preachers of that 
district, he held up before the Conference the two facts as cause 
and effect. On another occasion‘a ‘‘ Fly Sheet’ was issued by 
him to prove that what he called the ‘“‘low popularity” dis- | 
tricts—that is to say, districts in which the travelling preachers 
were said to be generally of inferior intellectual calibre and 
popularity as compared with their brethren in some other dis- 
tricts—were more prosperous than the ‘high popularity” 
districts, or those whose preachers were men of more intelligence 
and general popularity. And the impression that document was 
calculated to convey was, that the cause of the difference in 
prosperity was the difference in the character of the preachers ; 
the inference liable to be deduced being, that if the preachers 
were studious, well-read, intelligent, acceptable preachers, their 
circuits somehow did not succeed; but if they were illiterate, 
unacceptable in the pulpit, and generally of ‘‘ low popularity,” 
the work somehow prospered under them. For unless the “ Fly 
Sheet’? meant this, what didit mean? If it was simply intended 
to show that faith, prayer, and diligent labour resulted in 
securing the blessing of heaven, and advancing the work of God, 
why, the acceptability or popularity of the preachers was not 
the cause of the want of success in the high popularity districts, 
but the laek of the labour by which the ‘low popularity” men 
succeeded so well; so that if the ‘‘low popularity”’ men had 
had mental cultivation as well as faith and labour, and the ‘ high 
popularity’? men had been distinguished by faith and labour as 
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well as mental culture, the case would have appeared very 
different, and results might have been attributed to their legiti- 
mate causes. If the case had been put fairly, it would have been 
‘faith and industry shown to be superior to unbelief and 
indolence ;”’ or it might have been ‘‘low popularity better than 
high popularity,” in either of which forms the antithesis would 
have been correlated and logical; but this not being the case, 
the document was calculated to make a wrong impression, and 
displayed a vitiated logical taste. This was a kind of fallacy 
im which Mr. Bourne sometimes indulged, no doubt unwittingly. 
—a petitio principit, or what the old logicians called, ‘‘ Fallacia 
a@ non causa pro causa.” His zeal in favour of a particular per- 
son, practice, or theory did evidently at times run away with 
his judgment, and he mistook the co-existence of two separate 
events or facts for cause and effect to each other. The ‘Fly 
' Sheet” above referred to was published anonymously, but its 
authorship was well known; and in his life of Mr. Clowes, Mr. 
W. Garner intimates that the ‘‘ Sheet ’’ was aimed at the former, 
and occasioned him pain of mind; but Mr. Garner himself, being 
then stationed at Hull, published a reply on the Hull cireuit’s 
plan, in which he exhibited the fact that, though Hull was 
placed among the “high popularity” districts, it had really, in 
the years 1819-1835, gathered into socicty one-fourth of the 
entire number of members in the Connexion. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that the district which at another time was exhibited 
as an unparalleled example of the grand numerical results of the 
support, by the preachers, of temperance principles, was, in the 
«Fly Sheet,” placed among the unsuccessful ‘‘ high popularity”? 
districts, showing that notwithstanding their “high popularity,” 
when the preachers were total abstainers they were more useful 
than any of their “low popularity” brethren. While, there- 
fore, commending Mr. Bourne’s zeal for temperance, and for 
“faith and industry,” we cannot ignore his logical fallacies, nor 
always approve the lengths to which he allowed his zeal to carry 
him. The “fly” in the pot of ointment is sometimes discovered 
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when little suspected, and the offensive savour is always to be 
regretted. 

On resuming our extracts from Mr. Bourne’s journal, we find 
him on Saturday, June 19, 1831, at St. Martin’s Moor, in 
Prees Circuit. He writes:—‘‘ Our friends here have erected a 
commodious chapel, but they say it is rather too small. Sunday, 
20th, I was appointed to preach two anniversary sermons, one 
in the morning and the other in the evening, and a local brother 
had to preach at two o’clock. The morning service was power- 
ful, there were more than could get into the chapel, but I was 
sensible they could all hear. In the afternoon I was in the 
pulpit, and assisted. After service we were informed that there 
was a greater number out of doors than in, who could scarcely 
hear a word. I was surprised, for if they had brought me word 
to the pulpit, I should at once have gone and preached out of 
doors. But the matter caused me much grief of mind. There 
was another difficulty—their regular hour was seven o’clock, to 
give time for milking, and its being appointed to-day for six 
o'clock was thought unadvised ; but it having been published in 
print, we agreed to let it remain. So the whole had to be 
retrieved by management. About five o’clock, I and Brother 
J. Pinches went down to the chapel, and found some waiting 
for the evening service. We got forms out into the lane and 
fixed'a preaching-stand, and two praying stations, and at half- 
past five got some of the brethren to commence with singing and 
prayer; and then, at my request, Brother Pinches preached. 
At six we formed two companies, and commenced a ‘praying 
service, which was carried on half an hour with great effect. 
“A great multitude having then arrived, we | called up, and 
commenced the preaching service, which was very powerful. 
After this the collection was made, and the praying companies 
again took up their stations and proceeded with a powerful 
course. On Monday night we held a similar service, and one 
found liberty, and another was in distress.’ A Mr. Rowbotham 
wrote in reference to these services, “Great good has been the 
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result of Brother Bourne’s visit to St. Martin’s Moor. Many 
since then have been converted ; and some lost their burdens 
on that day that were not known of till some days after.” 

Mr. Bourne writes :—‘‘ Two revivals have been set on foot 
by means of meetings held with the assistance of pious praying 
labourers. And in many cases, when a preacher has to preach 
in the open air, he might avail himself of such assistance. 
Suppose he were to take up thirty, or thirty-five minutes, from 
the beginning of the service to the end of the sermon. Two 
companies then, not removing to too great a distance, might 
occupy fifteen, or from that to thirty minutes, as the case might 
be; and then if he chose he might call up again, and conclude 
with a service at the stand. When there is not a sufficient 
number for two companies they form one. Sunday, July 17th; 
Iwas at Congleton camp-mecting. It was a day of much 
labour. The lovefeast in the evening was conducted by 
Brothers Payne and Russell, 2s I had to leave through being 
unwell. A considerable number obtained liberty. 

“The Sabbath afternoon service here begins late, on account of 
the school, and to-day it was proposed to hold street meetings 
in future previous to the chapel service, to get fifteen minutes 
by the preacher appointed in the chapel, or some other. Then 
to have a praying service fifteen or twenty minutes; then call 
up to the stand, exhort a little, invite the people, and go in 
procession, singing all the way to the chapel door, where they 
were to arrive five minutes before preaching time. They were 
to have a timekeeper, as in a camp-mecting, and pious praying 
labourers, without interfering with the school. Some of the 
Macclesfield friends, being present, fixed on holding a similar 
meeting the following Sunday, which was held with great effect, 
as was the Congleton one also. Such meetings, if general, would 
be a blessing to the Connexion. Sunday, 31st, I was at Maccles- 
field, and assisted in holding a street meeting in the afternoon, 
and then preached in the chapel. reached also in the evening. 


August 1st, came to Manchester, and saw Brother Paddison- 
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This circuit is now rising. At half-past twelve set off by the 
railway. I think there were more than a hundred persons drawn 
by one engine. We had many stoppages, but arrived in Liver- 
pool, thirty-six miles, in about two hours and a quarter.” 

These were the days of infancy in railway travelling; the Man- 
chester and Liverpool line had but just been opened. It seemed 
to Mr. Bourne a strange thing to have a hundred persons in one 
train drawn by one engine, and to go thirty-six miles in two 
hours and a quarter. But in these days forty or fifty miles an 
hour is not reckoned an uncommon thing, nor several hundreds 
in one train, drawn by one engine. These are the days of 
mechanical and scientific progress. We remember the first time 
we booked at Manchester to go by rail, which was some time after 
Mr. Bourne’s journey, that we had a ticket that was numbered 
to agree with a certain number of seat in the train; and we 
could only take the seat for which we held the ticket. We 
often wonder how that system would be managed in these days 
of excursion trains and rapid travelling. What changes a 
few years have made in such matters; and what further changes 
may be made ere many more years shall have elapsed. 

Mr. Bourne proceeds :—‘‘ Wednesday, 3rd. About half-past 
six in the morning, set off by steamer from Liverpool for White- 
haven. We had a fine day and many passengers; some of them 
were unsteady. Isat on the foredeck, and there were a great 
many about. Some of them instigated a young woman to come 
and ask me to dance with her. I rose up and strongly reproved 
her for her unsteadiness and immodest conduct, and exhorted her 
to leave off her immoral courses, and think of saying her prayers, 
serving the Lord, and saving her soul. This drew the attention 
of all the multitude, and one set on me on one side, and another 
on another; but I went on with a strong, steady voice showing 
the propriety of serving the Lord. Their perseverance was 
great; put I proceeded, using strong language, yet speaking in 
an agreeable and respectful manner. The music people at- 
tempted to play me down, but my voice was too strong for 
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them; and after wearying themselves they gave it up and went 
to the other end of the vessel. And soon all the people on the: 
foredeck went down and left me, and most of the others went 
towards the other end of the vessel. But I continued, as I 
knew they could hear my voice. At length, having spoken 
strongly of the baptism, and of death, and of judgment, I with. 
all my might preached salvation free for all, declaring that, 
Christ had died for all, and the promises. of God were open to”: 
all, even to those who had been making game. I then kneeled. 
down, prayed, and concluded. It was a great time.” 

We remember hearing Mr. Bourne narrate this story some few 
years after; and he told us one or two things which he has not 
written here. ¥or instance, he said when the young woman 
asked him to dance, he replied sharply, ‘‘ There’ll be no dancing 
in hell!’ At this he said she was startled, but one of the 
company came up and said, ‘‘ How do you know there’s a hell ?”’ 
‘« Because there is!”’ hesaid. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘if I had begun 
to argue the other way, I might, perhaps, have found a diffi- 
culty; but when I used this straightforward, and not the round- 
about, argument, they could not get over me.” 

It will be seen that the straightforward argument, so called, 
was no argument at all, but simply an affirmation; but, in the 
circumstances, we have no doubt Mr. Bourne took the best 
course open to him, and his earnestness and strong and decisive 
language would probably have a salutary effect on some. of 
the passengers. 

He next records particulars respecting his visit to Whitehaven 
and the neighbourhood, and his labours there. He visited many 
families, in company with Mr. W. Garner, who was then labour- 
ing in Whitehaven branch of Hull Circuit. He also held open- 
air services, and preached in’ our various places of worship in 
town and country. He then went to Penrith, by way of 
Cockermouth and Keswick, and he expresses high admiration of 
the scenery on the route. One of the finest views we remember 
to have seen in England is obtained on rising the hill from 
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Keswick, the town of lead pencils. The town lies ina basin, 
on the edge of a fine lake, the background is amphitheatrical 
and covered with evergreens, and the whole scene has a most 
pleasing and imposing appearance. 

On this tour Mr. Bourne visited Alston and Westgate, Allen- 
dale, Middleton-in-Teesdale, Brough, Barnard Castle, Darlington, 
Ripon, and Leeds. As usual he had a great amount of pedes- 
trian, but also, what was less common, some equestrian exercise. 
He visited many families—he mentions that he and Mr. W. 
Sanderson visted forty one forenoon; he preached out of doors 
and in, gave advice to many parties, and saw some good accom- 
plished. 

In the following December he took a tour in Ramsor and 
Burton-on-Trent Circuits, assisted at a chapel opening at 
Tutbury, in the latter station, visited a great many families, 
and preached a great many sermons. In the following month 
he officiated at Alton and Stockport; at the latter town, he 
says, he was called upon to give a lecture to the Sabbath 
School, and that this was the first occasion on which he had had 
to give a lecture, and hence he felt a little strange. He 
attended missionary services at Gee Cross, Styal, Bullock 
Smithy, Flowery Field, and Hyde, and was assisted by Brothers 
Graham and Kaye. He alsoassisted at other services at Butter- 
house Green (now Woodley), at Gately, and at Stockport. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

On Family Visiting—Quotations from Mr. Bourne’s Papers—Foot-note, 
containing an Extract from Wesley’s Journals—Mode of Using the 
Lord’s Prayer—Suggestions for Ministers—Morning Open-air Ser- 
vices—Attending District Meetings, and Labours thereat—How to 
make Business Meetings more Profitable—The Conference of 1832, 
and Labours there—Missionary Speeches at the Conference Camp- 
Meeting—Reading Services—Mr. T. Unsworth, Mr. W. M. Salt, Mr. 
W. Taylor, and Oldham Young Men’s Labours—Consolidation of 
Conference Minutes in 1832; also in 1849, 1860, and 1870—Mr. S. 
Smith sends Mr. Bourne an Encouraging Letter—Remarks on 
Critics and Fault-finders—Quotations from Watts and Blair—Con- 
ference of 1834—Nottingham Circuit, and a Great Disruption therein 
—Mr. Bourne’s Visits and Services—lIllustration of his Habit of 
Early Rising—Anecdote by Mr. James Garner—Extract from Articles 
in the Magazines on Mr. Bourne’s Harly Experience, &c.—Quota- 
tion from Luther in a Foot-note—Foot-note on Different Kinds of 
Religious Experience and Emotions—The Remarkable Case of Mrs, 
Newman, of Cambridge. 

On the subject of family visiting Mr. Bourne often spoke and 

wrote, and some things he has left in his papers on this 

duty we. deem calculated for usefulness and therefore copy 
them. He says:—‘‘ Ministerial family visiting has the broad 
sanction of Heaven. Our Lord visited; and of the apostles it is 
said, in Acts vy. 42, ‘And daily in the temple, and in every 
house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ.’ And 
in Acts xx. 20 the Apostle Paul says, ‘I kept back nothing 
that was profitable unto you; but have showed you, and have 
taught you publicly, and from house to house.’ The system of 
ministerial family visiting has many advantages ; as—1. It gives 
much opportunity to open the Scriptures, cultivate the talents 
of the preacher, and open the deep experience and the nature of 
the warfare. It has been the means of many being convinced 
and converted, of raising some up in the ministry, and strength- 
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ening the faith of the pious praying labourers. 2. Families 
not religious have been stirred up to consideration, and to 
attending the means of grace. 3. Travelling preachers who are 
diligent in this way are more useful than others; the work 
prospers in their hands, the circuits improve, and are able to 
support their preachers and the cause, and such are often in- 
strumental in retrieving circuits run out by others.* On the 
other hand it has been objected—1. That some of the young 
preachers have found it difficult to enter upon such an under- 
taking. True; but all who have attempted it have succeeded ; 
and a preacher not capable of it is not suited to the itinerant 
ministry. 2. Again, it is said that it over-fatigues a preacher. 
True, if he be injudicious; otherwise not. The rule is, speak 
no disagreeable word, pay due attention to the children, say 
something useful, and spend one minute in prayer, usually 
ending with the Lord’s Prayer. In praying, endeavour to get 
fully into faith, but use as little bodily exertion as possible. 
With members, in particular cases, a preacher may employ a 
little more time. 3. Some complain of its not allowing suffi- 
cient time for socicty matters. And on some occasions society 
affairs may so fill up the time as not to give opportunity for 
family visiting. But the industrious preachers so redeem the 
time that such instances are rare. 4. Another objection is that 
it does not allow time for study. But too much time spent in 
solitary study weakens the mind, deadens the faculties, and 
induces slothfulness. On the other hand, the family visiting 
opens a course of study, enlarges the heart, opens the under- 
standing, and gives a more correct acquaintance with the states 





* In Mr. Wesley’s journal for December, 1758, we read respecting 
Colchester: “I found the Society had decreased since L. C. went away ; 
and yet they had full as good preachers; but that is not sufficient. By 
repeated experiments we learn that, though a man preach like an angel, 
he will neither collect, nor preserve a Society which is collected, without 
visiting them from house to house.” And Dr. Chalmers used to say, 
‘A house-going minister makes a church-going people.” 
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of the people. In short, some young preachers say that it 
greatly prepares them for their pulpit duties, assists them in 
their various labours, and makes them better preachers.’ 

Mr. Bourne generally used the Lord’s Prayer in his visits, 
and he advised all the preachers to do so; but he laid stress 
on using it as we have had it given to us, without altering or 
trying: to improve it. He said, the Lord Jesus knew as well 
how to pray as we do, and if we began to try to mend His prayer 
we should only spoil it; and, besides; doing this looked like pre-- 
sumption anda want of reverence. He also used to say, that in 
the Lord’s Prayer we should try to get into faith as fully as in 
using any other prayer, and that we should say it deliberately, 
solemnly, and devoutly, not hurrying as if we wanted to get to 
the end, or as if we thought it only a matter of form or ceremony. 
These. hints might well be considered by those preachers 
who gabble over this beautiful form of prayer as though they 
were running a race against time. The effect on their hearers, 
in such cases, is anything but beneficial. 

In. an old. manuscript Mr. Bourne has left a few further 
remarks on visiting, which may be appended to the foregoing. 
He says, ‘“‘ Ministerial family visiting is of two kinds; general 
and particular. And first of general. Ina Derbyshire circuit I,, 
with the superintendent preacher, visited almost every house in 
the village where we had to preach; and at every house at which 
he prayed he exerted himself very much. After we had done 
visiting, I told him his method of praying in the families would 
not do; that he should exercise all the faith he possibly could, 
but pray in a gentle, easy manner, and with as little bodily 
exertion as possible ; otherwise he would wear himself out. In 
a Yorkshire circuit, one of our highly-respected local preachers 
took me out family visiting. It was a populous place, and we 
had a chapel and a lively society. We visited several of the 
members’ houses, and at some he prayed earnestly, and long, 
and. loud. He and I then went to the bottom of the row of 
buildings and took the houses before us.. I showed him that we” 
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must get into faith as much as we could, but must proceed; 
gently, for if we prayed aloud the people would not receive us}; 
if we used much exertion we should exhaust ourselves; and if. 
we prayed long the people would be tempted to think we were 
keeping them from their work; and we must use no disagreeable. 
word either in speaking or praying. My friend fell in with the 
measure at.once, and we usually spent about a minute in talking 
and.a minute in praying. We were quick in our movements ; 
quick in taking leave and going out. At one house he prayed 
about half a minute, and I followed with the Lord’s Prayer; 
at the next I prayed about half a minute, and he followed with 
the Lord’s Prayer; and so we kept generally changing. We 
paid particular attention to the children, this being a main point 
in family visiting. We prayed in rather more than forty houses. 
Some time after, there broke out such a revival at this. place 
that I heard there were not more than two sermons preached 
there in a fortnight, and some of our people were occasionally 
called up in the night, as well as called from their work in the 
day, to pray with people in distress. A. preacher in general 
family visiting should, if possible, get into mighty faith, but 
should use as little bodily exertion as possible. It was in the 
winter that I and the local preacher prayed in more than forty 
houses, and I had after that to preach at one place just as it 
grew dark, and at another place at eight o’clock; and I felt no 
inconvenience from having gone through the course of minis- 
terial family visiting. 

“Some of our diligent preachers visit, the inhabitants of a 
neighbourhood in the morning, after the over-night preaching; 
and where they find that the Word has taken place, they give 
further instructions. And in some instances a good work has 
opened out in such morning labours. Again, some visit before 
preaching; and this is generally a means. of increasing the 
congregation., And this system can, be carried into effect when 
the preachers cannot be lodged. A preacher may make his 
way to: such place early in the day, visit. the inhabitants, and 
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make all suitable inquiries and arrangements previous to the 
preaching. Each of these systems has its advantages, and one 
or the other, or both, should be constantly in use. A preacher, 
in particular a superintendent, may at times have so many 
circuit matters on hand as may render it difficult for him to get 
time to visit; yet in such case an active minister will at any 
time of the day leave his labours and studies, and visit ten or 
more families, or even twenty or more where the houses stand 
thickly. This he will do in about an hour with little or no 
fatigue to the body, and with such relief to the mind as will 
enable him to return to his business or his studies with renewed 
vigour. An excellent superintendent, who was determined to 
visit, when he could get but little time, went round, opened the 
door of a member’s house, spoke a few words, and passed on 
until he had visited a number; and even this, when he could 
do no more, he found to be edifying. The Lord blessed these 
labours of love. A close course of reading and study has a 
tendency to dull the mind, and an active course of visiting 
digests the study, clears the mind, and promotes the progress of 
study. And preachers have generally experienced that such 
visiting assists them in preaching. 

“The Apostle Paul got numbers to pray for him, that he might 
make known the mystery of the Gospel, and speak as he ought 
to speak. Eph. vi. 18-20. And in this work a travelling 
preacher might engage the prayers of every society in his 
circuit, and might, like the apostles, say, ‘Ye also helping 
together by prayer for us.’ 1 Cor.i.11. Miunisterial family 
visiting is one means of turning many to righteousness, and 
therefore the diligent visitor will have to go through the travail 
in birth, and meet the opposition of the enemy in every way. 
Yet the apostle was stedfast in'the work, for in Acts xx. 20 he 
said, ‘I have showed you, and have taught you publicly, and 
from house to house.’ Some may think that persons accustomed 
to family visiting may do it without trial of mind; but anything 
that is for the glory of God and the good of man ‘can only be 
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accomplished by faith, labour, and sufferings. But practice 
will improve the visitor in waiting on the Lord, and exercising 
faith, and in his addresses and proceedings. But the more 
useful he is the greater will be his conflicts; but the Lord will 
be with him, and will bring him through. And the Scriptures 
say, ‘He that winneth souls is wise ;’ and ‘Let everyone please 
his neighbour for his good to edification.’ If a visitor meet 
with harshness, or even abuse, he must beware of speaking 
unguardedly ; he must still wait on the Lord, and if he can do 
no good, his way will be to hold his peace and pass on. I 
have in some instances met with severe abuse; but in general 
family visiting draws respect. Each visitor has his own way 
of introducing himself and his message; but I generally in a 
respectful way ask about health, and make a few agreeable 
remarks on general topics, and then, as soon as I can, I 
introduce the question, ‘ How are you getting on for heaven?’ 
and proceed to speak of the death of Christ for all, and this 
almost always has a good effect. I also say, ‘The Lord loves 
you all, loves you children; Jesus Christ died for you, and He 
would have you all go to heaven. He would not have one go 
to the bad place. Jesus Christ can hear your prayers, every 
word, when you say your prayers to Him; He can pardon your 
sins, and at last take you to heaven.’ And as soon as I well 
can, I say, ‘Let us have a few words of prayer,’ and kneel 
down and pray in a direct way for the Lord to bless all in the 
house, all the family, all the children, and save all for Jesus. 
Christ’s sake, concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. In some 
instances a class-leader or a local preacher will accompany a 
preacher in his visits, and this is pleasant and may be useful. 
Sometimes much may be done by those who are not travelling 
preachers, by going about among the people in a proper manner 
and in faith. Two going together on Sunday mornings before 
preaching, or on Sunday afternoons or evenings, or even}on 
week-day evenings, as may be convenient, may induce people 
to attend the means of grace, and promote religion in a neigh- 
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bourhood. Sometimes one ‘person may take one side of a 
street and another the other side; and in this way pious leaders, 
local preachers, or even unofficial members of society might 
often do great good, and help the travelling preachers in 
advancing the work of God in their stations.” 

Indeed, it should be borne in mind that the work of soul- 
saving is not the work of any class or order of men exclusively, 
but of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ; and that 
“pure religion and undefiled” requires that’ ‘‘the fatherless and 
widows’? be visited ‘in their affliction”? by others as well as by 
office-bearers. Too often is this important work left to official 
persons, and when it is not very energetically and extensively 

‘performed, complaints arise, and disputations and recriminations 
occur; whereas, if all sincere Christians would acknowledge 
their own obligations, do their own share of work, and frankly 
confess their own shortcomings, more harmony of feeling would 
be secured, and ‘the work of God would be more generally 
and steadily promoted. ‘How much owest thou my Lord?” 
is a question which should be often proposed by each Christian to 
his own soul; and if the answer were carefully considered, and 
then practically rendered, many would find more time for useful 
work in God’s service themselves, and less for criticising the 
conduct of their brethren. ‘‘ Holiness and usefulness ”’ seem to 
have been the motto of Hugh Bourne; and it were well that all 
Primitive Methodists should so far imitate him as to try to be as 
good, and to do as much good if possible in their generation, 
that when they shall in their turn be gathered to their fathers 
it may be said of them, as of him and of David, “‘ He served 
his own generation according to the will of God.” 

In the magazine for 1832 Mr. Bourne gives an account of 
some attempts made to do good by holding open-air services from 
seven to eight o’clock on Sabbath mornings. He points out 
various regulations for their guidance, as—‘‘1. Proceed in the 

“usual way of prayer-meetings, only, when two or three have 
“prayed, let an exhortation of from five to ten minutes be given, 
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‘or a sermon preached from eight or ten to fifteen minutes; but 

not to exceed, unless the case be very extraordinary. 2. Let 
none, except the first, pray more than two or three minutes at 
atime; but, if need be, some may pray twice. 8. Use none 
but kind and respectful expressions, neither in exhortation nor 
‘prayer. 4. Let the meeting be held three-quarters of an hour 
or an hour, as circumstances may warrant. 5. There will be-no 
need for the meetings to be previously given out. 6. Make a 
point of opening as near seven o’clock as possible; let all be 
prompt and punctual in their attendance. 7. If several com- 
panies be formed, more than one meeting may be held at the 
same time. 8. In all, and through all, look for the descending 
of the grace of God through the great atonement, the continued 
outpouring of the Spirit of God, the shedding forth of the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 

Mr. Bourne was in the habit of attending, for many years, most 
of the district meetings, and as the district meeting of Norwich 
District for 1832 was to be held at Lynn, he made his way 
thither by walking stages, by coach, and by steamboat, 
setting out from home a fortnight before the time for holding 
the mecting, that he might call at various circuits by the way 

to see how they were doing. On his journey he visited Ramsor, 
Belper, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, and Boston. During the 
fortnight he visited families, preached to children or adults, 
spoke at missionary meetings, and otherwise rendered his valuable 
aid to the preachers and societies within his reach. The district 
meeting, he says, was the best he had ever attended. The 
imcrease of members was one thousand and twenty, and this 
would considerably enhance his pleasure at the meeting. He 
spent a part of the time in the district meeting in discoursing 
on the mystery of faith, the trials and conflicts of soul-saving 
labours, and in explaining to the delegates the best modes of 
labouring to get forward the work of God. There is no 
doubt his services at district and other official mectings were 
frequently of signal importance in helping good men to better 
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understand the Lord’s work, and inspiring them with zeal and 
energy for its prosecution. Would it not be well if more time 
were devoted at quarterly meetings, district meetings, confer- 
ences, generally, to this kind of discussion, and less time to 
matters of inferior importance? We have a conviction that the 
spiritual condition of the persons present is not always improved 
by the mode in which business is conducted at official meetings, 
nor that impetus given to the work of God in the circuits and 
districts of the Connexion which would be the case if such 
meetings were conducted with more devotional feeling and steady 
waiting on God. ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him.” Coll. iii. 17. Was it not of the business 
meetings of the Church that the Saviour said, ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them?” We fear that in regard to these things there’ 
is some ground for saying, ‘‘The former days were better than 
these.”’ 

On his return journey Mr. Bourne made several calls, and 
assisted at various services in some of the circuits. After 
spending a few days at home, he set off to the Nottingham 
District Meeting, at Burton-on-Trent. And going and returning, 
as well as at the district meeting, he displayed the same zeal, 
and went through the same kind of labour, as in the case just 
described. He next attended the Manchester District Meeting 
at Preston, where there were powerful services and several souls 
brought into liberty. 

The Conference this year (1832) was held at Bradford, and 
Mr. Bourne went thither in the company of his brother James. 
At the Conference camp-meeting Messrs. Petty and Preston 
delivered missionary speeches with good effect; Mr. Bourne, of 
course, took every opportunity of preaching to children, both at 
the great camp-meeting and at other places; and he also 
exhibited his wonted zeal for open-air worship by holding or 
assisting to hold open-air services when the chapel services 
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were going on. He says, ‘‘ The religious services of the Con- 
ference were beneficial to the delegates as well as to others, 
and no doubt the prayers of the societies in general were 
ascending to heaven in behalf of the Conference. And the 
prayers were answered, for a powerful unction attended the 
services, and Bradford Conference is likely to be remembered as 
long as the present generation lasts.” 

In Mr. Bourne’s connexional perambulations he kept open 
both eyes and ears, not only, it must be confessed, but always 
for any good thing that was stirring. Hence he often inserts in 
his journals, and also in the magazines, notices of circuit or 
connexional novelties that he deems calculated to be of interest 
and use if generally made known. In this way he records a 
notice of a reading service held at a camp-meeting in the Bolton 
Circuit, at which he was present in 1832; and also of sucha 
service conducted by Mr. T. Unsworth, of Carrington, in 
Warrington (now Lymm) Circuit, as a substitute for a preaching 
service in a case of disappointment—the reading consisting 
chiefly of notices of the work of God which had lately appeared 
in the magazine. He likewise mentions an ante-missionary 
meeting service held in the streets at Northwich at the instance 
of one of our connexional worthies, W. M. Salt, Esq., of Preston 
Brook, a particular friend of our own, and ‘‘a succourer of 
many” in the ministry for the last half-century. Mr. W. 
Taylor, then labouring at Oldham, had told Mr. Bourne of a 
successful kind of service held in the open-air by the young 
people of that town on Sabbath mornings, which we may say, 
in passing, was prelusive of those excellent services the young 
people of Oldham have since, under the name of revival and 
mission bands, been in the habit of rendering to their circuits. 
A notice of this is entered in his journals. 

Mr. Bourne was authorised by the Conference this year to 
re-consolidate the Minutes, which had been first consolidated 
four years before, incorporating of course all new rules passed 
since then, and omitting such as had in the same time been 
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‘repealed. This work took a considerable portion of time, but 


‘he diligently attended to it, and brought it out distinguished, 
as was to be expected, by clearness, simplicity, and brevity. 
We may add the next consolidation was made in 1849, seventeen 
years later, by Mr. J. Flesher, then the excellent connexional 
editor; and since that date two other consolidations have taken 
place, one in 1860, by Messrs. W. Garner, J. Petty, and W. 
Antliff; and the other in 1870, by Messrs. W. Lister, G. Lamb, 
J. Garner, P. Pugh, 8. Antliff, and R. Smith, with the aid of 
the inspection and suggestions of Messrs. M. Lupton, W. Garner, 
W. Harland, W. Antliff, T. Bateman, and T. Gibson. 

The Conference of 1833 was held at Sunderland, but we have 
no notice of it at hand in Mr. Bourne’s papers. 

In the early part of 1834 Mr. 8. Smith wrote from Preston a 
gratifying account of the good which the articles on a present 
salvation, inserted in the magazine, were effecting in that part ; 


and to Mr. Bourne this testimony from such a man as Mr. 


Smith, coupled with similar ones from other brethren, was 
highly encouraging. And while it is gratifying to any writer to 
find his services appreciated, one may hazard a guess that there 
are few who ever more appreciated a kindly word as a stimulus 
to continued and increased labour than did Mr. Bourne. Critics 
in abundance there are—for are they not plentiful as autumn 


‘leaves ?—who can find all sorts of fault with a writer, sometimes 


without rhyme or reason; but those of a kindly heart, who. can 
occasionally sce something to applaud, and do not entertain any 
morbid fear of damaging the writer by venturing to signify 
their approval, are almost as scarce as hailstones in August. 
The trade of criticism, of censure, of censoriousness, is easily 
learnt and extensively patronised. He must be a noodle, indeed, 
who cannot criticise; and he must be a Solon or a Solomon who 
can always please the critics. But the fact that ordinary 
criticising requires so little brains, and is so extensively 
practised by incompetent amateurs, should make respectable 
men chary of the company and of the habits of the general 
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run of fault-finders, and supply an additional stimulus to really 
competent critics to deal fairly and honourably by all worthy 
“scribes. 

Mr. Bourne, then, we say, was, like other writers, often ex- 
posed to banter and sarcasm—indeed, is yet, for posthumous 
picking and carping at our betters is not quite out of fashion; 
but a friendly word occasionally dropped on his ear, and seemed 
somewhat to relieve the ordinary monotony of his literary 
labours. Dr. Watts says: ‘‘ Where an author has many beauties 
consistent with virtue, piety, and truth, let no little critics exalt 
themselves and shower down their ill-nature.”?” But even if 
““beauties” are few, if what is written is characterised by piety, 
truth, and virtue, we think the critics should still ‘stand in 
awe and sin not;” and so far as Hugh Bourne was concerned, 
such qualities were always conspicuous in his compositions. Dr. 
Blair says: ‘‘ All that can possibly be required of language igs 
to convey our ideas clearly to the minds of others, and, at the 
same time, in such a dress as, by pleasing and interesting them, 
shall most effectually strengthen the impressions which we seek 
to make. When both these ends are answered, we certainly 
accomplish every purpose for which we use writing and dis- 
course.” Now, that Hugh Bourne’s words conveyed his ‘‘ ideas 
clearly to the minds of others’’ we never heard questioned; and 
if the colloquial style which, by nature, by education, by pre- 
ference, he was led to employ was not always the most 
“‘pleasing,’’ we think he should not be severely dealt with on 
this account, should not be made ‘‘an offender for a word,” or 
for his words; but, crediting him with his actual motives, we 
should (allow for the excrescences on the oak and) be thankful 
for what God did and said by him so many years for the good 
of souls and the honour of the Church. 

In 1834 Mr. Bourne attended the greater number of the 
seven district meetings, with pleasure and profit, the one to 
himself and the other to the districts, and then buckled on his 
‘harness afresh for the Conference, which was held this time in 
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the Midland metropolis, now attaining a respectable position 
among us as a people—Birmingham. 

Mr. Bourne took his accustomed part, both in the delibera- 
tions of this Conference and in its varied and multiplied reli- 
gious services. And, as usual, he rejoiced to see that the 
Connexior. was found, on an examination of the various reports 
of the circuits, missions, and institutions, to be in a healthful 
and thriving condition. 

Between the Conference of 1834 and that of 1835, which 
was held at Tunstall, he paid visits to various parts of the 
Connexion, and among others to the Nottingham Circuit, in which 
at that time the writer was stationed. It was our unhappiness 
to have a very hasty and injudicious superintendent, and also the 
circuit had in it several troublesome officials, who for years had 
carried things with a high hand, and by means of caballing kept 
the circuit under theirrule, and set many ‘‘good men and true” 
at defiance. The result was that a serious disruption occurred 
in 1834, when some twenty officials and three hundred members 
left the Connexion. Several chapels and rooms were also 
alienated from us, and to all appearance the station for a time 
was on the verge of ruin. However, by the good hand of God 
upon us, the battle was turned to the gate, and at the March 
Quarter-day of 1835 we reported a nett increase for the year, 
after filling up all vacancies, of one hundred and twenty-three 
members. In Mr. Bourne’s journals for the time, published in 
the large magazine, he dilates with considerable emphasis on 
these matters; he speaks strongly on the ‘‘ tea and rum party,” 
who had caused the secession, and also in jubilant strains of the 
plessed work which thereafter broke out, and which produced the 
result above indicated. He and Mr. J. Hallam were a deputa- 
tion from the general committee at the time of trouble, and 
his cautious and wise conduct and counsels aided much the 
re-establishment of discipline and harmony when the circuit was 
just recovering from the throes of convulsion, and no one could 
tell what a day would bring forth. In consequence of his 
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repeated visits to the station we had a favourable opportunity 
of acquiring an intimate knowledge of his character and capa- 
bilities, and the result was in our case, as in that of many 
others, the more we knew him the more we revered and honoured 
him. 

As an illustration of his habit of early rising we may here 
mention that as the Conference of 1836 was appointed to be 
held at Lynn, in Norfolk, he, his brother, and Mr. Hallam 
had to pass through Nottingham. He and his brother stayed a 
night with our old friend Mr. J. Spencer, and Mr. Hallam 
shared our bed. The coach—there was no railway there then— 
had to leave Nottingham at five in the morning, and accordingly 
I accompanied my friend Hallam to the office in the market- 
place to be in time for that. But on our reaching the market- 
place we discovered the brothers Bourne already perched on the 
top of the coach, though it was not five o’clock, nor were the 
horses attached. How long the brothers had been sitting I did 
not ascertain; but the first words Mr. Bourne uttered on our 
arrival were a reproof of John Hallam’s conduct in splitting 
hairs. Mr. Bourne did not believe in hair-splitting as to time 
when he had engagements pending or duties to fulfil. 

Mr. James Garner told us that on one occasion, when 
Mr. Bourne was at his house at Preston and had to leave 
by rail the next morning about eight o’clock, he could not 
be satisfied without getting up about four o’clock, and being 
ready to start about two hours before the time. He was 
extremely careful to be in time, and, perhaps, went too far in 
that direction, as sometimes he would lose time by being too 
soon for fear of losing it by being too late. It could not be said 
of him, as Mr. Dale says of the late John Angell James, of 
Birmingham, that for fifty years he never entered the pulpit a 
minute before or a minute behind the time to begin a service. 
But ‘every man in his own order.” 

During the years 1834 and 1835 Mr. Bourne published some 
excellent pieces of divinity in the magazines, and a short 
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extract here from one or two may not be objectionable. Speak- 
ing of his own religious experience, he says: ‘‘ When the love. 
of God was first shed abroad in my heart, I wished to com- 
municate it to all mankind; but I had not Christian fellowship. 
with any one. The ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ by a lady, fell 
into my hands. I was pleased with the book; but thought the 
philosophic reasoning might. have been more conclusive, and 
that’ justification by faith should have been more prominently: 
setiforth. My attention was roused; I got other volumes, but 
justification by faith was wanting. This affected me much, and. 
L thought if the evidences had been made to bear fully upon 
justification by faith, more souls might have been converted: to. 
God: And with these views and feelings I conceived it to be 
my duty to qualify myself for writing on the evidences of. 
Christianity. So here, at. unawares, I entered.on an ample field. 
of labour. I had to enlarge my knowledge of natural philosophy 
and astronomy, so as more properly to set. forth the works. of 
God, and this would require extensive reading; as also to get 
a more extensive and correct: knowledge of geography, and. in. 
particular of the countries named in Scripture. Also tracing: 
the prophecies in their fulfilment would require a: great range 
of historical reading, both ancient and modern. I had like- 
wise to study grammar and composition, and to acquire 
some knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages. And of 
the Scriptures, with the Eastern usages and customs, I had to 
get a correct knowledge. It would now have been useless for 
anyone to dissuade me from reading and study. As my labours 
were intended fully to centre in the conversion of sinners to 
God, I read much about revivals and conversions, and laboured 
to.so clearly understand the nature and. manner of faith as to be 
able to lay it down, not only so as to be easily understood, but.so 
that it could hardly be misunderstood. But on this point the 
commentaries, sermons, and treatises that professed to explain 
the nature of faith usually left me as they found me. But 
Providence led me to an acquaintance, with certain Methodists, 
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who hada knowledge of these things; and notwithstanding: 
some whimsical notions, they were: of great use in teaching me 
the way of faith and the doctrine of a present salvation. At 
length I ventured to do away with some whimsical notions: 
by explaining the passages of Scripture on which they were 
founded; and my knowledge of Hebrew and Greek was here 
of great service. When these people avoided notions, they. 
applied the Scriptures in a plain way ; while I, full of commen-- 
taries, seldom applied Scripture except in a commentary way.. 
They took Scripture more as it is written; I almost constantly 
turned it into a commentary channel, and could not well bear 
some passages if they were taken in their plain native sense. I 
made it a point to overargue people, but these people taught me 
that: I must deal gently with those who had not yet found the 
Lord; that. I must try to ‘ win souls,’ not to merely out-talk. 
them; that I must exercise faith, and try to bring down the 
power of God, the unction of the Holy One, as without this 
the words would not have the proper effect. They showed me 
that the grace of God was necessary to restrain the power of the 
tempter, to cause the Word to take root, and to bring up the 
penitent into liberty. And though what they told me seemed 
rational and Scriptural, yet it rather touched my root of pride, 
asmy commentary knowledge would not help me in the least. The 
aged man who talked most to me told me that I knew much, and 
perhaps I had better be content; as if I got to know more of, 
these things I should prove that ‘In much wisdom is. much 
grief; and hethatincreaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,” Eccles.. 
i. 18; and that if I must go further, I should frequently have to 
go through much sorrow, great exercises of mind, and great dis- 
tress of soul. But I said, ‘Let me know, if it kills me.’ Further, 
information on waiting on the Lord, and going into the travail for 
souls; on the force of temptation and standing fast in the trial ; 
on believing down the grace and power of God on people around ; 
on speaking gently, especially under temptation; on there being 
atime to keep silence as well as a time to:speak; on bringing 
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people up out of the pit of darkness and unbelief by exercising 
powerful faith; on getting into the way of letting my faith 
centre or rest, and on various other matters, was from time to 
time supplied. 

‘Tn a short time I began to be cured of my habit of trying to 
overtalk people; and then I tried to bring religion gently on in 
conversation, and soon to bring sinners into liberty in conversation 
preaching. Having succeeded in one case, I grew more earnest 
and confident; and I learnt to weep with them that weep, and 
to rejoice with them that rejoice.* This made a difference in 
my way of family visiting, in my way of talking to the members 
who were low in religion, and in many things; and I found it 
was good for me that I had been afflicted. I got into what 
seemed to me a new course, and laid open the sorrowful part of 
religion as well as the joyful part. But some people took 
objection to this, talked much of happy feelings, and of getting 
beyond the reach of temptation; so that sometimes prejudice 
was raised against me, and people would hardly look at me. 
But when I could get them to converse with me, such persons 
would often say they did better in talking with me than with 
those of the joyful sort; for the talk of the joyful people filled 
them with darkness and made them miserable; but the talk 
with me about sorrows and trials of faith filled them with joy. 
I showed them this latter was through the descent of the grace 
of God, brought down by the exercise of faith. I told them 
that the children of God mentioned in Scripture had sufferings, 
and that even Isaiah, who others had told them was exempt, 
said, ‘Look away from me; I will weep bitterly ; labour not to 
comfort me.’ Isaiah xxii. 4. I offered that if they would find 
a person in Scripture, whose experience was noticed, who did 





* “Tf”? says Luther, “‘we were not exercised outwardly by tyrants 
with force and subtlety, and inwardly with terrors and fiery darts of the 
devil, Paul would be as obscure to us as he was in times past to the whole 
world, and is yet to our adversaries,” 
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not know sorrow,* I would give up the point. One of them 
immediately fixed on Job; and I said, ‘ You have chosen well; 
for he was a perfect man—the Lord said so.’ But she was 
surprised at her own choice, and this swept away that notion 
from her family. 

‘After all, I found it difficult to relinquish my commentary 
knowledge, and my close application to commentary studies ; 
_ but by-and-by I found experience better than theory in bringing 
on the work of God. With regard to preaching I had an 
almost unconquerable reluctance.’ Indeed, though at times I 
had good openings, and success in the conviction and conversion 
of sinners, still I could hardly be reconciled to it. But my 
acquaintances were the means of removing my objections. And 
one of them gave me this advice—namely, always to bring the 
pure Gospel into the pulpit, and nothing but the pure Gospel, so 
far as I knew it. He remarked that I should have enough to 
do to fight the devil (that is, to wrestle against and withstand 
temptation) without bringing rubbish into the pulpit. And he 
further observed that if there were any trying matter among 





* It will be noticed that Mr. Bourne belonged to a class of good men 
who seem to live much in the spirit of the seventk chapter of Romans, and 
so far as joyful feelings are concerned, only occasionally cross the line 
into the eighth. They oftener are heard exclaiming, ‘‘O wretched man!” 
than “In all these things we are more than conquerors!” Jt would not 
answer for such to live by feeling or by sight; they must “live by faith.” 
And though much depends on temperament, much also depends on 
temptation, and much on the views of the purity of the Divine law and 
the heinousness of sin which such good men entertain, and on their 
having fellowship with Christ in His sufferings, and carrying the burden 
of the Word of the Lord, and going into spiritual travai? for souls. The 
difference among deeply pious men in these matters is a good psychological 
study. Some seem to be almost always on the mount of transfiguration, 
sharing the glory of the encompassing cloud, and whenever you meet 
them their very countenances seem to be singing the doxology; while 
others are almost always at Bochim, and their presence seems to challenge 
you to “ weep with those who weep.” ‘One star differeth from another 
star in glory.” 


ha 
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the people at any place, my way must be not to touch upon it 
in the pulpit, but to keep to the pure Gospel, and get the grace 
or power of God down among the people; and if that did not 
put things to rights, I could not do it by interfering with the 
matter in the pulpit, but by so interfering I might do much 
mischief, This advice was sound, and I haye had to thank God 
for it. Ihave often witnessed the evil of pulpit prostitution, 
. or bringing rubbish into the pulpit. JI have known preachers 
injure their own usefulness, and do more harm in this way than 
several could recover in along time. In regard to talking to 
penitents, the advice I received was not to speak of the joys of 
religion, or of happy feelings, nor even smile in a mourner’s 
presence ; for to talk of joyful feelings to those under sorrow 
gives the enemy an advantage—he will press them down often 
more and more, and make them believe they are like nobody 
else, and that the Lord will not think them worth saving. 

*« Among the numerous instances of the wisdom of the course 
recommended, and of the power of faith, I may mention the 
following :—Being in Cambridge in 1828 I was told by Mr. 
Batty, the superintendent preacher, of a Mrs. Newman in the 
city who was in a low unbelieving way, and whom many had 
visited, but without bringing her up at all. Brother Batty 
requested me to visit her, and though I felt the weight of the ‘case 
I went. After the introduction, I sat down in the house, perhaps 
as low and sad as Mrs. N. herself. But she soon began to detail 
her trials, sorrows, and distresses. I joined issue with her, and 
gave a detail of mine, and among other things stated that I had 
had to preach when I appeared to have no evidence of being in the 
way to heaven, and seemed but a hair’s-byeadth off black despair 
—yea, at times when I could scarcely believe a word in the Bible ; 
that I was frequently tempted to wish I had never been born, 
&e. We both went on with zeal, till at last she yielded, and 
admitted I had suffered as much as she, and she thought rather 
more. I now ventured to say that even at the lowest she had 
a desire to love righteousness and hate wickedness ; as I thought 
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this was as easy asI could go. Butshe started as if I had 
thrown fire at her. So as quickas I could I drew off to general 
talk, until by little and little she could bear to say a little on 
the main point. She at length admitted she had a good desire ; 
and then the force of temptation being somewhat overcome, we 
went a little further. She at last acknowledged the good desire 
was from the Lord, and we talked freely on this. Brother Batty 
and I were waiting on the Lord all the time. And from one 
degree of faith to another we rose, till Mrs. Newman rose as 
well as we; and finally she was fully set free from her unbelief 
and fears, and henceforth she held on her way, and at last died 
a very happy death and got safely to heaven. Now, if I had 
not taken the course I did, she could hardly have been brought 
out of the horrible pit, out of the miry clay; and this case shows 
the importance of having an experimental acquaintance with the 
work of faith and the way of dealing with different classes of 
people, so as to suit their several cases, and be a help and not @ 
hindrance to them, in working out their souls’ salvation.” 





eae 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 

1835 to 1842—Increasing Infirmities—Superannuation—“ The Golden 
System ”’—Principle of Action—Foot-note, containing Illustrations 
of Voluntaryism—Mr. Bourne’s Annuity—His Total Abstinence 
Labours—Dr. A. Clarke and Mr. J. Wesley Quoted—Cost of Intoxicat- 
ing Drinks—An old Author quoted in Fost-note—Mr. Bourne’s Corres- 
pondence on this Subject—Letter to Rev. G. Lamb on Sanctification 
—An Article on same Subject quoted from the Magazine—Mr. 
Petty’s Memoir referred to—Some Observations on Several Cognate 
‘Questions of Theology, and the Views of Messrs. Wesley, Watson, 
Count Zinzendorf, and others, on Entire Sanctification—Mr. Bourne 
Revered the Authority of Mr. Wesley much, but of the Bible more. 

“We have little that is unusual to note in Mr. Bourne’s history 
-during the years 1835 to 1842. He attended to his editorial 
work with the same zest, and performed other official duties with 
the same promptitude and simplicity as ever. His visits to the 
various district meetings which he was appointed to attend, and 
the part he took in the Conferences, were characterised by the 
same devoutness of spirit, the same profound concern for the 
welfare of the Connexion, the same consecration of his powers to 
the glory of God, that had for many long years commanded the 
confidence, the admiration, the love, the veneration of his fellow- 
labourers in the cause. Of course, years were beginning to tell 
upon his energies, and as he approached the grand climacteric of 
human life, the threescore years and ten, his brethren and sons 
in the Gospel began to apprehend that he must soon be relieved 
of his onerous duties and responsibilities, and that measures 
anticipatory of this event behoved to be considered. But, for 
himself, he seemed little conscious of what was obvious to others, 
and the idea of relinquishing any of his ‘‘ loyed employ ”’ 
perhaps scarcely found an entrance into his mind. His ardent 
love of labour, what might be called his voracity, his greediness 
of work, appeared unabated ; and it was a delicate thing to so 
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much as hint to him that he must expect erelong to be suc- 
ceeded in his editorial office by another man. It is believed 
that if the matter had not been introduced by others, he would 
have laboured on for several succeeding years before he would 
have requested the superannuation which was granted him by 
the Conference of 1842. 

His visits to various parts of the Connexion were still con- 
tinued as opportunity was afforded; and anything that trans- 
pired in one part or another affecting the weal of Zion was 
carefully observed, and if likely, in his judgment, to be condu- 
cive to general advantage, it commanded at once his influential 
and energetic support. This may be illustrated by a reference 
to what was called the ‘“‘ Golden System,” of which he prided 
himself in being, if not the author, at any rate the principal 
patron and promoter. 

This system commenced at Wootton Bassett, Brinkworth 
Circuit, and was an experiment for the reduction of chapel 
debts, by securing at one anniversary promises by friends to beg 
or to give certain sums of money towards the collections of the 
next. Mr. Bourne found on a visit to the Brinkworth Circuit 
that this scheme had been inaugurated there with considerable 
success, and it was quite in harmony with his antecedents that he 
should warmly espouse it as being fraught with promise of good, 
and accelerate its onward march by all the momentum his 
tongue, pen, and position could yield. Very shortly articles 
began to stud the pages of the magazine with the heading ‘‘ The 
Golden System ;” and as one circuit after another resolved to 
try the plan, and on trying it found it successful, reports multi- 
plied of the grand and golden results of this fresh scheme for 
raising the ‘‘ sinews of war’’ in our camp; and the face of the 
venerable Hugh Bourne was lighted up with unaccustomed glee 
as preachers and people recounted to him, by lip or pen, their 
varying successes in this Primitive Methodist E7 Dorado. It was 
found, as might have been argued @ prior, that the mechanics of 
the Connexion for raising more money for the support of chapels, 
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schools, missions, and other agencies were in working order, and 
that the chief thing wanting was the necessary dynamics. In 
other words, that the machinery was there if the motive power 
could be found. And what sometimes cannot be effected on any 
other principle may be within the compass of Christian expe- 
diency; or what mere rational conviction fails to achieve, 
novelty, or excitement, or sympathy may accomplish. ‘‘ Heat,” 
says Professor Tyndall, “‘is a principle of motion; or, in other 
words, motion is heat in another form ;’”? and whether in physics 
the dictim may absolutely hold good or not, in morals it seldom 
fails. When George Stephenson startled a fellow-traveller by 
saying the sun was propelling his locomotive, he spoke the 
words of science; for the heat of the sun embodied and embedded 
in the fossilised forests of former ages is, we are told, the 
principle that finds for the contents of the vast coal-cellars of 
the globe such great and continuous demand. And so the 
ardour of truly Christian enterprise and effort may, in general, 
be readily traced not so much to philosophical reasoning or con- 
yiction as to that principle of warmth, of devout and generous 
emotion, which, whatever immediate causes may evolve it, and 
with whatever human frailty it may be alloyed, has its origin 
in the Fountain of all light, love, and spiritual influence—‘“‘ the 
Sun of Righteousness’? which has arisen upon the world ‘ with 
healing in His wings!” 

Secing this moving power in operation in this instance— 
the “Golden System”? movement—was to Mr. Bourne a cause 
of devout and rejoicing thankfulness, and all the Connexion was 
invited to share his sympathy and joy, as the joy of Raeve=, and 
as if the corn and wine had been increased.* 


* The “Golden System” is buf one of the manifold forms which, in 
the Primitive Methodist Connexion, the voluntary principle—or what 
Dr. Chalmers would perhaps have designated ‘‘voluntaryism ad intra,’ 
im contradistinction to voluntaryism ad extra—has at various times 
assumed. Other specimens have occurred under the names of the penny 
movement, the farthing meeting, Christmas-trees, bazaars, soirées, fruit 
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As already intimated, the Conference held at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1842 deemed it right to place Mr. Bourne on the list of 
superannuated preachers, and to grant him an annuity of twenty- 
five pounds a year from three funds—the Book-room, the Con- 
ference, and the Circuits’ Assistant Sick Preachers’ Funds—in 
equal proportions of eight pounds six shillings and eightpence 
each. There was no fund then in existence specially for 
superannuated preachers, as is at present the case, or else, no 
doubt, his annuity would have been charged on that. The 
« Benevolent? Fund, alias the “Beneficent” Fund, was subse- 
quently established to provide for the support of ‘‘ worn-out” 
preachers and of widows, and more recently of orphans. The 
allowance to Mr. Bourne was deemed, no doubt, as much as, 
in the circumstances of the funds and in harmony with the 
financial economy practised in the Connexion, could be paid ; 
_ and we have no reason to suppose he was at all dissatisfied 
therewith ; but looked at in ‘the light of other days,” it will 
doubtless be regarded as unworthy of the Connexion, and far 
below the reasonable claims of such a man. For Mr. Bourne 
was not an ordinary superannuated preacher ; his position and 
claims were special and extraordinary. He had dug the founda- 
tions of the building, had done much and heavy work in rearing 
the superstructure, and at little cost to any party but himself 
had accomplished a marvellous amount of service in connection 
with the erection and extension of the Primitive Methodist 
Church. He had laboured for its interests while some who 
fixed his annuity were yet in their cradles, if even they were 
ae 
banquets, knife-and-fork teas, tea-meetings, tea-parties, breakfast meet- 
ings, coffee suppers, special efforts, Christmas singing, singing for 
Jesus, free-will offerings, concerts, charity sermons, school sermons, 
chapel sermons, anniversary sermons, half-yearly anniversaries (?), recitals, 
examinations, sewing meetings, Dorcas meetings, envelope contributions, 
benevolent societies, foundation services, class moneys, ticket moneys, 
quarterly collections, circuit fund collections, pew rents, contingent fund 
collections, conference fund collections, &c., &c. 
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born; and with a restless activity, an indomitable heroism, a 
quenchless zeal, and an unparalleled self-abnegation, he had for 
some four decades concentrated all his powers and aims on its 
establishment and consolidation. For many years he had prose- 
cuted his toils not only without cost to the Connexion, but at great 
cost to himself; and not only had he supported himself, but he 
had liberally supported other workers out of his own hard-earned 
private resources. His editorial duties he had fulfilled from 1818 
to 1842, andin a multiplicity of ways had laid the Connexion 
under great and permanent obligations to him. The amount 
of his allowance, therefore, at seventy years of age was not 
remarkable for its extravagance, and if the Conference had been 
able, no doubt it would have been willing to make his annuity 
more respectable. 

During the ten years that he survived his superannuation he 
would only draw from the funds of the denomination, according 
to the above arrangement, some two hundred and fifty pounds 
—a small acknowledgment of the claims he had to support and 
recompense.* It should be added, however, that by the allow- 
ance to which he was entitled from the Preachers’ Friendly 
Society this sum was doubled, so that considering his bachelor- 
hood, frequency of absence from home, and the abstemious and 
economical habits to which he was accustomed, he would not 
suffer much inconvenience from the smallness of his income. 
Indeed, so far as his personal wants were concerned he would 
have been “passing rich” on his ‘fifty pounds a-year,” but, 
unhappily, he soon had to devote a portion of his income to the 
aid of his unfortunate brother, who became in his declining 
years grievously embarrassed ; and, what was also very painful, 
to the relief of a chapel at Burslem for which he was a trustee. 
These two claims upon his limited resources had an embittering 
effect on his later years; and what he suffered in mind—being 





* We believe some addition was made to his annuity a year or two 
before his decease. 
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much more than what he suffered in estate—he would disclose 
to none but his God, as none but his God could adequately 
support him under the trial. 

When the Conference passed the resolution by which he 
was placed on the retired list, it was also resolved or 
understood that he should be at perfect liberty to employ his 
time in visiting different parts of the Connexion and taking 
service therein according to his own discretion. Accordingly, 
we soon find him moving hither and thither, as ‘‘his custom 
was,’ in pursuit of his one grand aim, the salvation and 
edification of souls and the glory of God. 

But it will have been observed that Mr. Bourne was not one 
of those whose rigid regard for custom, usage, or precedent is 
such as to render them the slaves of routine, or to require them 
to stereotype all their proceedings in some constitutional or 
conservative mould; but while he was pre-eminently anxious to 
conserve every existing good thing in faith or practice, he was 
equally disposed to ‘‘add to his” present “faith”? additional 
“‘ virtue,’ and to follow on to know ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report,” and to always abound ‘‘in the 
work of the Lord,” being ‘‘ ready to every good word and work,” 
and ‘‘ going on to perfection,” both in adopting fresh plans for 
useful effort and efficiently working such plans when adopted. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that shortly after his super- 
annuation, when it might have been supposed he would want 
repose, he was found entering energetically into the temperance 
movement, and perambulating the country to preach temperance 
sermons, deliver temperance addresses, or take the chair at 
temperance gatherings. Whether or not he believed that what 
in this movement ‘‘ was new was not true,” at any rate he be- 
lieved that ‘‘ what was truewasnotnew.” Hence, regarding total 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages as both an ancient and a. 
Scriptural practice, the novelty of the modes adopted for pro- 
moting and extending it did not repel, but rather attracted 
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him; and now he became, besides being a total abstainer, a 
teetotal preacher, or a preacher of total abstinence. In his 
' temperance discourses—as if to secure scope enough for his 
remarks, and to show how broad a basis of Scripture temperance 
principles might boast—he commonly read and expounded, at 
the same service, as many as eight or nine different texts. This 
practice did not come under the head of “‘ piece-sermoning,’’ to 
which he was known to have a strong antipathy, but it was 
very much like “ piece-texting;’’ and for this he had in his 
latter days a strong predilection. At Oxford, when opening the 
new chapel; at Broad Town, in Brinkworth Circuit; at 
Durham; at Preston, the stronghold of teetotalism, where, 
indeed; the somewhat barbarous name was coined; in the 
Reading Circuit; at High Wycombe; at Nottingham, Lynn, 
and other Conferences; and at various other places, and on 
numerous occasions, the venerable old man was heard lifting up 
his voice, indoors and out, in denunciation of strong drink and 
its patrons, and in behalf of entire abstinence therefrom and of 
its promoters. He sometimes used expressions to which 
objection might very reasonably have been raised; but on the 
’ whole what he said was reasonable, Scriptural, and very good. 
When he denounced ‘ strong drink and the prince of the power 
of the air’’ in a not unnatural collocation, he intended it to be 
seen that the one was nearly related to the other, and that he 
who would escape from the thrall of the latter must avoid the 
use of the former. He subscribed to Dr. A. Clarke’s sentiment, 
in his notes on 1 Peter y. 8, in which he says, ‘If you swallow 
strong drink down, the devil will swallow you down. Strong = 
drink is not only the way to the devil, but the devil’s way into 
you.”’ Nor was he departing from Primitive Methodism in advo- 
cating the temperance cause—for did not even John Wesley the 
same? Who can read his sermon on “‘ The Use of Money” with- 
out being struck with his advanced views on the drink question ? 
Or who can doubt that if he had lived in our day he would 
have taken a foremost place among the advocates of total 
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abstinence? What can be stronger against the liquor traffic 
than his scathing words? especially, of course, referring to 
spirituous liquors, which he calls “liquid fire,” and which 
Robert Hall called “liquid fire and distilled damnation.” Of 
the dealers in these things, as well as of their manufacturers, he 
says, ‘They are poisoners general. They murder His Majesty’s 
subjects by wholesale; neither does their eye pity or spare ; 
they drive them to hell like sheep. And what is their gain ? 
Is it not the blood of these men? Who, then, would envy their 
large estates and sumptuous palaces? A curse is in the midst 
of them. The curse of God cleaves to the stones, the timber, 
the furniture of them! ‘The curse of God is in their gardens, 
their walks, their groves; a fire that burns to the nethermost 
hell! Blood, blood is there; the foundation, the floor, the 
walls, the roof, are stained with blood! And canst thou hope, 
O thou man of blood, though thou art ‘clothed in scarlet and 
fine linen, and farest sumptuously every day’—canst thou hope 
to deliver down thy fields of blood to the third generation? 
Not so; for there is a God in heaven; therefore thy name shall 
soon be rooted out. Like as those whom thou hast destroyed, 
body and soul, ‘thy memorial shall perish with thee.’”” Mr. 
Wesley excepts from his scathing condemnation such as prepare 
and sell these things as medicine only, though he asks, ‘‘ Who 
are they?” and roundly asserts that but for the unskilfulness 
of medical practitioners, little occasion would there be for these 
articles, even as medicine. 

Mr. Bourne, in his most vehement moments, never said 
stronger things than these, and it would be difficult to find 
among modern orators on temperance platforms, or among 
modern authors of temperance literature, anything so strong; 
and yet those who would never call John Wesley a fanatic on 
this question are sometimes ready to call such as tread in his 
steps and imitate his language by a no more respectable name. 
But was not Mr. Bourne justified—are not others justified who 
raise their voice against the drink traffic and the drinking 
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habits of these times? One hundred millions a year are said to 
be spent in this kingdom in strong drinks. The licensed 
victuallers pride themselves on paying twenty-five millions a year 
into the national exchequer as duty, taxes, or other imposi- 
tions—a sum equal to one-third of the whole revenue of the 
kingdom, and more than sufficient to pay the interest of the 
national debt. Hardly one-fifth so much is spent on tea and 
coffee as is spent on alcoholic liquors. And when the physio- 
logical, pathological, financial, moral, and religious aspects of 
the temperance question are studied—when men consider the 
insanity, the pauperism, the crime, the ten thousand social and 
national evils resulting from the intemperance of the land, 
surely it isin keeping with the principles of Christianity that 
ministers and members of all the churches should stand boldly 
forth in the van of this movement—one of the most philan- 
thropic movements of the times—one which is far more 
important indeed than the anti-slavery movement which rallied 
round its flag the noblest spirits of the last generation of 
Englishmen and many of the grandest patriots of the present : 
generation of Americans.* Under such convictions Mr. Bourne 
was prepared to take his share of the ridicule, the opposition, 
the labour, and the expense involved in propagating temperance 
principles; thus aiding in removing one of the most formidable 
obstacles out of the way of the Gospel of Christ, and facilitating 
the spread of sobriety, of health, of morality, of commercial 
prosperity, and of practical Christianity among his fellowmen 
at home or abroad. So full was his heart of this work that his 
correspondence, as well as his conversation and his preaching, 
was now largely devoted to it. Hence we find in letters to the 





* An old writer says quaintly, but truthfully, “ Wine brings drunken 
joy but sober sorrow; it sends little troubles out at the window, but 
brings the greatest in at the door; it makes the head heavy and the 
purse light. Liquor is a poison, and therefore poisonous in its influence ; 
it makes grey hairs foolish, and men dull, stupid, and childish before their 
time.” 
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Revs. G. Stansfield, G. Lamb, and T. Russell, and also to the 
late Revs. T. Morgan and M. Lee, he dwells freely on his 
teetotal sermons and other labours in various circuits and 
districts; and he particularly notices that the progress of the 
work of God is generally in a ratio with the encouragement 
given by the preachers and other officials to the temperance 
eause. Some of his calculations, as we have previously 
remarked, are not thoroughly sound; but his sincerity and 
zeal are never open to question. 

On the 21st of January, 1843, Mr. Bourne wrote the 
following letter to the Rey. G. Lamb, which contains some 
remarks on the subject of sanctification which may be 
interesting to the reader :— 

‘‘Dear Brother in the Lord,—As the conversation you and 
I had on the subject of sanctification was edifying, I have 
taken the liberty to write you a few remarks. The Greek 
word agiasmos, translated by the Latin word sanctification, 
means ‘to set apart.’ And I use it in this letter in the sense of 
‘set apart to God.’ You dwelt on entire sanctification without 
noticing people being commanded or directed to sanctify them- 
selves, to sanctify others, to sanctify beasts (Exodus xiii. 1), to 
sanctify land or houses. Your expression appeared to me to 
imply what is contained in 1 Thess. v. 28, ‘The very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly.’ I observed that I was not aware 
that a man could be sanctified wholly or entirely until he was 
justified by faith, and I referred to my own experience. I 
received salvation wholly in a few seconds, yet there was a 
progress in it, as—1. I received justification by faith. 2. The 
taking away of sin. 38. The love of God shed abroad in my 
heart; scripturally speaking, I was made perfect in love. 4. I 
was sanctified or set apart to God wholly, without any reserve 
whatever. 

‘‘Here, then, was exemplified Mr. Wesley’s doctrine of a 
present, free, and full salvation, and also his doctrine of 
justification by faith preceding entire sanctification. His 
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doctrine of a present, free, and full salvation will stand by 
Scripture, for in Acts xi. 15, speaking of those in Cornelius’ 
house, Peter said, ‘The Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at 
the beginning.’ Now, a person filled with the Holy Ghost 
must have full salvation in every sense of the word. And a 
person having entire sanctification must daily grow in grace, 
otherwise he will speedily come short of entire sanctification ; 
or he may come short of it by giving way to temptation; and 
in either case he will have to repent and do his first works. 
Here then, again, you have exactly Mr. Wesley’s doctrine, and 
Scripture doctrine too. 

““T have known the doctrine of sanctification to be set forth 
with good effect; and I have known a doctrine of sanctification 
to be set forth without good effect. On one occasion E. H., a 
man from another county—not a member of ours—got among 
our people in Derbyshire, and drew the minds of some by his 
preaching. He set forth that justification was of no more worth 
than a cork or cinder on the hearth; that sanctification was the 
thing; that those who got it would be constantly in happy 
feelings, and would not know or feel temptation or sorrow. 
This sort of preaching caused trouble. I myself was found fault 
with for not preaching so fine (of course flesh-pleasing) a religion 
as this man. 

“T was no stranger to this way of preaching what was called 
full sanctification, for when I was rather a new convert I was 
induced to seek after it for years, but never found it. But 
about the year 1807 and 1808 I was, in the order of Providence, 
brought into the way of becoming more fully acquainted with 
the doctrine of a present salyation, and with the nature of the 
travail in birth, as also of bringing souls into liberty in conver- 
sation. Now, E. H.’s sanctification system not only omits these 
things, but is inimical to them. I think it mimical, too, to the 
Scripture doctrine of sanctification ; so you will not wonder if I 
have no great favour to it. I allow that some who preach 
BE. H.’s doctrine will occasionally say that people who profess 
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that sort of sanctification may feel temptation ; but this seems 
to be put in only to save appearances, as I never could see, on 
full examination, that.their system was consistent with Scrip- 
ture ; and for the most part such persons take offence at being 
asked of their system; they seem afraid of its being examined 
or looked into. I have taken the liberty to send you this, and 
should be glad to have your further thoughts on the subject. 
*¢ Yours in the Lord, 

‘‘Huex Bourne.” 

In the Large Magazine for 1839 Mr. Bourne published a dis- 
course on 1 Cor. vi. 11—‘‘ And such were some of you; but ye 
are washed; but ye are sanctified; but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” A few 
extracts from this discourse may aptly follow the foregoing 
letter, as being further expository of the views he held on the 
doctrine of sanctification. Having spoken of the defilement of 
sin, of the atonement made by the death of Christ, and of the 
fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, by which men are 
cleansed from sin, he says, ‘‘The next inquiry is, ‘When does 
this washing or cleansing take place? And Acts ii. 4 says, 
‘They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.’ If so, they must 
be pure ; there could be no room nor place for sin and uncleanness. 
These disciples, however, had followed the Lord for some time; 
but those in Cornelius’ house had never before heard the Gospel ; 
and the Scripture speaks as follows (Acts x. 44, 45) :—‘ While 
Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word; and they of the circumcision were 
astonished, because that on the Gentiles was poured out the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.’ 

“¢ Acts x1. 15:—‘ And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost 
fell on them as on us at the beginning.’ 

“ Acts xv. 8,9:—‘And God, which knoweth the hearts, 
bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as He did 
unto us, and put no difference between us and them, PuRIFYING 
their hearts by faith.’ 
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‘This makes all clear. They were washed, cleansed, or 
purified under the first sermon they heard. It will be clear, 
too, to all born-again persons, that they, at the same instant, . 
were justified by faith, and had peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; for they spoke with tongues and magnified 
- God (Acts x. 46). And we need not doubt but that such was 
the case with the jailor at Philippi, for the same hour he 
rejoiced, believing in God, with all his house (Acts xvi. 33, 34). 

“Justification by faith is great, as it amounts to an acquittal 
from all guilt and condemnation ; for by Christ all that believe 
are justified from all things. 

“They had another great blessing: they were washed by 
the Almighty ; He purified their hearts by faith (Acts xv. 9). 
This purification or cleansing from sin took place under the 
same sermon. We have now before us the line or order of 
proceedings, as laid down in Scripture ; and we need not doubt 
but that there were similar proceedings at Corinth; they, in 
like manner, were justified by faith (acquitted from condemna- 
tion), and washed or purified by faith—that is, God purified 
their hearts by faith. 

“‘On the Lord’s part, people are sanctified by the blood of 
the covenant—the blood of Christ; and this takes place at the 
time when the Spirit applies the sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘So long as aman serves the Lord his sanctification continues ; 
but if he comes short in his duty, his sanctification ceases to 
be whole or complete. The case is the same if he gives way 
in great or sore temptations ; and in either case, full sanctifica- 
tion should be preached to him, in order that, by faith, he 
may fully recover himself; and, at the same time, prayer should 
be made for the very God of peace to sanctify him wholly 
{1 Thess. v. 28). 

“It would seem many at Corinth were in this state—were 
sanctified wholly—that is, were careful to maintain good works, 
and to stand by faith, doing all to the glory of God.” 
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On pages 318 and 319 of the life of Mr. Petty, itis stated that 
Mr. Bourne paid Mr. Petty a visit in November, 1838, to con- 
verse with him on the subject of entire sanctification ; and Mr. 
P. says he had the privilege of spending several hours with Mr. 
Bourne, he trusts, to profit. 

The doctrine of original sin, or sinfulness, whether deprivation 
only—that is, deprivation of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and consequently of all moral goodness—or also, actual deprava- 
tion of nature, be understood thereby, this doctrine and the 
universality of its applicability to the human race, being held, 
if we likewise hold the doctrine of general redemption, or of the 
universal redemption of mankind, along with the cognate 
doctrines of orthodox Christianity, the substance of our creed on 
these points may be thus summarised. All men are sinful; and 
the whole man is sinful; and all men are redeemed; and the 
whole man is redeemed. And then how any man, or all men, 
may become personally and fully saved—that is, redeemed 
actually and practically, as well as provisionally and virtually— 
must be ascertained by viewing the teaching of Scripture in 
connection with these doctrines. 

Now the blessings of justification and sanctification are gene- 
rally considered requisite to the full salvation of a sinner, and 
it is held that they are to be obtained through the avails of the © 
atonement and mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ, by the exer- 
cise of penitence and faith. Justification is generally spoken 
of as a work done for us, and sanctification as a work wrought in 
us; one affecting our rélation to God, and the other our state 
before Him ; justification giving a title to heaven, and sanctifi- 
cation a meetness for heaven. Under the term justification, 
theologians comprehend pardon, forgiveness, or remission of sin ; 
and under the term sanctification, regeneration, the renewal of 
the heart, and a consecration to God’s service. Conversion, the 
new birth, adoption into the family and favour of God, are 
understood to be essentially connected with the former blessing ; 
and holiness of heart and life, perfect love to God and man, per- 
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fection of the Christian character and experience, with the latter. 
Justification deals with our actual transgressions of the Divine 
law, and sanctification with our antecedent depravity and our 
accumulated pollution. The one releases from obligation to 
punishment, the other from a bias to sin. By the one our sin 
is covered, blotted out, concealed; by the other our nature is 
renewed, purged, purified. 

Now, Christians generally hold that purity, or entire sancti- 
fication, as well as pardon, isa pre-requisite to our entering 
heayen, into which nothing unholy shall enter; but when is 
it to be obtained? Papists say after death, in purgatory, in 
most instances; Calvinists say at death, or about the time of the 
termination of our probationary state; Methodists, after John 
Wesley, say, generally speaking, some time between the period 
of our obtaining pardon and that of our dissolution ; the Mora- 
vians (at least some of them) say at the time we are justified. 
With the doctrine of purgatory we have no concern as Protestants, 
as we all agree to reject it; but some in various societies of the 
Protestant Churches lean to the Calvinistic theory—supported 
by commentators like Scott, Henry, Dodd, Whitby, and others, 
and by able writers on theology too numerous to name; neyer- 
theless, the Wesleyan and Moravian views are, in some form or 
modification, generally adopted among Arminian or Methodist 
denominations at home and abroad. Mr. Wesley records in 
Latin, in No. 4 of his Journals, a long dialogue he held with 
Count Zinzendorf on this and collateral questions, as he and the 
Count differed on the time when perfect love takes possession of 
the believer’s heart, or when entire sanctification occurs. And. 
the views of the Count are understood to be adopted generally 
among the United Brethren, or Morayians, while Mr. Wesley’s 
are generally held by the Methodist bodies, and by some other 
parties who lean to Arminianism. Mr. Wesley’s view is, that. 
after justification remains of the carnal nature usually exist, 
which in pride, self-love, and various other forms, will at times 
exhibit themselves, and: which will- require a second blessing, 
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called entire sanctification, completely to remove them; while 
Count Zinzendorf held that when we are pardoned. we are fully 
renewed, entirely sanctified. Whether entire sanctification is 
an instantaneous or a gradual work is also a question on which 
good and able men have differed, and do still differ; some teach- 
ing that as sanctification takes place partially at the time of a 
sinner’s justification, it is thenceforth exclusively progressive, 
and only completed at or near the close of his probationary state ; 
while others say that itis both progressive and instantaneous— 
instantaneous as to the moment when fully and finally realised, 
whenever that may be, but progressive up to that point ; while 
still others teach that it is instantaneous, but even after its 
realisation, admitting of progressive attainments, or still fuller 
and higher degrees. Watson says:—‘‘The regencration which 
accompanies justification is a large approach to (the) state of 
perfected holiness ; and that all dying to sin, and all growth in 
grace, advances us nearer to (the) point of entire sanctity is so 
obvious, that on these points there can be no reasonable dispute. 
But they are not at all inconsistent with a more instantaneous 
work, when, the depth of our natural depravity being more 
painfully felt, we plead in faith the accomplishment of the 
promises of God. The great question to be settled is, whether 
the deliverance sighed after be held out to us in these promises 
as a present blessing. . . . All the promises of God which 
are not expressly, or from their order, referred to future time, 
are objects of present trust; and their fulfilment now is made 
conditional only upon our faith. The general promise, ‘ All 
things whatsoever we ask in prayer, believing,’ comprehends, of 
course, all things suited to our case, which God has promised to 
bestow ; and if the entire renewal of our nature be included, 
without any limitation of time, except that in which we ask it 
in faith, then to this faith shall the promises of entire sancti- 
fication be given; which, in the nature of the case, supposes an 
instantaneous work immediately following upon our entire and 
unwavering faith.” 
282 
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In his sermon ‘‘On sin in believers,” Mr. Wesley says, “‘ The 
state of a justified person is inexpressibly great and glorious. 
He is born again, ‘ not of blood, nor of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.’ He is a child of God, a member of Christ, 
an heir of the kingdom of heaven. He is ‘ created anew in 
Christ Jesus;’ he is washed, he is sanctified. His heart is 
purified by faith; he is cleansed ‘from the corruption that is in 
the world.’ And so long as he ‘walketh in love’ (which he 
may always do), he worships God in spirit and in truth. He 
keepeth to the commandments of God, and doeth those things 
that are pleasing in His sight; and he has power over both 
outward and inward sin, even from the moment he is justified.” 

Substantially Mr. Wesley and Mr. Watson teach that on a 
sinner’s obtaining justification by faith he also, and at the same 
time, obtains sanctification, and the above extracts show that 
they hold that the sanctification, if not entire, is all but that; but 
they also hold that, generally speaking, this sanctification is not 
absolutely entire or full, but that its fulness or entirety may be 
subsequently, at any time, obtained by faith. And with them 
agree Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Benson, Dr. A. Clarke, and most other 
Methodist writers. Mr. Wesley’s views seem somewhat different 
as expressed at different times—for example, in his sermon on 
“Christian Perfection,’ and that from which we just now 
quoted; but he goes fully into the doctrine in his “ Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection,” as does Mr. Fletcher in his 
“Checks ;” and readers who wish to have a clear understanding 
of their views should consult these works. Mr. Wesley does not 
deny that some persons obtain eutire sanctification when they 
are justified, though he seems to think such cases very rare ; 
while he holds that believers generally, for some indefinite 
period after obtaining pardon’ of sin, or justification, still have 
the remains of the carnal nature in them, and require a second 
blessing—an entire renewal of their nature—which they may 
any moment obtain by faith; while Count Zinzendorf believed 
that when a man is justified he is also fully sanctified, and if he 
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afterwards finds any of the carnal or unsanctified nature within 
him, it is the result of spiritual declension—or, perhaps, in many 
instances, simply the power of temptation rather than a proof he 
had not been entirely sanctified. 

From the quotations we have given above, it will be to some 
extent seen on what Scriptural basis this doctrine reposes; and 
Mr. Bourne held that it was Scriptural and proper for preachers 
to urge on all their hearers the necessity of seeking at once to 
realise a full salvation, and that all believers should strive to 
obtain at once, and retain continually, the freedom from sin, 
with its dominion and pollution, which the Scriptures show to 
be the privilege of all. Hence, if there was a divergence of 
opinion between Mr. Bourne and other eminent men, he, as well 
as they, sought to speak according to the “‘ oracles of God,” and 
to do all he could to promote the spread of “Scriptural holiness 
in the land,” and the subjugation of the world to the sway of its 
rightful Lord. He would have said that the promises of Scrip- 
ture do not indicate that we must necessarily receive salvation 
at different times, or by instalments, as it were, but that if we 
exercise proper faith we may at once realise salvation present, 
full, and free; and further, that to suppose we must wait some 
time after conversion before we can be fully sanctified, is to limit 
the power and grace of God, and to make sin a necessary thing, 
and, if so, no longer sin. Mr. Bourne revered Mr. Wesley very 
much, but his Bible more, and holding the great Protestant 
principle of the right of private judgment in the interpretation 
of Scripture, he did not absolutely adopt the opinions of either 
Luther, Wesley, or any other human and fallible authority, but, 
while allowing them the weight and respect to which, by their 
piety, their learning, and their general agreement with Scrip- 
ture, they were justly entitled, he held it incumbent on him to 
examine the teachings of the Bible diligently, prayerfully, and 
incessantly for himself, being deeply impressed with the truth 
that he was directly and personally responsible to God for his 
belief as well as for his conduct. Indeed, he held the sentiment 
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so well expressed in the Sixth Article of the Church of England, 
which says, “‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought necessary or 
requisite to salvation.”* 

On mere experience, whether of one or another, he knew the 
uncertainty of reposing much reliance, for as faith is liable to be 
affected by feeling, and feeling by faith, and as men’s experience 
‘differs according to prepossession, prejudice, education, associa- 
tions, and other circumstances, he judged that though his 
experience did not in some points agree with that of some other 
eminent Christian men, yet, on the whole, he might as safely 
rely on his own ason theirs. But holding with as steady a hand 
as he could the balances of truth, he endeavoured to weigh well 
and wisely all opinions, all doctrines, all teachings, and to make 
the infallible Scriptures the supreme standard of appeal on all 
disputable or controverted religious questions, feeling and saying, 
“Tf any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God,” and 
‘To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” (1 Peter 
iv. 11; Isaiah viii. 20.) 





* It may be proper to remark that Mr. Wesley’s ‘“Sermons,”’ and his 
‘Notes on the New Testament,” are recognised in our Connexional Deeds 
and Rules as our standard of doctrine, so that any departure from the 
doctrines therein taught is to be deprecated. i ai 
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CHAPTER XXYVI. 


At the Conference of 1844 Mr. Bourne Engages to go to Canada—An 
Account of this Arrangement in Mr, Petty’s History of the Connexion— 
Mr. Bourne makes his Will—A Copy of it given—Extracts from his 
Journals—His Voyage—Visits Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto—Des- 
cription of a Sunset—Services on the Steamboat between Montreal and 
Toronto—Begins his Canadian Labours in a Sabbath School—A Long 
Walk on a Winter’s Day—Visits the Falls of Niagara—His First Sermon 
in the States—Receives a Letter from Mr. W. Towler about the State of 
the Connexion—Contemplates a Speedy Return to England—Visits 
New York, Philadelphia, and other places in the States—A Quarter’s 
Labour and Allowances—His Style of Class Leading—vVisits Mr. R. 
Clifford at Norristown—Preaches in a Protestant Methodist Church at 
Philadelphia—Meets with Mr. W. Towler at New York—Arraniges to 
Return to England—His Homeward Voyage in the “ Montezuma ”—Is a 
Steerage Passenger—Arrival at Liverpool—Makes Several Calls on his 
Way to Bemersley—Another Religious Excursion—Attends the Con- 
ference of 1°46—lItinerating thereafter—Is at Poynton, and has a 
Dialogue with Mr. T. Brindley—Visits Various Places, and takes Many 
Services—Attends, and Reads a Paper at, a Ministerial Conference held 
at Manchester on the Temperance Question—The Conferences of 1847, 
1848, and 1849—He Expresses a Desire to Accompany Mr. J. Ride to 
Australia—Is Relieved from the Burslem Chapel Difficulty— Yarmouth 
Conference (1851), the last he attended. 


Av the Conference held at Lynn, in June, 1844, an interest- 
ing discussion arose respecting the state of the Canadian 
Missions, which resulted in a proposal that Mr. Bourne should 
visit them with a view to affording them the benefit of his 
judicious counsel and other aid, and obtaining more complete 
information regarding their state and operations, for the service 
of the authorities at home. He says in his journal :—‘‘ Tues- 
day, June 11th. Much was spoken relative to our cause in 
Canada; and this day I agreed to go to America, and to take 
up the superintending, as far as necessary, in Canada. This 
came into my mind, and at the same time it came into the 
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minds of several of the brethren; and we thought it was the 
will of the Lord. But with me it was a weeping time, and, 
indeed, with others. O Lord! Thy will be done.—Wednesday, 
12th. Iwas much employed in preparing for America.—Thurs- 
day, 13th. Up tothistime I had felt no trial of mind in regard 
to going to America; but on leaving this meeting” (a great 
temperance meeting at which he had spoken very energetically 
and interestingly, and at which the present writer had the 
honour to preside) ‘‘ the trial came on very heavy, and my 
mind was pained. To-night the Conference closed.” 

Mr. Petty, referring to this matter in the Connexional History, 
says :—‘‘ At the Conference of this year Mr. H. Bourne, though 
upwards of seventy years of age, volunteered his services as 
visitor and inspector of the missions in Canada. His age and 
infirmities led many of the leading friends of Conference to 
question the prudence of the proposal; but such was his urgency, 
that the respectful opposition of his brethren at last gave way, and 
his offer was accepted.” 

Mr. Petty says that many of ‘‘the leading friends’’ ques- 
tioned the prudence of this proposal; and though the writer 
cannot claim to rank with the then ‘leading friends,” yet, 
being a humble member of the Conference, he felt a decided 
disapproval of the course adopted; and very many outside the 
Conference thought it injudicious, if not something worse, to 
appoint the venerable old man, in his seventy-third year, to so 
perilous and arduous a service. But Mr. Petty says his urgency 
to go was such that opposition at last gave way; and Mr. 
Bourne says he agreed to go. The painful circumstances in 
which his brother’s temporal difficulties placed him, together 
with his anxiety to do somewhat for the relief of Burslem 
Chapel, in addition to his ardent desire to do all the good he 
could during his remaining days, doubtless constrained him to 
agree to go to Canada and the Conference to. send him: We 
find that some twenty-five delegates to that Conference—about 
half the total number—have since gone the way of all flesh, and 
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therefore the praise or blame, if any, of the arrangement rests 
on the living in a minified measure; but as both in England 
and Canada the prudence of the appointment has been widely 
canyassed and questioned, we have deemed it right to make 
some allusion to it. However, there can scarcely be any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the noble spirit Mr. Bourne displayed 
in this case ; a spirit in harmony with his previous proceedings 
—a spirit of entire self-sacrifice, and of dedication to the work, 
however onerous and hazardous, to which God and the Church 
seemed to call him. Voz ecclesiw vox Dei, seemed to be to him 
of the nature of an axiom, and hence his readiness to do and to 
go as and whither appointed or requested. 

Having made certain characteristic stipulations with the Con- 
ference, chiefly to the effect that his brother, who, as before 
noticed, had become embarrassed in his circumstances, and the 
Burslem Chapel Trust, for which himself was the most respon- 
sible party, should have divided between them during his 
absence the annuities to which he was entitled, and that other 
measures should be adopted in behalf of the said chapel; also 
that the prayers of the people should be requested through 
the medium of the magazine in behalf of the Canadian work; 
and that if his health, or any other matter, should render it 
necessary, he should be allowed to return to Old England, he 
proceeded with all despatch to prepare for his new and weighty 
undertaking. 

Among other preparatory measures adopted by him was the 
making of his will; and as a memento, if for no other reason, 
we may here present a copy of it :— 

‘Tn the name of God, Amen.—I, Hugh Bourne, of Bemersley, 
in the parish of Norton-in-the-Moors, in the county of Stafford, 
licensed teacher, and late editor of the Primitive Methodist 
Magazine, being of sound mind, memory, and understanding, 
and being on the point of setting sail for Canada, in North 
America, do make this my last will and testament, in manner 
and form following :—First, that my executor out of my real 
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and personal estate do pay and satisfy all my just debts and 
funeral expenses. In the next place I give, devise, and bequeath 
to my brother James Bourne, of Bemersley aforesaid, farmer, all 
my estate, real and personal, with all the goods, chattels, com- 
modities, appurtenances, of which I may be possessed, or which 
may be belonging to me at my decease, with all my copyrights, 
and in particular the copyright of and in my ‘ Large Hymn-Book 
for the Use of the Primitive Methodists;’ my ‘Collection of 
Hymns for Camp-meetings, Revivals, &c., for the Use of the - 
Primitive Methodists;? my ‘Spellings,’ numbers one, two, 
three, and four; my ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ printed im the 
Primitive Methodist Magazine; my ‘Treatise on Chairmaning;’ 
my publications called ‘ Notices of Hugh Bourne’s Life,’ with 
all the copyrights of whatever else I may write or publish either 
in England or America. And I nominate and appoint the said 
James Bourne as, and to be, the sole executor of this my last 
will and testament. And I hereby revoke and make void all 
former wills by me at any time made, declaring this only to be 
my last will and testament. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
affixed my seal, this twenty-seventh day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

‘‘HUGH BOURNE [szat.] 

‘‘EniaBetH Bexcu, 

‘Saran Foster, Witnesses, 

“¢ ANN pam 

“Sealed, signed, published, and declared by the said testator, 
as and for his last will and testament, written with his own 
hand, and signed by us as his witnesses, at his request, and in 
his presence, and in the presence of each other. 

‘“ErmasErn BEEcu. 
‘Saran Foster. 
“ Ann BrrcHenovcH.” 

His journal says, ‘‘ Friday morning, June 28th, 1844, I left 
Bemersley. The Lord knoweth whether ever I shall see it 
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again, so I leave my brother James and all. My feelings were 
keen. O Lord, I beseech Thee to save him, and to save us all. 
He has been unfortunate, but the Lord, I trust, will be with 
him, and save him, and save us all. J came to Manchester, and 
found Mr. Longdin had gone on well with the preparations. 
My feelings about Bemersley are still keen.—Saturday, 29th, 
came to Liverpool. —Sunday, 30th, in Maguire-street Chapel I 
preached to the children, and this with power, from John vii. 
37-39. Afternoon, at a class. At night, at Walnut-street 
Chapel. One set out for heaven—Wednesday, July 3rd, saw 
me on board the Oberon, for Montreal. We set sail with a fair 
wind.” 

It appears the voyage from Liverpool to Quebec occupied fifty- 
three days, and that Mr. Bourne suffered somewhat severely from 
sea-sickness a good part of the time; he also had a slight acci- 
dent, in which one of his legs was hurt through a plank falling 
upon it. He records his devout thanksgiving to the Giver of all 
good for his preservation to the end of the voyage, and says he 
prayed in the cabin before leaving the ship, and addressed the 
sailors on spiritual things. Having spent a Sabbath at Quebec, 
he took steamboat to Montreal, where he was kindly received 
by a nephew and niece who had been apprised of his visit. 
After two Sabbaths in this city, he took a steamer for Toronto, 
the principal station belonging to the Primitive Methodist 
Church in Canada. During-this voyage he very much enjoyed 
the sight of a Canadian sunset. He says, ‘‘ The face of the sun 
was in appearance of a most beautiful red; and below it there 
appeared a glory coming from it of an equally rich, deep, and 
beautiful red; it was equal to the sun in width, and reached 
down to about three times the breadth of the sun in its length. 
Tt was one of the most beautiful sights my eyes ever beheld ; 
and it continued more or less till the sun sank below the 
horizon. At the same time the western sky had but few clouds, 
and made afine appearance ofa faint red, or rather of an amber 
colour, And after sun-setting it appeared for some time to 
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tinge the water with the same beautiful colour; it appeared 
to tinge the water by its reflection. Glorious are Thy works, O 
God! in wisdom Thou hast made all these things.—Sunday, 15th 
August. On the river; we have abundance of passengers—men, 
women, and children ; and as it was Sunday, I asked the captain, 
and he gave liberty to read and pray; so I read a part of 
John iii., explaining as I went on. I then prayed. I then did 
the same at the other end of the vessel, and I exerted myself 
much. I had good liberty, and the effect was good. I spoke 
much to the children, and this had a good effect. We had 
quite a Sunday of it. The service steadied the minds of the 
people, andit was a good day: At dinner the captain expressed 
a wish for me to hold service again in the afternoon. At this I 
was agreeably surprised, and I complied, and read 1 Thess. iy. 
18, and to the end, and preached a short discourse.—Friday, 
20th. I landed at Toronto, and was met by Mr. Lawson and 
two of his sons, and some others.” 

On the following Sabbath Mr. Bourne commenced his labours 
by teaching in the Sabbath School, and afterwards preaching 
to the children. At home or abroad, the little folks were 
always the first claimants on his attention and services. ‘A 
teacher of babes’? emphatically was he. ‘‘ Feed My lambs’’ 
he always heard and obeyed. He was remarkably active and 
laborious during his Canadian campaign, as it may be called, 
and the friends were exceedingly kind and affectionate to him. 
His years and standing did not fail to secure him great respect. 
But how he got through the labours he undertook is, after all, 
a marvel. He says:—‘‘ January Ist, 1845. I rose at four and 
set off without breakfast ; walked about eleven miles to Lamb- 
ton, and took breakfast; then about eight miles to Toronto— 
near or about nineteen miles in all.”’ And this, let the reader 
remember, was in the depth of a Canadian winter, and Mr. 
Bourne was in his seventy-third year. 

In the course of the spring he visited the Falls of Niagara, 
and went under the Horse-shoe Fall. He also visited the 
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museum there, and enjoyed the visit. The same night he 
preached a tectotal sermon in the Falls Chapel, after enjoying 
a visit to the Falls during the day. He brought home with him 
a deep impression of the grandeur of the scenery in some parts 
of Canada, especially at the Falls. I remember conversing with 
him on the subject in Manchester; and after I had given him 
from recollection Buckingham’s description of the scene, he 
proceeded to give his account, and said no one could form any 
proper idea of the Falls unless he saw them. He seldom 
excelled in word painting, especially as to natural scenery, but 
in this instance he became “the old man eloquent,” and waxed 
quite warm and enthusiastic in his description. 

On leaving the Falls of Niagara he crossed over to Buffalo, in 
the States, and there, in the open air, preached his first American 
sermon—the Canadians do not reckon themselves American. 
Having taken several services in the locality of Buffalo, he 
returned, wd the Falls, to Toronto. On reaching this city he 
received a letter from our lamented brother, W. Towler, inform- 
ing him of the connexional decrease for 1845, which was upwards 
of eight hundreds. This was to Mr. Bourne the most painful 
kind of intelligence he could receive, and he seems to have 
become at once restless to get back to the old country to see 
what was the matter. But before returning to England he, in 
compliance with a pressing request from the friends there, paid 
a visit to New York and to some other cities in the States. He 
reached New York, Saturday, August 30th. On arriving there 
he found the station without a minister, and at the request of 
the committee he engaged to supply for a quarter, and was to 
have for his services board and lodging and twenty dollars—or 
four pounds sterling—if the amount could be raised. Very 
characteristic this. In his seventy-fourth year, and after super- 
annuation, he resumes work as a single preacher in a strange 
land, and is to have this moderate salary, if it can be raised ; of 
course the circuit must not be run into debt to pay it. His 
journals show that he worked hard during his term—visited, 
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preached, attended to business matters, and in every way 
according to his physical and mental ability fulfilled his sphere 
of labour to the credit of the circuit and the glory of God. He 
afterwards visited Philadelphia, the city of Penn, and capital 
of Pennsylvania (Penn’s Woods), and there he surprised the 
natives by his mode of leading class, which was so expeditious 
compared with their habits that they could scarcely believe 
their eyes and ears. He says: ‘‘The people were in the way 
of long preaching ; but I dropped a few words of encouragement - 
and began speaking to the next, and so on. And on seeing this 
they began to pull in and contrive to speak short; but I kept 
my course through all, except occasionally illustrating a point 
of doctrine when it seemed useful.” He also says: ‘I saw 
Brother White, our itinerant preacher here. He is much 
afflicted; but the work of religion goes on well. He complains 
of long-winded exercises. This is indeed troublesome. I was 
at the house of Mr. Laurens, and had to engage much in 
conversation.” 

Mr. Bourne next visited Pottsville, where he held several 
good services. He also took part in the opening of a new 
church at Tamacqua—(all the places of worship in the United 
States and British North America are, after the ancient and 
preferable style, called churches)—and the collections were 
good. He next went to Norristown to fulfil an appointment 
which he had made with Mr. R. Clifford, an old friend of ours 
from Derby. After preaching to children and adults in his 
usual style, he returned to Philadelphia. A local preacher 
here, having an engagement to preach in the Protestant Metho- 
dist Church, invited, Mr. Bourne to supply his place, but with- 
out informing him that the service was not one of our own. 
““So,”’ says Mr, Bourne, ‘“‘I took liberties. The congregation 
was nearly all in, and I went and shook hands with nearly or 
quite all. I preached with extraordinary liberty from John 
vil. 37-39. At the close of the discourse there were three at 
the penitents’ bench.” 
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From Philadelphia Mr. Bourne made his way to New York, 
where he met with the Rev. W. Towler, who had arrived from 
England to be the superintendent of the American Primitive 
“Methodist stations, but where, in consequence of his work being 
too much for his strength, he shortly succumbed, and, dying, 
left his widow and numerous family in a strange land. Mrs. 
Towler a few years ago came to the old country to visit her 
friends, and here she died, far away from her children, who still 
_ sojourn on the Western Continent. Mr. and Mrs. Towler were 
superior persons, both intellectually and morally, and their loss 
to the Church militant can only be appreciated by those who 
knew them intimately ; but they have now joined the Church 
triumphant, where many who loved them on earth will meet 
them again. Mr. Towler assisted Mr. Bourne in making 
arrangements for his homeward voyage, and the ship Monte- 
zuma, in which Mr. Towler had gone out, brought Mr. Bourne 
safely home. He came across the Atlantic as a steerage pas- 
senger in the month of March, 1846, being within a few days 
of his seventy-fourth birthday ; enduring hardness and maintain- 
ing strict economy still. 

On arriving again in England, Mr. Bourne made a number of 
calls on old friends at Liverpool, Manchester, Preston Brook, 
and Englesea Brook, on his way to Bemersley ; and after spend- 
ing a few days at his old home, he set forth on an old-fashioned 
tour, preaching or otherwise labouring at Leek, Ashbourn, 
Brailsford, Derby, Nottingham, Loughborough, Birmingham, 
Dudley, Brierley Hill, Oldbury, Dudley Port, Wolverhampton, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and Tunstall. He naturally expe- 
rienced much gratification in again visiting these places, and 
preachers and people received him with open arms and generous 
hearts. Several souls were the reward of his toil on this 
excursion. He attended the Conference at Tunstall, frequently 
walking to Bemersley to lodge. He took a liberal share of 
work at the Conference camp-meeting, delivering one sermon or 
more to the children, and he likewise made a stirring and 
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Scriptural temperance speech at the great temperance meeting 
on the Tuesday evening. 

No sooner was the Conference over than he was on the move 
again, entering ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new.” On his way 
to Manchester he called at Poynton, in Macclesfield Circuit, to 
assist at the school anniversary. Mr. Brindley, whose name 
has long been honourably identified with the various interests of 
Primitive Methodism, entertained him during this visit, and 
subsequently related to the writer a somewhat remarkable 
dialogue he held with him. As the time of service approached, 
Mr. Brindley, thinking Mr. Bourne would wish to have a little 
privacy, said, ‘‘Mr. Bourne, perhaps you would like to retire 
awhile?” Mr. Bourne quickly replied, ‘“‘ What for, if you 
please?” Mr. Brindley said, “I thought you might wish to get 
ready for preaching.” ‘‘We ought always to be ready, sir,” 
said Mr. Bourne; ‘‘to be instant in season, out of season.” 
“Well,”’ replied friend Brindley, “but I thought you would 
like to spend a few minutes in prayer;” to which the old 
gentleman replied, ‘‘ We should pray without ceasing.” 

Mr. Bourne knew too well the value and importance of private 
communion with God to be likely to undervalue it; but probably 
he thought there was a danger of attending to this in too formal 
and professional a fashion, and he might be disposed to give his 
host a hint of his fears on this subject. Mere routine in religious 
duty he could despise; while to the proper, the spontaneous, 
the sincere, the heartfelt performance of duty, whether public 
or private, he was through a long and consistent Christian career 
most earnestly devoted. 

During his journey Mr. Bourne visited Manchester, Bolton, 
Blackburn, Rochdale, Knowlwood, and other places, preaching, 
delivering temperance addresses, and in any and every practicable 
way serving the cause of truth and righteousness. About this 
time he visited Mr. Sampson Turner, in Pateley Bridge Circuit, 
and made a rapid run through several neighbouring stations to 
see how they did and what good he could do. On Christmas- 
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day we find him preaching at Mow Cop, and on New Year’s-day, 
1847, he was in another of the scenes of his early toils—the 
Ramsor Circuit, where he preached a funeral sermon for an old 
associate. He then passed on to Boylston and adjacent villages, 
and called on several old acquaintances for spiritual converse 
and edification. 

He attended the Conference this year at Halifax, where he 
did not escape some rather severe trials, but where he also 
experienced much kindness. He then took a northern tour, 
and among other places visited Sunderland, where his old friend 
J. G. Black, Esq., and others, received him gladly and treated 
him very hospitably. 

On his seventy-sixth birthday he preached at Brownedge, near 
Bemersley, on ‘ Elijah ’’—an old place, an old text, and with 
old-fashioned effect. He then arranged to read a paper at a 
conference of ministers of various denominations, to be held at 
Manchester, on the temperance question; and his appearance 
and effort there produced a considerable sensation. To many 
of the modernised ministers there assembled Mr. Bourne seemed 
like one of the old prophets risen from the dead; and his Saxon 
and simple style of address was such as many of them seldom if 
ever heard. It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Bourne’s 
paper was well received, and produced a deep impression on a 
cultivated company ; indeed, though I did not hear it read, I 
heard from some who did, that several eminent scholars and 
divines regarded the venerable speaker as a marvel of a man and 
a minister, and his clear and Scriptural views on the temperance 
question as highly creditable to himself and to the section of 
the Church of which he was known to be a very distinguished 
‘member. 

The Conference of 1848, at Leeds, and that of 1849, at 
Sunderland, Mr. Bourne attended, and of the latter he speaks 
as having been to him exceptionally agreeable. He says he 
does not remember having previously left a Conference without 
pain of mind; but on leaving this he felt nothing but satisfac- 

2c 
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tion. It is not unworthy of a passing word that he expressed a 
disposition at this Conference to go out with Mr. John Ride to 
Australia, for he did not seem to have any specific duty to fulfil 
at home, and he still longed for some sphere of labour where kis 
remaining days and energies might be fully occupied. He had 
no thought of crowning a life of toil with an old age of inglo- 
rious ease ;. but he still wished to be about his Master’s business, 
‘instant in season, out ‘of season;” as in youth and prime, 
so ‘‘in age and feebleness.”” Soon after this date, by the 
kindness of Conference and of private friends, in addition to his 
own sacrifices, he had the satisfaction of becoming fully extri- 
cated from the ‘involvement’ of Burslem Chapel business, 
and his remaining days were passed all the'more happily when 
this incubus had been lifted off him. The Rev. John Flesher 
exerted his conspicuous abilities to Mr. Bourne’s advantage in 
regard to this matter, and laid the Connexion he had often 
pre-eminently served under additional obligation by the help he 
rendered to our venerable sire. | 

Mr. Bourne attended the Nottingham Conference of 1850, 
and that at Yarmouth in 1851; but at the Sheffield Conference 
- in 1852 he was not able to be present, being then laid aside by 
his final and fatal affliction. All along through the years which 
_ elapsed from his return from America until utterly unable to 
move about, he kept walking, preaching, visiting, writing, 
labouring in all possible capacities, in different parts of the 
Connexion, to help on the work of the Lord and advance the 
highest interests of his beloved Zion. And though his 
‘outward man” was gradually ‘‘perishing,”’ his ‘inward 
man’’ was ‘‘renewed day by day,” for if his ‘heart and 
flesh” failed, he felt that God was ‘‘the strength” of his 
‘‘heart,” and would be his “‘ portion for ever.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. : 


The Time of Mr. Bourne’s Decease Drawing Near—Views of Death by 
Different Persons—Davies’s and Saurin’s Sermons Quoted—Quotations 
from Heathen and Christian Authors—Immortality of the Soul—Dr. 
Payson—Mr. Bourne has Premonitions of the Time of his Decease 
—Messrs. Walford, W. Lea, and Sampson Turner speak of this— 
His Affliction in his Feet of Long Standing and Frequent Recur- 
rence—Extracts from his Letters to Revs. J. Graham and M. Lee— 
His Wisk to be Interred at Englesea Brook—Final Entries in his 
Journal—His Removal to the North Staffordshire Infirmary—Inci- 
dents while there—His Staunch Teetotalism—Return to Bemersley 
Letter of Sympathy from Sheffield Conference, also from the late 
Mr. J. Reynard—Statements of Messrs. Bagley and 8. Sanders— 
Mr. Bateman’s Memoir—The Death Scene—The Funeral—Beza’s 
Affliction—Luther’s Death-place—Resemblances between Mr. Bourne’s 
case and theirs—Quotations from Longfellow, Kirke White, and 
Whittier—Mr. Bateman’s Eloquent Account of the Funeral—Addi- 
tional Particulars by Mr. Walford—Closing Remarks. 

‘¢ Axp the time drew nigh that Israel must die.”” Gen. xlvii. 29. 

“Ttis appointed unto men once to die;” and Mr. Bourne had 

repeatedly heard a voice saying to him in his later years, 

‘Remember thou art mortal,” and reiterating, ‘‘Be ye also 

ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 

cometh.’’ Besides, he knew, and bad long known, that ‘‘a 
creature treading every moment upon the slippery brink of 
the grave, and ready every moment to shoot the gulf of 
eternity and launch away to some unknown coast, ought to 
stand always in the posture of serious expectation; ought every 
day to be in hisown mind taking leave of this world, breaking 
off the connections of his heart from it, and preparing for his 

last remove into that world in which he must reside, not for a 

few months or years as in this, but through a boundless, ever- 

lasting duration. Such a situation requires habitual, constant 
thoughtfulness, abstraction from the world, and serious prepara- 
2c2 
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tion for death and eternity.”* And ‘to know what death is, 
without being terrified at it, is the highest degree of perfection 
attainable by the human mind, the highest point of felicity 
which a man can reach while in this valley of tears.” But ‘to 
brave death without knowing what it is, to shut our eyes 
against all that is hideous in its aspect in order to combat it 
with success, so far from being the height of felicity, it is the 
extreme of misery.”{ Mr. Bourne had not shut his eyes to 
what death is, but had long years had them open to what it is 
and to what it does, and hence was in the enjoyment of the 
felicity here spoken of; for he not only well considered the 
subject, but was in no fear of it. 
He knew, as did the heathen poet— 
“ Velut flumen fluit ad mare, 
Sie vita fluit ad mortem” —t.e., 

‘As a river flows to the sea, so life flows to death;” and he 
had made thorough preparation for the event. With the great 
Apostle Paul he could say, ‘“‘ To me to live is Christ, and to die 
is gain.’’ He had been so taught to number his “days” as to 
apply his ‘‘ heart unto wisdom ;” he had listened to the apostolic 
query, ‘‘ For what is your life?’ and subscribed to the apostolic 
answer, ‘‘It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time 
and then vanisheth away.” While to many the valley of death 
is planted with terrors, to him it was rather strewn with roses ; 
to many death is a king of terrors, to him it was rather a 
welcome friend. He had long experienced 


“ What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy,” 


in prospect of his eternal future. He knew death was not a 
full stop, but only a parenthesis in the course of his existence. 
To him, as to Moses, the summons was now soon to be ‘given, 
“Get thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto Mount Nebo, 
that is over against Jericho, and behold the land of Canaan, 





* Davies’s Sermons. + Saurin, 
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which I give unto the children of Israel for a possession, and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be gathered unto 
thy people.’? And like Moses we shall see he ‘‘ blessed the 
CHILDREN of Israel before his death,” and then he went up 
“‘to the top of Pisgah,’’ and so ‘the servant of the Lord died 
there,” and was ‘‘ buried in a valley”? over at Englesea Brook, 
and so far as any costly monumental memorial of him is con- 
cerned, it may, as of Moses so of Hugh Bourne, be signifi- 
cantly recorded, ‘‘No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.” 

One cannot but be struck with the different views of death 
entertained by different classes of men. The mere physiologist 
looks at it as just the cessation of the vital runctions; the mere 
chemist as the return of the oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, 

phosphorus, silica, and lime of the body to their kindred 
elements by a process of decomposition which then sets in; the 
materialist as the end of our existence. Some speak in the 
language of French revolutionist infidels of death as an eternal 
sleep, while the true Christian regards it as the porch of the 
temple of eternal glory, and the grave as only a 

“ Subterranean road to bliss.” 

Like good old Simeon, he can raise his dying eyes to heaven 
and exclaim, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” And when the body falls, it is but as one of 
Gideon’s earthen pitchers falling from the lamp, while the spirit, 
like a pure and brilliant flame, thenceforth shines the more 
brightly for being disengaged from the material surroundings 
by which it had been accompanied and hidden. When the 
‘earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved” the Christian 
has ‘a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’”? The one was for passing accommodation, the 
other is a permanent abode. He does not say with the infidel or 
the pagan, “Mors nil nisi somnus”—‘‘ Death is nothing but 
sleep ”»—though he knows that as to the believer it 1s compared 
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to sleep; and he expects like Stephen to fall asleep, and to be of 
“‘them that sleep in Jesus,” whom at the last day ‘‘ God will 
bring with Him,” and that ‘so he shall ever be with the Lord,” 
being assured that ‘precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints.” 
_ The doctrine of the soul’s immortality was to Mr. Bourne, as 
he neared the confines of the next world, a consolatory doctrine, 
and he could cheerfully anticipate the time when he should be 
‘absent from the body”’ and ‘‘ present with the Lord.” ‘* Von 
omnis met mortar” —<‘‘ Not all of me shall die”—he held with a 
steadier grasp than the author of the semi-triumphant saying 
himself. He had not to say with Saladin the Great, who, after 
subduing Egypt, passing the Euphrates, and conquering cities 
without number—after he had retaken Jerusalem and performed 
exploits almost superhuman in those wars which superstition — 
stirred up for the recovery of the Holy Land—on finding himself 
within a step of death, addressing his herald, said, ‘Go, carry 
this lance, unfurl this banner, and while you lift up this 
standard proclaim, ‘This, this is all that remains to Saladin the 
Great, the conqueror and king of the empire, of all his glory.’” 
No; rather could he have said with Payson, ‘‘ The celestial 
city is full in my view. Its glories beam upon me; its breezes 
fan me; its odours are wafted to me; its sounds strike upon my 
ears, and its spirit is breathed into my heart. Nothing separates 
me from it but the river of death, which now appears but as an 
insignificant rill that may be crossed at a single step whenever 
God shall give permission. The Sun of Righteousness has been 
gradually drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger and 
brighter as He approached, and now He fills the whole hemi- 
sphere, pouring forth a flood of glory in which I seem to float 
like an insect in the beam of the sun, exulting, yet almost 
trembling, while I gaze on this excessive brightness, and 
wondering with unutterable wonder why God should deign thus 
to shine upon a sinful worm.” Far grander are such joyous 
anticipations than even the words of Cyrus, who, addressing his 
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sons, said, “ Do not imagine that when I leave you I shall cease 
to exist; I can never suffer myself to believe that man lives only 
while he is in the body;” or than the language of Socrates, or 
Cato, or Seneca, or all heathen or unchristian poets, sages, or 
philosophers together. They dimly dreamt of a future state, the 
true Christian is assured of it; they did not dare to affirm its 
existence, he cannot doubt it. They were little prepared for it ; 
he is standing waiting, and saying, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly !” 

For several years before his decease Mr. Bourne seems to 
have had an impression or premonition that he should die in 
the year 1852, the year in which he did die. Mr. Walford 
says, “‘ During his last visit to my house, which was only a 
short time before his death, he spoke nearly as follows :—‘I 
was some years ago seriously ill, and thought I should die; but 
supplication and prayer to Almighty God were made for my 
recovery, and from that hour I began to mend, and it was 
revealed.to me that the Lord in His mercy had lengthened out 
my days.’ ‘Pray, sir,’ said we, ‘to what period do you believe 
that lengthening of life extends?’ ‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘the 
impression made upon my mind was that my life would be 
prolonged fifteen years, but beyond that period I know 
nothing.’”” The present writer was told by the late Rev. W. 
Lea, of Derby, of this peculiar premonition of Mr. Bourne, and 
understood that the affliction to which Mr. Bourne referred at 
Mr. Walford’s took place while he was on a visit to Mr. Lea’s 
station, in the North; and Mr. Lea remarked that he noticed 
Mr. Bourne died just fifteen years after that date. The Rev. 
Sampson Turner also says Mr. Bourne visited him in the Pateley 
Bridge Circuit, in the beginning of the year 1847, and that one 
night, after preaching at Evaston, he and Mr. Bourne stayed at 
Mr. John Ingleby’s. That next morning Mrs. Ingleby inquired . 
respecting Mr. Bourne’s age, when he said that he was seventy- 
five, and that he had an impression that he should live till 
1852. This account harmonises with those given by Messrs. 
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Walford and Lea, and all agree in fixing the year 1852 as that 
in which Mr. Bourne expected to die. 

Between Mr. Bourne’s case and that of King Hezekiah the 
reader will see a remarkable correspondence. ‘In those days 
was Hezekiah sick unto death. Then Hezekiah prayed unto 
the Lord. Then came the word of the Lord to Isaiah, saying, 
Go, and say to Hezekiah, I have heard thy prayer, I have seen _ 
thy tears; behold, I will add unto thy days fifteen years.” 
(Isa. xxxviii.) And who shall say that as in Hezekiah’s case 
fifteen years were added to his life in answer to prayer, that 
fifteen years were not, in answer to prayer, added to Mr. 
Bourne’s life? And if Hezekiah was informed of this answer 
to prayer, why not Mr, Bourne? At all events, the resem- 
blance between the cases is remarkable. 

The particular affliction by which Mr. Bourne’s protracted 
and honourable life was terminated—though, of course, his age 
and the consequent decay of strength should be taken into the 
account—was an affection in his feet, supposed to have been 
originally induced by excessive and painful walking, and then 
greatly increased and intensified by the severe frosts of a Cana- 
dian winter. From the following extracts it will be seen he 
had complained at times, for several years, of this affliction. 

Under date of March 15, 1841, Mr. Bourne writes to the Rev. 
John Graham :—‘ For some time I have had a swelling in my 
right leg and foot; it took such ways that we sent for a doctor, 
and he prescribed bleeding by leeches, and this was attended to. 
But it has since grown worse, and now it is bad indeed, so 
bad that yesterday I was confined from the public means of 
grace. I think it was the first time of such a matter happening 
to me.” 

He writes to the late Rey. M. Lee, then of Douglas, Isle of 
Man, from Englesea Brook, in October, 1848, as follows :—‘“I 
took the steamer at Douglas, for Liverpool, August 31, 1848, 
and arrived safe, and found Brother James Garner and family 
well. Friday, September 1, by railway to Bury Lane, and 
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walked four miles to Risley. I first began to preach here in 
1807, and this drew great attention. The Lord in His mercy 
favoured us in the weather; and I set a form at the chapel 
door, out of doors, and stood on it to preach. It is but a small 
chapel, and £5 would have been deemed a good collection; but 
our friends collected £9. There was a great host in the open 
air. I preached an anniversary at St. Helen’s, and visited and 
preached at various places. Before I left the Isle of Man the 
little toe of my left foot was painful. But I had not minded 
such pains as to make much matter of them. But in Lancashire 
I got my toe plastered several times, with some ease or relief. 
Still the pain returned, and grew stronger and stronger; and at 
Warrington a medical man said a mortification had begun, or 
was beginning. I then hastened towards home, but stopped at 
the house of Mr. Salmon, who married my brother’s daughter. 
He kindly took me to a doctor, and the mortification had begun. 
I have been bled with leeches, and much has been done. But 
I have been laid up and confined to the house since Saturday, 
September 16, or Monday, the 18th, till this day, October 10, 
and am likely to be still confined. And the pain has at times 
been most excruciating; but the Lord has granted me a degree 
of patience, and kept my mind for the most part in a tolerable 
state of peace.” 

To the same, November 23, 1848, he writes from Bemersley : 
—‘‘T am still confined, though in two instances I have walked 
out as much as half a mile. The pain for the first month was 
great indeed, but now it is not so severe. I cannot go to public 
worship, but family worship, of course, supplies its place; and 
IT am thankful to God for His mercy in private. I have quite 
a prospect of recovery, but it is likely to be long first. Before 
times such apparent trifling afflictions were generally disre- 
garded, and went among the endurings of hardship. But I 
little thought of such a visitation as this has been. But, of 
course, you will direct me to say, ‘ The Lord’s will be done! 
Tf it will not be too much trouble for you, I will thank you 
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when opportunity serves to give my love to the societies and to 
individuals. Iam thankful for:their kindnesses, and hope for 
an interest. in their prayers. 
‘¢-Yours in the Lord, 
‘“‘Huex Bourne.” 

He writes again to the Rev. John Graham, under date of 
January 6, 1849, from Bemersley :— - 

“The affliction was a mortification of the little toe of my left 
foot, and I have not been more than once at the public means 
of grace since September 19, 1848. A part of my toe is gone, 
and the doctor apprehends danger lest the mortification set in 
afresh, which he thinks would cause death.” 

The following is extracted from a letter written by Mr. 
Salmon, with whom Mr. Bourne mentions that he stayed on his 
way home from the Isle of Man :— 

“Mr. Walford: Sir,—Mr. H. Bourne came to my house 
wearied and afflicted. He had walked from Crewe when unfit 
to walk at all, as active inflammation had already commenced 
in the left foot. When he arrived at my house I found his foot 
in a sad state of inflammation, and lost no time, but conveyed 
him in my gig to Mr. Warburton’s, surgeon, of Betley, who at 
once saw his dangerous state, and promptly used means to stop 
the inflammation, which, after stubborn resistance for two or 
three weeks, yielded to the doctor’s treatment. But I consider 
that he made a very narrow turn, for the inflammation extended » 
upwards, and was of that virulent character that mortification 
ensued, and he lost part of the toe; but the complaint was 
stopped at that time from further progress. During the affliction 
he suffered much; and as it progressed he. regarded it as a man 
of God should do. He used to say, ‘ Well, I cannot tell but 
this affliction may be unto death.’ His mind was generally 
calm; but when Zion languished he greatly mourned, and 
refused to be comforted. When eased from acute pain, even 
when his foot was bleeding from leeches, he would be reviewing 
his life, which he was then writing. And when the doctor 
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found him thus engaged, and remonstrated with him, his reply 
was, ‘Foot or no foot, I must be about my Master’s business.’ 
After passing through a day of great suffering, as though he 
felt he must shortly yield, before he retired to rest he said, 
‘ Well, I think I have nothing to do now but pack up and die.’ 
The following morning, however, he with a cheerful smile told 
us he had received a revelation that he should not die yet, and 
then added, ‘ My work is not quite finished.’ And so it proved, 
for after staying with me five weeks he returned to Bemersley, 
and was ere long enabled to enter again upon his accustomed 
labours; but this affliction was certainly a _ineiaians of that 
which terminated the life of this apostolic man.’ 

While sojourning with Mr. Salmon at Englesea Brook, 
during this affliction, Mr. Bourne gave expression to a wish to 
be interred in the chapel ground there, which wish was ulti- 
mately duly honoured. But before he died he intimated 
that there was no need to go to the expense and trouble of 
conveying his body to Engiesea Brook, twelve miles from 
Bemersley, as he thought it would be preferable to lay him in 
the earth with the least possible expense. Indeed, it is 
doubtful, we think, whether his intimating a wish to be interred 
at Englesea Brook was not occasioned by his anxiety to avoid 
giving trouble or expense to his friends, as he thought at the 
time he might die there. In this respect ‘the ruling passion 
was strong,” if not ‘in death,” at least very near death. 

It has been intimated iene that after the severe attack he 
suffered in 1848 he so far recovered as to be able to resume, 
less or more, his “loved employ.” And it may be noticed that 
the affliction of which he died was not in the same foot that 
was so dangerously diseased in 1848, but in the other foot, the 
one of which he complained in 1841 in his letter to Mr. 
Graham. One er two extracts from his last journals we may 
now introduce before looking in at the last scene. 

‘1852.—January 2. I preached ¢eetotal, with much liberty, 
in a large room in a village near Leek.—Saturday, 3rd. Came 
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home much fatigued and distressed.—Sunday, 4th. At home, 
unwell.—Sunday, 11th. At class. One foot so ill that I then 
stayed at Bemersley. This week, Thursday, I sent a letter 
giving notice of my intention to attend Conference (Sheffield). 
—Sunday, 18th. At Newchapel; afternoon at Kidsgrove, at 
the chapel opening; Mrs. Grice, of West Bromwich, preached 
one of the best of sermons. I arid James Bourne then came and 
attended preaching at Newchapel. My right leg and foot very 
unwell. Ihadapreciousday. To God be the praise !—Sunday, 
13th. My right leg very painful; but I led a class at Bradley 
Green, and assisted in the pulpit. I had much pain in coming 
home.—Sunday, 22nd. At Norton Green. Class lively and 
powerful. Preaching; John xiv. 21. My leg and foot very 
lame.” 

This was the last sermon Mr. Bourne preached—the text the 
one which so greatly helped him at his conversion, and the 
place the one where he first appointed a camp-meeting. 

‘Sunday, March 7, at Brownedge. During the week, till the 
14th, so ill of my right foot that I stayed at home.—15th to 
20th. So ill of my right foot as not to go out.—Thursday, 25th. 
My foot is better.—Friday, 26th. My foot is worse.—Saturday, 

27th. Not able to go out.—Sunday, 29th i 
’ And thus ends the journal which he had very regularly kept 
for about half a century. A few inaccuracies are found in his 
latest entries. He two or three times entered the wrong day 
of the month, and he headed some pages of his journal 1851 
instead of 1852. Evidently his mind was suffering as well as 
his body ; his memory, heretofore so good and correct, was now 
failing, in sympathy with his physical energies. But, on the 
whole, he kept: his faculties wonderfully ; and we believe too 
much has been made occasionally by some friends of the slight 
lapses of his memory and other indications of the enfeeblement 
of his mind. 

When his foot became still worse, in order to secure him the 
best medical aid within reach, Mr. James Bourne took him to 
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the North Staffordshire Infirmary. But no skill could resist 
the march of the malady under which he suffered, and to which « 
his aged and enfeebled system at last succumbed. He gradually 
grew worse, and his return to Bemersley was not long delayed. 
While in the infirmary he was unwilling to be kept in bed; so 
active all his life, he was no doubt impelled by the force of habit, 
which is said to be a second nature, to still try to be up and 
doing, and his attendants were under the necessity of secreting 
his clothes in order to keep him quiet. Another incident of 
some interest and significance occurred while there. The nurse 
occasionally took him his favourite beverage, coffee; and in one 
instance he had by some means received the impression that it 
contained brandy. He therefore earnestly avowed his belief 
that such was the fact, and resolutely refused to drink it, saying 
he would not have the brandy, for he was resolved to live and die 
teetotaller. 

On his return to Bemersley he gradually sank; his vital 
energies slowly but surely relaxed; the pins of the tabernacle 
were one by one taken away preparatory to its approaching 
dissolution. Long years had elapsed since he crossed the Red 
Sea, and now the Jordan had to be passed. The ark was ready, 
the feet of the priests would soon enter, when he would safely 
cross the narrow but turbid stream. The sympathies of the 
Conference, to which he had sent word in January that he 
intended to go, were deeply roused and warmly expressed on his 
behalf. The following is a copy of a portion of a letter sent to 
him from the Conference :— 

; “‘ Sheffield, June 3, 1852. 
‘¢To Mr. Hugh Bourne. 

‘‘Drar Broraer,—The Conference has read the affecting 
letter written by your brother James, relating to your severe 
and dangerous affliction, and listened to the statements of 
Brothers Bagley, Higgins, Broad, Bateman, and others, on the 
same subject, and (relative) to your religious experience and 
deep solicitude for the welfare of the Connexion of which the 
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‘ 


Lord made you one of the founders, &c.—We are yours, on 
behalf of the Conference now assembled at Sheffield, 

‘‘Joun Garner, President. 

“ Wiirraw Hartanp, Secretary.” 

Mr. J. Reynard, of Leeds, who was then one of our most 
valuable laymen, and who, like many other honoured brethren, 
has since followed Mr. Bourne to the skies, also wrote to express 
his sympathy and love as a member of the Conference. 

During his affliction the Revs. G. Bagley and S. Sanders, as 
well as other friends, visited the venerable sufferer repeatedly, 
and subsequently bore testimony to his faith and patience, to 
his love to Christ and zeal for the welfare of the Connexion to 
the last. Mr. Bagley says, ‘‘ After Mr. Bourne was confined 
at Bemersley, I visited him a few times, and always found him 
in a peaceful and believing state of mind. In my conversation 
with him he gave me to understand that the Gospel he had 
preached to others was now his comfort. His views of his 
acceptance with God were clear and satisfactory ; his faith was 
strong and unshaken; and his affliction, which was a very 
painful one, was borne with Christian fortitude and resignation. 
His great anxiety for the Connexion’s peace and prosperity 
continued to the last.”’ Mr. Samuel Sanders says, ‘‘ Whenever 
I visited him I found him particalarly anxious about the peace 
and prosperity of the Church; and he made many requests that 
I would not forget the children in the schools. When asked if 
he was prepared and willing to dic, he said, ‘As to my being 
prepared to die, I may say that I have been preparing for that 
many years; and as to my being willing to die, I cannot say 
that I have a will of my own, it seems swallowed up in God’s 
will.’ If Hugh Bourne were asked, ‘ Will you die or will you 
live ?? he would say, ‘ Let me die ;? but as it is I-am led to say 
with Job, ‘ All the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my change come.’ Mr. Bourne’s affliction was mortification in 
the right foot, on account of which three of his toes had to be 
amputated. The foot for some time discharged profusely, but 
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the week before his death the discharge ceased. Consequently 
his appetite failed, and the lamp of life gradually went out.” 

One is reminded of the similarity between Mr. Bourne’s case 
and that of Beza, who lived to be eighty-six years of age, and 
at last died of a diseased foot, the discharge from which was 
believed to prolong his life for some time. 

In his admirable memoir in the P. I. Magazine for 1853, 
Mr. Bateman says of Mr. Bourne’s state of mind in his final 
affliction, ‘‘ Accustomed for many years to the solemn contem- 
plation of death, he now witnessed its gradual approach with 
serenity and peace. In the midst of his sufferings he found 
consolations that were ‘neither few nor small.’ During his 
affliction he grew more and more humble, gentle, meek, and 
resigned ; more and more disposed to give up every trust but in 
his Saviour. His affections became exquisitely tender. Their 
native character seemed vastly changed. His views, his hopes, 
his purposes, and his joys were heavenly.” 

Mr. Bourne now could say, with the Polish prisoner Pestel— 

“Yes, it comes at last ; 
And from a troubled dream awaking, 
Death will soon be past,— 

And brighter worlds are round me breaking.’”” 
Or with the exulting apostle, ‘‘I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love His appearing.” 

Mr. Bateman proceeds: ‘‘ Although Mr. Bourne’s death had 
been long looked for, it came at last somewhat suddenly and 
unexpectedly. His bodily pains having a litle abated, he 
conversed with his friends even more cheerfully, and spoke of 
taking a journey to visita section of his brother’s family who 
were residing at Englesea Brook, a considerable distance from 
Bemersley. On Monday, the 11th of October, 1852, which was 
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the last day of his earthly sojourn, he arose as usual, and 
appeared as well or even better than he had for some time 
before, and was cheerful and happy. No indications of his 
approaching dissolution appeared. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon he reclined back on the sofa and fell asleep. In this 
state he continued some time; when, arousing a little, he 
appeared to be conversing with some one, but was inaudible. 
Then beckoning with his hand, es though anxious for a nearer 
approach, with a sweet smile on his countenance, he said, , 
‘Come! Come!’ several times; and looking intently upwards 
he lifted his hand, as in token of victory, or to point his friends 
to some lovely and inviting object near, at the same time saying, 
with much earnestness and emphasis, ‘Old companions! Old 
companions! My mother!’ Then, without a groan or sigh, or 
apparently the slightest sensation of pain, surprise, or dismay, 
he resigned his happy spirit, about six o’clock that autumn 
evening, into the hands of God who gave it. 
“The weary wheels of life stood still.’ 
Hugh Bourne was no more!’ And we 


“Sigh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


“‘ Merciful Heaven! How gentle the final stroke! How like the 
shaking of the first ripe fruits! How broad and bright the 
setting sun! How calm and lovely the closing scene! 
‘ Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft.’ 
Mighty conqueror of death and hell! grant that ‘ my last 
end may be like his.’ It is possible— 
‘By death and hell pursued in vain, 
To Thee the rarisom’d seed shall come; 
Shouting, their heavenly Zion gain, 
And pass through death triumphant home.’ ” 
Providence favoured Mr. Bourne with what an Eastern wish 
shows to be deemed desirable, ‘‘ I wish you may die with your 
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kindred!” Many a weary pilgrim, many a tempest-tossed 
mariner, many a gallant warrior, many a youth far away from 
mother and home, languishing in sickness on a distant shore, 
many a missionary in the midst of inhospitable strangers, many 
a devotee of science prosecuting his investigations amid arid 
deserts or in Arctic cold; a Cook, a Franklin, a Williams, would 
have been happy, doubtless, to die among their kindred. 
Christianity, the greatest of civilizers, the greatest refiner alike 
of morals and of sensibilities, the sanctifier of the social and 
domestic affections, does not destroy, but on the contrary exalts 
and ennobles our sympathies, and hallows our relationships ; 
and, when in consistency with the Divine will and glory the 
privilege can be secured, it encourages the desire to be sur- 
rounded by well-known and long-loved forms in the final 
hour, that so the dying may be comforted by the living, and 
the living be more forcibly impressed by death, as well as have 
their interest in and affection for the dying deepened and 
perpetuated. ‘‘ For to live in hearts we leave behind us, is not 
to die.” * Such honour and happiness had the venerable Hugh 
Bourne. Like Luther, moreover, he had the comfort of dying 
not far from where he was born, and after, like the great 
German, being tossed about for long and weary years on a 
tempestuous sea, after many perils and dangers at home and 
abroad, after many hairbreadth escapes of death in various ways 
and in divers places, as Luther breathed his-last at Hisleben, 
so Bourne died at Bemersley. How remarkable, too, that he 
should die at his mother’s age, and that her loved name—the 





* «The tongues of dying men* 
Enforce attention like deep harmony ;” 
For, “‘ Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
More are men’s ends marked than their lives before : 
The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last, 
Writ in remembrance more than things long past.” 


2D 
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first, presumably, he ever articulated—should be not only the 
last name, but the last word he breathed in dying. He seemed 
to have caught a glimpse of her glorified spirit awaiting him on 
the other side the river, and, as if impatient to enter into 
heavenly converse with her, he called her name here, com- 
mencing, as if were, an intercourse to be perpetuated uninter- 
ruptedly and eternally on the other side the vail. Reasonably 
may we suppose that the three words of sweetest import in our 
tongue—Home, Mother, Heaven—would all now fill the 
thoughts, the heart, the lips of the departing one, for he was 
going from a home on earth to a home in heayen—to a dearly- 
loved, never-forgotten mother, who had long been in heaven, 
ready to hail her ‘‘ beloved Hugh,” as she erst had called him, 
on the threshold of the gates of the celestial city, and to say, as 
she saw him arrive, ‘ This is my son! and this is heaven!” 
And when the bells of the New Jerusalem should ring out a 
grander peal because he had arrived, and when many whom he 
had been enabled erewhile to point to the skies, and help to get 
thither, should surround him to greet him welcome home, who 
can conceive the joy that would well up in the still loving 
bosom of his mother, to find that he and she were now to be 
“‘ for ever with the Lord!”’ One cannot divest one’s self of the 
gratifying thought that heaven would be sweeter, lovelier, more 
homelike to both, because together mother and son were now to 
be for ever there. 
“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” —Zongfellow. 
And that repose he now enjoys. 
“Hail the heavenly bowers of peace, 
Where all the storms of passion cease ; 
Life’s dismaying struggle o’er, 
The wearied spirit weeps no more ; 
But wears the eternal smile of joy, 
Tasting bliss without alloy. 
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Welcome, welcome, happy bowers, 

Where no passing tempest lowers, 

But the azure heavens display 

The everlasting smile of day. 

Oh! to think of meeting there 

The friends whose graves received our tear, 
And all the joys which death did sever 
Given to us again for ever.” —Kirke White. 

Mr. Bourne had companions in the skies; these he seemed 
anxious to join as the silver cord was loosening and the 
seraph throngs were awaiting him. Clowes was there ; Cotton 
was there; Steele was there; Bayley was there; Woodnorth 
was there; these “old companions ” in arms, in tribulation, in 
travel, in triumph—these would greet him welcome, these he 
would again rejoice to join. Besides these, many other “ old 
companions,” and” still more young or younger ones, he would 
hope to see. Hundreds, thousands, whom he had known below, 
he would or will find above; some gone before him, others to 
follow after. He had not to leave all his friends behind bim, 
he had to “ follow them who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises.” 

“?Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in paradise our store !”’ 
He was going home to friends and kindred, to parents and 
brothers or sisters, to loved fellow-labourers, to a multitude that 
no man can number, and to Jesus the mediator of the better 
covenant, after all, dearer than all, loved by all, loved in all, 
loved for all, and loved for ever. 
“The weary sun hath made a golden set.” 


“Happy soul, thy days are ended, 
All thy mourning days below ; 
Go, by angel hosts attended, 
To the sight of Jesus go.” 
We copy Mr. Bateman’s eloquent description of the funeral. 
He says, ‘‘ His funeral took place on the Sabbath following the 
2p 2 
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day of his death, at Englesea Brook (Cheshire), in the Tunstall 
Circuit. At an early hour the singers and others from Pitt’s 
Hill met together at Bemersley to sing over the corpse. The 
funeral procession then advanced towards Tunstall. Numbers 
of both old and young joined ; and when it reached the market- 
place it was computed that nearly sixteen thousand persons were 
present. Mr. Leech, of Burland Circuit, delivered an address 
to the vast assemblage. The funeral procession then proceeded 
towards the place of interment; but as this was nine miles 
distant, and the procession necessarily moved somewhat quickly, 
the vast multitude fell back, and but few comparatively accom- 
panied the procession to Englesea Brook. There, however, other 
multitudes were awaiting its arrival. The country for miles 
around seemed to be moved, and such a sight had not before 
‘been witnessed in these parts. The Sunday School children 
from Englesea Brook, Wrine Hill, and Oakhanger Moss, and 
the singers from Englesea Brook, were formed in procession 
about a mile distant, and falling in before the funeral (while 
the road on each side was crowded with anxious spectators), 
they sang to the chapel, where the coffin was deposited for some 
time, while the family and friends partook of refreshment, 
during which a religious service was held in an adjoining field, 
which was attended by a great number of people and by a good 
influence from above. The lid was then removed from the 
coffin, and about one thousand persons, walking slowly and 
orderly round the bier, took a last look at the corpse of him 
they so highly esteemed. The bier was then removed to the 
cemetery, at the extremity of which a new vault was prepared 
specially for the occasion. Messrs. Sanders, Russell, and 
Higgins took part in the funeral obsequies, and the mortal 
remains of the mighty dead were consigned to the narrow house 
appointed for all living, in sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord, when this 
mortal shall put on immortality, and death be swallowed up in 
victory. If the various persons are all taken into consideration 
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who attended at different places on the line of road along which 
the funeral procession passed, especially at Tunstall and Englesea 
Brook, the number must have been very great. Such honour 
have xo¢ all His saints.” 

From Mr. Walford’s memoirs we gather one or two additional 
particulars. He states that an arrangement was made ere the 
procession lcft Bemersley that along the line of march the 
various Sabbath Schools within reach should accompany the 
cortége in succession, so that as one fell out of the ranks to 
return home, another should take its place; and thus one school 
or another should at all points on the route be in the procession, 
as the sort of escort, no doubt, Mr. Bourne would of all others 
have preferred. Mr. Walford further says that a little boy of 
some six or seven years of age was observed in the procession, 
about four miles on the way from Tunstall to Englesea 
Brook, and being advised to return home, he said, “No,” he 
was ‘determined to see the last of Father Bourne,” and 
therefore Mr. Spencer, of Nottingham, took the child into his 
carriage and conveyed him to the cemetery. He also informs 
us that Mr. Bateman took a chief part in the open-air service 
held just before the interment. Moreover, Mr. Salmon had 
planted a weeping-willow close to the grave. 

A short time before Mr. Bourne’s decease, his friend Mr. 
Higgins intimated to him that a large number of Sabbath School 
children, as well as others, would wish to accompany his body 
to the grave, and a smile of satisfaction at the thonght at once 
lighted up his venerable countenance, and he said, ‘Truly, 
brother, I never thought of that! ”’ And on another occasion, in 
reference to the children and others expected to form the funeral 
cortege, he said, somewhat joyously, “ It really would be worth 
one’s while to get up and look at it.” 

There can be no doubt that for the funeral to be attended by 
the children was a most suitable and agreeable arrangement, 
whether looked at in reference to Mr. Bourne’s predilections or 
to the extraordinary interest in the young he had uniformly 
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exhibited ; it was a fitting tribute to his life-long labours for 
the lambs of the flock. Then how appropriate was it to hold 
an open-air service in a field in connection with the funeral of 
this great advocate and supporter of open-air worship! Nor 
should the long walk to the grave in processional order be 
unnoticed among the incidents of the interment of one of the 
greatest walking preachers the world ever saw, and than whom 
a greater promoter of solemn religious processions scarcely ever 
was known. 

And what more fitting place, or style of sepulture, could have © 
been found than those chosen ? Not amid the business and bustle of 
a commercial or manufacturing town, not in a magnificent mauso- 
leum or stately sarcophagus, not in catacombs or with a cenotaph, 
would it have been meet to inter the remains of this reticent, 
bashful, humble Christian evangelist ; not in consecrated earth, 
or with ‘the pomp and circumstance ” of ritualistic ceremony ; 
not even, like Wesley, in or near a celebrated metropolitan 
sanctuary; but in a humble grave, in a country cemetery, near 
a small chapel, and by the side of a narrow lane, with homely 
hymn and extempore prayer, and surrounded by pious praying 
people, and crowds of Sabbath School teachers and children— 
such is the place, and such were the circumstances befitting the 
obsequies of Hugh Bourne. 

“ And now he rests, his greatness and his sweetness 

No more shall be disturbed by strife ; 

But death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life. 

Where the dews glisten and the song-birds warble, 
His dust to dust is laid: 

In nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble, 
To shame his modest shade. 

But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above— 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love.’’—/Vhittier. 


Meetly was Clowes interred in the beautiful cemetery at his 
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favourite Hull; and as meetly was Bourne placed in a quiet 
country graveyard, away from the busy haunts of men. He, 
like Cowper, always felt that 


** God made the country, 
But man made the town.’’ 


And as a country child he was born, as a country man he had 
lived, ina country farm-house he had died, so appropriately in 
a sequestered country cemetery was he buried. His admirers 
are not likely to go frequent pilgrimages to his place of sepul- 
ture—it will not become a Nehushtan; for it resembles the 
sepulchre of Moses for its privacy. But 
“ His flesh shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound ; 


Then burst its chains with sweet surprise, 
And in his Saviour’s image rise.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


(Concrupine Carrer, containing A Summary or Mr. Bourne’s. 
DistrncuisHine CHARACTERISTICS. ) 


Poetry—Quotation of Prose on the Province of a Biographer—Cromwell 
and the Painter—“ Of the Dead say Nothing but the Truth’—Mr. 
Bourne’s Personal Appearance—His Dress—His Strong Faith and 
Much Prayer—His Self-denial and Generosity—Great Industry— 
Firmness of Purpose—Honesty, Simplicity, and Zeal—Intellectual 
Powers—Reference to an Article in the Magazine for January, 1872 
—His Failings—Hasty and Overbearing Temper—Disagreement 
with Mr. Clowes—Infirmities of other Remarkable Men—Points of 
Resemblance and Points of Dissimilarity between him and Mr. 
Clowes—Mr. Petty’s Remarks—Some Points of Resemblance also 
between Mr. Bourne and Mr. Wesley—Differences—Wesley and 
Whitfield, and Bourne and Clowes—State of Religion and Morals in 
Wesley’s ‘Times—Also in Bourne’s Early Days—Comparative Pro- 
gress of Wesleyan Methodism and of Primitive Methodism— 
Tyerman’s ‘Life of Wesley” Cited—Zhe Methodist Recorder— 
Results of Mr. Bourne’s Labours—A Paper Published by Him on 
the Elements of Success in the Connexion—Successive Stages in the 
History of Parties—The Peroration—Mr, Foizey’s Poem on the 
Death of Mr. Bourne. 


“ Turice blessed he who’s called by grace divine 
To combat sin beneath the red-cross sign ! 
‘Who shuns the road that leads to carnal ease, 
Who never dreams a sinful world to please ; 
But quits the scenes of vain tumultuous joys, 
And time and talent for the Lord employs; 
Whose eyes have been accustomed long to weep 
O’er sinners sunk in sin’s destructive sleep ; 
Who seeks not wealth, nor things of earthly state ; 
Whose table knows no dainties, cups, or plate ; 
Who glories in the Cross, the Saviour’s name ; 
Whose path is light, whose love a ceaseless flame; 
Whose prayer is this: Great God, my cause maintain, 
Nor into folly let me turn again ; 
But onward press, till life’s short journey end, 
Then crown’d with victory to the grave descend.” 
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‘* As the portrait-painter does not need to flatter the noble and 
beautiful countenance, so the truly great and good man does not 
need from his biographer an extravagant and undiscriminating 
eulogium. For such a man a truthful biography is the most 
precious tribute and the worthiest monument.’ This brief 
extract sufficiently indicates our views and purpose in regard to 
the summary of the characteristics of Mr. Bourne which in this 
concluding chapter it will be our endeavour to present. We do 
not believe it to be desirable to dwell at any length on what we 
may designate his foibles, nor do we think we ought to omit all 
further reference to them; neither do we feel at liberty to 
conclude his biography without a still more specific indication 
of our estimate of what we regard as his chief moral and intel- 
lectual excellences. It is said that when Oliver Cromwell was 
asked by an eminent artist, who sought the honour of taking. 
the great Protector’s likeness, what he was to do about the 
warts on his face, Oliver brusquely replied, ‘‘ Paint me as I 
am, warts and all!”’ And as ‘‘ honesty,” in biography as well 
as in painting, .‘‘is the best policy,” we shall try to show the 
face of our subject just as it was, the warts thereon notwith- 
standing. We will not intentionally 

“Be to his faults a little blind, 

But to his virtues very kind ;” 

as we have too much reverence for his name and character to 
treat him thus dishonestly. We prefer De mortuis nil nist verum, 
to De mortuis nil nisi bonum, believing that both of the dead and 
the living the truth ought to be spoken when anything is said ; 
and that as the departed are equally unconcerned whether we 
praise or blame them, the benefit of the living should guide us; 
and if so, the truth, and nothing but the truth, should be spoken. 
But before summarising the qualities of his inner man, it may 
be allowable to give a pen-and-ink sketch of Mr. Bourne’s outer 
man; and, in so doing, we avail ourselves of the compendious 
and life-like sketch given by Mr. Bateman in the Magazine 
Memoir, as well as of notices by Mr. Walford and others. 
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Mr. Bateman says, ‘‘ We now try to picture the man...... at 
our first interview, which was Sunday, December 12, 1819. 
The service is at two o’clock, many are looking out, and the 
stranger’s near arrival is announced. In the distance is seer 
approaching, not ‘lolling in a chaise,’ or mounted on ‘a mettled 
steed,’ but a man on foot, awkward in his gait, some five feet 
nine inches high, rounded in the shoulders, having small eyes 
looking from under somewhat lowering eyebrows and a 
wrinkled forehead, a prominent part of his face intimating 
habits not very temperate (this witness, however, was soon 
found not to be true), and altogether unprepossessing in his 
appearance. Then, too, he presented no great set-off in his 
apparel. His hat, although it might have seen better days, had 
never been ‘rounded in dandy style.’ He had a blue coat, on 
which the winds of a former winter had possibly blown; velve- 
teen small clothes, reaching but just below the knees; blue 
stockings, and a pair of low, reugh, strong shoes. Now, 
however this dress might comport with the moorlands of 
Staffordshire, it was not exactly suited to the taste of this part 
of Cheshire. But it was clear enough he was not set on finery 
of apparel— 

«¢¢ Where in the drapery the man is lost, 
Externals fluttering and the soul forgot.’ ”’ 

Mr. Walford says, ‘‘ When we entered the room where Mr. 
Bourne was sitting (the first time we saw him), the first thing 
that caught our eye was the colour of his hair, which at that 
period was red or sandy; but what more particularly arrested 
our attention was the manner in which it had been dressed, or 
rather polled—the operator had completely stumped it, and the 
surface had more the appearance of the face of a hard scrubbing- 
brush than of the bushy top-pieces of modern pulpit dandies. 
The eye was small and deeply-fixed in the socket, but it signifi- 
cantly peered from beneath large and bushy eyebrows, with 
a ken that could not well be misunderstood. The cheek-bones 
were rather large and prominent, and the whole countenance, 
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on which time had ploughed many a furrow of philosophic 
severity, seemed to denote a mind bent on studious thoughts ; 
abstruse and anxious solicitude characterised each feature of the 
venerable man’s face. The nasal organ was large, and deeply 
tinged with a colour that indicated to a stranger unacquainted 
with his abstemious habits that the owner must have been a 
slave to intoxicating potations. He was rather above the 
middle size, well built, athletically framed, fleshy but not 
corpulent. Against this latter quality he had in early life set 
his face as a flint; he abhorred it, especially in a minister, 
believing that bulkiness of flesh clogged the soul and hindered 
the preacher’s usefulness, inducing indolence and slack labour. 
His brothers and sisters were inclined to corpulency; but with 
stoical firmness he set his mind to overcome what he considered 
a family affliction, and by self-denial, bodily toil, and excessive 
walking in the vigour of manhood, he accomplished his 
purpose.” As to his dress, Mr. Walford remarks, ‘For many 
years in Hugh Bourne’s costume might be seen a practical 
hostility to what appeared to him unnecessary forms and un- 
meaning appendages. A hat, the original price of which, 
according to the estimate of a friend, could not have exceeded 
five shillings, a coloured neck-cloth, a blue coat and waistcoat, 
woollen-cord small clothes, Kerseymere gaiters, blue stockings, 
strong and well-nailed shoes, with leather ties, then composed 
his costume for the street and the pulpit—with this exception, 
the coloured neck-tie was changed for a white one for evening 
service. His abhorrence of every appearance of pride, or any- 
thing like foppishness, in. a minister, caused him to imbibe a 
deep-rooted contempt of that clerical: dignity which has little 
else but dress to recommend it. At the request of some, and to 
meet the wishes: and (as it is called) the growing intelli- 
gence of the Connexion, Hugh Bourne in after life became in his 
costume more clerical; but notwithstanding the endeavours of 
his well-intentioned friends, the metamorphosis was never 
complete. He remained the same unassuming moorlander to 
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the end of his days. But for all this he was decidedly hostile 
to any peculiar cut or shape for a preacher’s habiliments, such 
as mock Quakerism; hence, when the dress laws were enacted 
by the Conference, he strongly opposed them, although by some 
mishap they were fathered on him.” 

Having known Mr. Bourne somewhat intimately for twenty 
years before his decease, I may add to the foregoing notices that 
I took him to be somewhat taller than Mr. Bateman says he 
was; that latterly he generally wore a black coat and vest, and 
that his small clothes of velveteen or cord. seldom came lower 
than half over the knee-cap; that (I believe) he did not use 
suspenders, as the modern name is; that he commonly wore 
quarter-boots, and not gaiters. Trousers superseded small 
clothes the last few years of his life, and they were of black ~ 
cloth; and even cloth-topped boots were sometimes worn by 
him. The alterations in his dress were, no doubt, the result of 
the influence brought to bear upon him from without. He 
seems to have belonged to the same school as old Fuller, who 
says, ‘‘ Clothes ought to be the remembrances of our lost inno- 
cency. Besides, why should any brag of what is but borrowed ? 
Should the beaver (or silkworm) snatch a man’s hat, the goat 
his gloves, the sheep his suit, and the neat his shoes, he would 
be left in a cold condition.’’? To those of our readers who had 
not a personal acquaintance with Mr. Bourne we recommend 
the study of his portrait prefixed to this volume, as it gives a 
good impression of his physique in the prime of his days. 

In estimating the moral and religious characteristics of Mr. 
Bourne, we attach the chief importance to the following :— 

He was a man of strong faith and much prayer. Pascal says, 
“The last step of reason is to know there is an infinitude of 
things that surpass it.” Mr. Bourne had taken this ‘last 
step,” and beyond the things with which reason deals, he dwelt 
by faith, in a very lofty sense, among ‘ the infinitude of things.” 
His faith, like that described by the Apostle Paul, was the 
subsistence, or confidence, of things hoped for ; the evidence, or 
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demonstration, of things not seen—that whose prerogative is 
by Wesley presented as follows :— 
“ Faith lends its realising light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly ; 
The invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye.” 

His faith had a steady eye and a strong arm; it grasped the 
distant, it steadily gazed on the invisible. He lived among the 
unseen realities of a higher life and a nobler being than those 
of earth and time. He did not merely think, or suppose, or 
hope that God and heaven and the spirit and eternal world 
exist. He knew—was inwardly and personally assured thereof. 
He never would have said, as some one was reported to Bishop 
Atterbury as having said, ‘‘O God, if there be a God, save my 
soul, if I have a soul!” Doubts did not cross his mind, they 
found no ingress. He had hold of heaven, he held com- 
munion with God, had fellowship with the Father and His Son 
Jesus Christ. He lived neighbour, one may say, to the angels, 
and had frequent opportunities of intercourse with them. He 
lived, as well as died, ‘‘ quite in the verge of heaven.” There 
are in the Church, if not in the ministry, many persons whose 
faith is purblind, weak, or blear-eyed, who want to see ere they 
believe ; persons who hold their religious beliefs with a tremu- 
lous grasp, that almost a breath of wind might loosen. But not 
so Hugh Bourne. He lived in a brighter region, a purer 
atmosphere, a safer and happier state. He knew that some men 
invoke the stars of heaven above, the strata of the earth beneath, 
and the things in the water under the earth, to gainsay and 
resist the truths of religion; but to him their rationalistic and 
fantastic tricks were almost too puerile for contempt. In his 
belief the pillars of heaven were as certain to crumble into 
nothing as that any jot or tittle of God’s word should be shaken. 
Men needed not to tell him that God is ‘‘the unknowable,” which 
has been well described as a self-contradictory assertion, imply- 
ing that we know so much of God as to, know we cannot know 
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Him. No; Mr. Bourne looked through nature and revelation 
both up to nature’s God. He saw Him, felt Him, realised His 
presence as the Governor, the King, the Father, the Friend of 
man, everywhere. His attribute of ‘‘eyery-where-ness,” as a 
modern writer has well expressed it, was no idle speculation to 
him, but a grand, hallowing, comforting truth. This, we take 
it, is the key to that deep reverence for sacred things, that con- 
stant communing with spiritual and eternal realities, that lofty 
regard for Wod’s glory and the souls of mankind, by which he 
was distinguished. He could say, ‘I %now in whom I have 
trusted ; and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 1 
have committed unto Him until that day.” This made him use 
language which, to some, would savour of presumption or 
fanaticism, but to him it was the most natural imaginable. He 
rode on the high places of the earth; “he dwelt on high; his 
place of defence was the munitions of rocks.’’ ‘‘ The glorious 
Lord was unto him a place of broad rivers and streams.” He 
could confidently say, ‘‘The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
lawgiver, the Lord is our king; He will save us.” Some 
people’s religion is like the corpse the old Spartan tried to make 
stand erect, but found he could not, because it was in want of 
something within ; their religion is without vital energy, without 
strength, without steadiness. It wants the inward principle, 
the living faith— 
*¢ Which whosoe’er receives, 
The witness in himself he hath, 
And consciously believes.” 

Mr. Bourne, like Hananiak the ruler of the palace (Neh. vii. 
2), ‘was a faithful man, and feared God above many.” 

But he was also a man of much prayer. In thé closet much 
time was spent by him in laying his trials, his engagements, his 
difficulties before the Lord; there he spread forth his hands 
morning, noon, and night, and many times besides. If Senna- 
cherib sent any boasting, threatening letter to him, he spread 
it before the Lord; if Israel fought the Philistines or the 
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Amalekites, he held up his hands before the Lord; in his 
fightings without or fears within he had a resting-place at. the 
throne of grace. He often found— 
‘Prayer makes the darkened clouds withdraw ; 

Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw ; 

Gives exercise to faith and love, 

Brings every blessing from above.” 
He lived in the spirit of prayer, so that in public or private, at 
home or abroad, in dark days or bright ones, he was often on 
the housetop; he wrestled much with the angel, he often heard 
a voice as of a trumpet, he often saw what others did not 
see, and felt what others did not feel. Prayer was his vital 
breath, his duty and delight. Hence, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing ”’ 
was a text he loved to study; ‘‘ Continue in prayer” an 
injunction he delighted to obey. He asked and received, he 
knocked and the door was opened. ‘‘ When,” as Fuller says, 
‘¢ we are time-bound, place-bound, or person-bound, so that we 
eannot make a large solemn prayer, this is the right instant 
for ejaculations, whether orally uttered or only poured forth 
inwardly in the heart.”” And Hugh Bourne practised this sort 
of devotion. He was a Cornelius, he ‘‘ prayed to God alway.” 
Many a night he slept little, when special Church cares and 
difficulties weighed heavily on him; but he furbished afresh his 
spiritual weapons by spending the hours abstracted from sleep in 
agonising pleading at the throne of grace. Often did he come 
forth to spiritual conflict with ‘‘his armour bright,” through 
the long and weary hours’ watching and wrestling while others 
had been sleeping. .Old Caleb Evans said that prayer would 
ring the bells in heaven, and Hugh Bourne often pulled the 
ropes and heard the bells ring. He felt, as Wesley says, that 
‘‘prayer is as needful to the soul as breath to:the body; and as 
the body cannot live unless it continues to breathe, so the soul 
eannot keep up its holy inner life without prayer.” 

Self-denial and generosity were characteristic traits of Hugh 
Bourne. We cannot say that he adopted Wesley’s celebrated 
i 
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three rules—Get all you can, save all you can, and give all you 
can. The first he did not seem to observe, but the second and 
third were seldom better kept. He certainly was rigidly 
economical, as the previous chapters bear witness; and as to 
giving, why, he gave all he had, and himself besides. Think of 
his diet—always the plainest, the homeliest he could obtain. 
Often, when others dined on rich and tempting viands, he 
requested milk, sometimes buttermilk, and potatoes or bread, 
rather than share their dainties. Bread and figs or raisins were 
frequently his travelling diet ; no alcoholic beverage, no snuff or 
tobacco for him. 

Thomas Steele, Esq., son ef the late Mr. James Steele, of 
Tunstall, writes: ‘‘I know Mr. Bourne used to walk forty or 
fifty miles a-day, and under circumstances of self-denial little 
practised or even known to the many. He used to take two or 
three boiled eggs and a little dry bread in the morning, and 
during his journey he would sit down by a well of water and 
eat his humble fare, and then travel on in pursuit of his 
mission—winning souls.’”? The words of John Locke contained 
a lesson for Hugh Bourne: ‘‘The masters of the world were 
bred up with spare diet; and the young gentlemen of Rome 
felt no want of strength because they ate but once a day.” He 
could say with Paul, ‘‘I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection, lest that by any means when I have preached to 
others I myself should be a castaway.” (1 Cor. ix. 27.) And 
‘(in all things I have kept myself from being burdensome unto 
you, and so will I keep myself.” (2 Cor. xi. 9.) He is 
reported to have said on one occasion what forms a key to much 
of his conduct, ‘‘A man must practise self-denial, and walk in 
straits and necessities, or he cannoti meet the poor’? Ward 
Beecher says, “I know it is more agreeable to walk upon 
carpets than to lie upon dungeon floors; I know it is pleasant 
to have all the comforts and luxuries of civilisation; but he 
who cares only for these things is worth no more than a 
butterfly, contented and thoughtless upon a moving flower; 
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and who ever thought of rearing a tombstone to a last summer’s 
butterfly ?” Mr. Bourne, we believe, did not pursue his course 
of rigid self-denial out of dislike to what most other men enjoy 
so much as from a conviction that his duty to God and man 
required it. He lived not for himself, but for Him who died 
for him and rose again. It is said there was or is a rule for the 
clergy of the Greek Church in Russia, which declares that ‘‘it 
is a departure from every sound principle of Church and State 
to smoke tobacco;” and well pleased would Mr. Bourne have 
been to see such a regulation in all the churches of the west. 
He contemned the use or abuse of the weed in any form, or, we 
suppose, for any purpose ; and the question asked in P.M. March 
Quarterly Meetings respecting each travelling preacher, ‘‘ Is 
he a smoker of tobacco ?”’ was one that he was happy to answer 
in the negative, and we are not sure whether it did not 
originate with him. Would that his example were imitated 
by our preachers and people generally. It were well if the 
language of a French writer (M. Jolly) were studied among us. 
He says, “‘ Tobacco, although of only recent introduction in 
France, has gained upon its older rival, alcohol. Imitativeness 
and moral contagion have done their work, until the use of this 
poison has penetrated everywhere—has enslaved the nation, 
causing personal and racial degeneracy, enervated the entire 
army, and made it slow to fight and powerless in action. The 
French consume more tobacco than any other nation. It costs 
Paris 500,000 francs a-day—enough to find bread for two million 
people. Alcohol and nicotine poison the people; nervous 
diseases multiply ; the number of lunatics is in proportion to the 
amount expended upon drink and tobacco, Drinking and 
smoking contributed mainly to the overthrow of the French 
by the Teuton arms. The nation poisons herself freely.” We 
find that our own kingdom paid upwards of thirty-three millions 
sterling into the exchequer for alcoholic drinks and tobacco in 
the year ending March, 1871. This sort of national extrava- 
gance Mr. Bourne personally did all in his power to reduce. 
25 
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And while rigidly economising his expenditure on anything 
for his own comfort, he was utilising his savings for philanthropic 
purposes. When he paid James Crawfoot five shillings a-week, 
and assisted Cotton, Alcock, and others at the same time, or 
about the same time; when he paid S. Kirkland’s salary, and 
employed a female at: Hulland to distribute tracts; when he 
bore the expenses of Mow and Norton camp-meetings—which 
were not inconsiderable for his means; when he built the 
Harrisehead, Tunstall, and other chapels, or helped considerably 
those who did; when he provided school books and tracts for 
various places; when he contributed to the relief of Messrs. 
Herod and Coulson, as seen in the foregoing chapters; when he 
spent his private funds for the Connexion’s advantage in his 
literary undertakings; and when he worked for years without 
a salary, and afterwards only received a very pittance; when he 
employed the late John Hallam as professedly his assistant as 
editor, because he thought him unfit for circuit work, his health 
having given way; and, finally, when he allocated every 
farthing he could spare from his annuity to aid his embarrassed 
brother, and to pay the debt of Burslem Chapel, he exhibited 
such a degree of Christian generosity as is seldom seen in any 
Christian community. His character for self-denial and gene- 
rosity will always stand out in bold relief so long as the com- 
munity he so well and so long, by so many noble deeds and by 
so uniformly devoted a career, laboured to extend and advance, 
shall continue to flourish, and shall know how to treasure his 
memory and honour his name. 

Another feature of Mr. Bourne’s character worthy of being 
enregistered here was his great industry. He had faith in work, 
and worked in faith. Early rising was a life-long habit with 
him, and the day was not spent in indolence or frivolity, but its 
passing hours and even moments were jealously husbanded. 
Reading, writing, visiting, walking, preaching, editing, attend- 
ing meetings of business, superintending the multifarious 
operations of the Connexion, in one way or another he was 
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incessantly engaged. ‘‘Never while away time; never be 
unemployed ; never be uselessly employed,” says Mr. Wesley in 
his rules for a helper or superintendent preacher; and scrupu- 
lously did his son in the faith, Hugh Bourne, observe his rules. 
Even his taciturnity, we incline to think, was partly attributable 
to his parsimony of time, for he could not afford to waste time 
any more than money; knowing how valuable it is, and how 
uncertain, he strove to turn it to account always and everywhere. 
So that as John Wesley was a man of one book, Hugh Bourne 
was a man of one business—that of saving souls and honouring 
God. ‘This one thing I do,” he followed Paul in saying, and 
‘¢ Redeeming the time because the days are evil,’’ in fulfilment 
of that apostle’s injunction, was his steadfast endeavour. One 
might borrow the words of John Howe, and, with a slight 
modification, apply them to him, when he says, ‘‘ As to his 
assiduity in his religious course, the seasons, order, and eon- 
stancy whereof, seemed to be governed by the ordinances of 
heaven, that ascertain the succession of day and night; so that 
one might as soon divert the course of the sun, as turn him from 
his daily course in religious (and other) duties. This argued a 
steady principle, and of the highest excellency, that of Divine 
love.” 

Cecil said of Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘“‘I know that he can toil 
terribly ;”” and Clarendon says of Hampden, ‘‘He was of an 
industry and vigilance not to be tired out or wearied by the 
most laborious.” A certain French author is said to have 
written a number of volumes by filling up short spaces of time 
that he was kept waiting for his dinner; and the late Albert 
Barnes wrote his commentary before nine o’clock in the morning. 
And Mr. Bourne’s diligence was worthy to be compared with 
that of these historic characters. If the reader refer to the 
account given in this work of his habits of study, as well as 
to the numerous exemplifications of his industry in other things, 
we are assured that he will concur in the sentiment that 
whatever else Hugh Bourne was, he was not an idle man. 

252 
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Nor was he one who could encourage idleness in others. He 
was distinguished by his energy in prompting and guiding those 
around him in the performance of whatever work they had to 
do. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” was earnestly enforced by example and _ precept. 
Writing in May, 1849, to the Rev. John Graham, he says, 
“¢You notice it is said, ‘Ramsor Circuit is a hard circuit to 
labour in ;’ very well, then you must labour hard.” Reminding 
one of Mr. Wesley’s reply to the young travelling preacher who 
wrote to ask him to remove him from a Norfolk station, 
because all the people were dead-alive. Mr. Wesley’s laconic 
reply was, ‘‘My dear brother,—Your business is to bring the 
dead to life.—I am, yours truly, J. Wxstxy.”’ 

Closely allied to his industry were his energy and firmness of 
purpose. 

Fowell Buxton says, ‘‘The longer I live, the more I am 
certain that the great difference between men, between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the insignificant, is 
energy, invincible determination—a purpose once fixed, and 
then death or victory.’ This energy of character, this invin- 
cibleness of purpose and conduct, we have seen remarkably 
developed in the history of Hugh Bourne. He was naturally 
of an impetuous and resolute disposition ; and grace does not 
destroy, it rather sanctifies our natural dispositions. Hence 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Paul, Peter, and John were all 
different men; so were Wickliffe, Luther, Erasmus, Melancthon, 
and Cranmer; so Wesley, Fletcher, Whitfield, Walsh; and so 
Bourne and his compeers and successors. Well does Locke say 
that ‘‘when God makes the prophet, He does not unmake the 
man,” 

In all ages men of energy and determination have been 
required, in all ages they have been forthcoming, and in all 
ages they have been keenly tested. The old times of the 
amphitheatre, the lions, and the catacombs, or of the rack, the 
wheel, the boot, the screw, have passed away, we trust, for 
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ever; but Mr. Bourne found that mobs and magistrates, that 
the rich and the rabble, in his day, were made of the old stuff. 
His indomitable energy was sorely tried in the beginning of the 
camp-meeting movement, and on many occasions thereafter. 
But his purpose was fixed, his aim was steady, his weights 
were thrown aside, and he ran with the goal full in view. ‘‘To 
the end”? was his motto; and onward, upward, homeward his 
course was continued; through good report and evil report, 
through honour and dishonour, onward he went. None of these 
things moved him, nor did he count his life dear if he might 
finish his course, and the ministry he had received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God. Hardships 
that would have deterred most men from prosecuting their aims 
only nerved him to greater invincibleness. Poverty, sickness, 
persecution, opposition open and covert, the virulence of foes 
and the deceitfulness of professed friends, left him unmoved 
from his purpose. The waves dashed against the rock, the rains 
beat upon the well-founded house, but their fury was harmless, 
their impetuosity and violence left the rock unmoved—the house 
unshaken ; opposition but acted as a stimulus to nobler daring— 
to grander achievement. Ridicule is one of Satan’s most for- 
midable engines ; contempt tries courage ; but sound principle, 
well-founded and well-buttressed, is not a reed shaken with the 
wind. Ard Mr. Bourne was too much of an Elijah or a John 
Baptist to be deterred or discouraged in discharging what in his 
conscience he believed to be his religious obligations by any 
amount or kind of banter, ridicule, jibing, or contempt. He had 
received his “‘ marching orders,” and he obeyed them; he knew 
every man was expected to do his duty, and he, by the grace of 
God, determined to do his. 

Honesty, simplicity, and zeal marked the whole of his career. 
He did nothing underhand, was not Janus-faced; he was a 
whole-souled man. Itis said that when Cromwell was lodged 
at a farm-house near Knaresbro’, a servant-girl, having heard so 
much of this great general, watched through the keyhole of his 
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bedroom door to see if he kept long at his prayers; and finding 
that by the half-hour he remained on his knees when he could 
not know that any human eye saw him, she arrived at the fixed 
conclusion that he was a good man. And such tests satisfy 
most persons of a man’s honesty and sincerity. Equally satis- 
factory and irresistible were the proofs often supplied by the 
conduct of Hugh Bourne that he was a true man, a genuine 
Christian, and a faithful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
‘‘was instant in season, out of season;” ‘‘in labours more 
abundant ;”’ but he was no Jehu, crying, ‘Come with me, and 
see my zeal for the Lord!” (2 Kings x. 16). But what he did 
was done in all simplicity and godly sincerity. May not his 
simplicity in preaching, and especially in preaching to children, 
be aptly noticed as supplying some evidence of the sincerity and 
zeal by which we pronounce him to have been pre-eminently 
distinguished? His style was not meretricious, ornate, rhe- 
torical; not very logical or connected; but it was the quint- 
essence of simplicity, and his preaching was full of Gospel 
marrow. It is Wilberforce, we think, who says, ‘‘ We have 
different forms allotted to us in the school of life, and different 
gifts imparted. All that is good is not equally attractive. 
Thus, iron is useful, though it does not sparkle as the diamond. 
So different persons have different modes of excellence, and we 
should have an eye for all.” 

Who that ever heard Mr. Bourne preach, at least during the 
last twenty years of his life—for we speak most confidently of 
that which we have felt and seen—who that ever heard him 
preach on ‘“‘ The flowing of the living waters,’’ ‘‘ The shining as 
the sun in the kingdom of the Father,” ‘‘The great white 
throne,” or any other of his favourite texts, but felt that 
however droll, quaint, odd, eccentric the style of address and 
the attitudes of the preacher, there stood in the pulpit a man 
who believed what he said, and felt what he preached? 
Eyes unused to weeping, stern men not often in the melting 
mood, would often weep, and that freely, under his discourses. 
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Indeed, I confess that the emotions of my heart were stirred 
under him as seldom under another. It was difficult to restrain 
one’s inclination to both laugh and weep under his grotesque 
and at the same time pathetic deliverances. ‘‘ Hero worship a 
is not to be desired ; but if one should do homage to any human 
hero, to none could I do it more freely than to a dear old man 
like Hugh Bourne, whose every utterance touched you as if 
electric, and of whose profound sincerity and zeal to do his 
hearers good it was an utter impossibility to entertain a 
moment’s doubt. 

And was not his simplicity of style similar to that of the 
ancient prophets? Ezekiel was instructed in his duty by these 
words: ‘“‘Son of man, go, get thee unto the house of Israel, 
and speak My words unto them. For thou art not sent to a 
people of a strange speech and of a hard language, whose 
words thou canst not understand....Behold, I have made 
thy face strong against their faces, and thy forehead strong 
against their foreheads. As an adamant, harder than flint, 
have I made thy forehead. All My words that I shall speak 
unto thee receive in thine heart, and hear with thine ears. 
And go, get thee to them of the captivity, unto the children 
of thy people, and speak unto them, and tell them, Thus 
saith the Lord God; whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear. Hear the word at My mouth, and give them 
warning from Me.” To Jonah the Lord said, ‘‘ Arise, go 
unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preach- 
ing that I bid thee.” Isaiah was to ery aloud, and spare not, 
but to show the house of Jacob their sins. Paul’s charge to 
Timothy, under the new dispensation, is of a similar character: 
‘Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine. 
For the time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine, but shall heap to themselves teachers, having itching 
ears,” &c. This sort of preaching Hugh Bourne endeavoured. 
to preach. He did not mount the pulpit to say fine things or 
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eloquent things, but to tell sinners to repent, or they would 
inevitably perish ; to point them to Jesus for salyation—present, 
full, and free; to try to save souls there and then, and press on 
believers the importance of holiness and usefulness. He 
believed that as to talent that is the best and greatest that 
does the most good, and that ‘‘ he that winneth souls is wise.” 
And was not his preaching of the same character as that of the 
Great Teacher, of the apostles, of Luther, Latimer, Knox, and 
the other Reformers, of Whitfield and Wesley, and of all who 
have been eminently devoted to God and eminently. successful 
in saving souls? Dr. South says, ‘‘To adorn and clothe the 
truths of the Gospel is to cover and obscure them. The eternal 
salvation and damnation of souls are not things to be treated of 
with jests and witticisms. ‘I speak the words of soberness,’ 
says Paul, and I ‘preach the Gospel, not in enticing words of 
man’s wisdom.’ Nothing here of ‘the fringes of the north 
star,’ of ‘the down of angels’ wings,’ or ‘the beautiful locks 
of the cherubim;’ no starched similitude introduced with, 
‘Thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansions.’”* 
No, these sublimities were above the rise of the apostolic spirit ; 
for the apostles, poor mortals, were obliged to take lower steps, 
and tell the world in plain terms that ‘he that believeth shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.’ And 
this was the dialect that pierced the consciences, and made the 
hearers cry out, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ It 
tickled not the ear, but sank into the heart; and when men 
came from such sermons they never commended the preacher for 
his taking voice or gesture, for the pureness of such a simile or 
the quaintness of such a sentence; but they spoke like men 
conquered with the overpowering force and evidence of the 





* South is understood to be referring here to the rhetorical flourishes 
of Jeremy Taylor and his imitators. Doubtless this style has in our day 
many admirers, and therefore many juvenile imitators. Children are 
pleased with nosegays, and children of larger growth are in all ages a 
numerous class. 
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most concerning truths. In a word, the apostles’ preaching was 
therefore mighty and successful, because plain, natural, and 
familiar; nothing being more preposterous than for those who 
were professedly aiming at men’s hearts to miss the mark by 
shooting over their heads.” Whitfield, in the spirit of the ~ 
apostles, and Bourne after him, could exclaim, ‘‘I want more 
tongues, more bodies, more souls for the Lord Jesus. Had I 
ten thousand, He should have them all. Oh, for power equal to 
my will! I would fly from pole to pole, publishing the ever- 
lasting Gospel of the Son of God!” 

But Mr. Bourne was never more at home than in preaching 
to children. The Christian Ambassador for February, 1862, 
well says, ‘‘Hugh Bourne will be held in lasting remembrance 
for the unwearied attention he devoted during the whole of his 
public life to the religious instruction of the young. Amidst 
the multifarious engagements continually pressing upon him, 
this appeared to be the work most congenial to his disposition 
and most imperatively required by his conscience ; it may, 
indeed, be said to have been the work of his life. Everything 
else was made to bend to it. He would leave any company, 
however attractive, or any employment, however urgent, when 
opportunity presented of addressing a word of religious counsel 
to a few children.” This witness is true. Mr. Bateman says, 
‘‘In one department, however, of the ministerial office, he did 
excel—preaching to children. This course he adopted at an 
early period of his ministry, and continued to its close; and it 
was pleasing to observe how, on many occasions, he could 
attract and hold the attention of his juvenile auditory to his 
plain, homely, and simple address.” 

The Rev. T. Oliver writes, ‘‘ His attention to children was 
exemplary. A preacher once asked him when he ought to begin 
to talk to a child. Mr. Bourne said, ‘ When has a child a soul ? . 
He also said, ‘It is not with the age or size of the child’s body 
you have to do, but with its soul ; and as soon as you have an 
opportunity, talk to its soul in the best way you ean!” 
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Mr. Bourne deemed it a 


“ Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix . 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast.”” 
Thomson. 


Mr. Bourne’s intellectual powers are sometimes spoken of, we 
think, too disparagingly. For example, in an able article from 
the pen of the Rey. ©. C. MeKechnie, on Hugh Bourne’s cen- 
tenary birthday, in the Primitive Methodist Magazine for January, 
1872, the following words occur: ‘‘ His meagre intellect,” 
‘fhe was not intellectual,” and ‘it would require an immense 
effort of the imagination to elevate Hugh Bourne above the 
common level of humanity.” Now, though these words are 
accompanied by some that very much tend to modify their 
depreciatory aspect, still we think they go too far in the direc- 
tion of lowering the mental character of one whom we all 
esteem. And, rightly or wrongly, we know they have in some 
quarters produced an unhappy effect. Of course Mr. McKechnie 
is entitled to his own opinion, and we believe him well qualified 
to form one. But we think he has, perhaps for want of a more 
intimate acquaintance with Mr. Bourne, scarcely done him 
justice. We cannot suppose this arises from any want of respect 
for our worthy sire, as the article is penned in a very eulogistic 
strain. As to the moot point: Was not Mr. Bourne possessed 
of a ready perception, of a sound judgment on most subjects, 
of a good share of reasoning ability, and of a strong memory? 
Then, beyond doubt, he studied hard and long, read exten- 
sively, and acquired large stores of information. He knew 
something about many things, and much about some. He had 
some knowledge of the dead languages—Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. An old Greek Lexicon, formerly his, and well worn, 
is now in our possession. He knew Harding’s system of sten- 
ography, was accustomed to write it freely in early life, and 
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laid up some useful information by its means ; his acquaintance 
with history, some branches of physical science, mental 
philosophy and jurisprudence, and general literature, was at least 
respectable. But he excelled in theology and Biblical scholar- 
ship. Fuller says, “I know the general cavil against general 
learning is this, ‘ Aliguis in omnibus est nullus in singulis,’ 
(He that sips of many arts drinks of none). However, we 
must know, that all learning, which is but one general science, 
hath so homogeneal a body that the parts thereof do with a 
mutual service relate to and communicate strength and lustre 
each to other.” His circumstances and opportunities considered, 
the neglect of his education in boyhood, and the very active life 
he led—a life of incessant travelling and labour, of responsi- 
bility and anxiety, withal a bachelor’s unsettled, undomesticated 
life—we think Mr. Bourne is to be regarded as a man of respect- 
able capacity, of respectable attainments ; and that it does not 
require ‘‘an immense effort of the imagination to elevate him 
above the level of humanity,” but, taking him all in all, it 
would rather require such an effort to bring him down to that 
level. 

But Mr. Bourne had his failings; and who has not? We do 
not believe him to have been superangelic nor superhuman. 
‘Behold, He put no trust in His servants; and His angels He 
charged with folly” (Job iv. 18). We take it Mr. Bourne’s 
principal failings were a hasty and occasionally an overbearing 
temper, sometimes going to the length of violence in expression ; 
a proneness to receive and encourage flattery ; and a want of 
caution in forming opinions of parties, and hence an apparent 
fickleness in his friendships, while when once set against any 
one it was almost impossible to get him reconciled. “A brother 
offended is harder to be won than a strong city” (Prov. 
xviii. 19). Sometimes Mr. Bourne’s infirmity of temper would 
remind one of Carlyle’s account of John Lilburn, of Common- 
wealth times. He saysif he could get no other person with 
whom to quarrel, he would quarrel with himself; John would 
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be against Lilburn, and Lilburn against John. And ‘Sit thee 
down, Hugh!” sometimes had to be spoken by his brother James 
in Conference or other official meetings, when Mr. Bourne seemed 
to have lost the control of his own feelings. Moreover, he was 
emphatically ‘‘@ good hater ;’’ for he could hold those who had 
offended him at arm’s length or more for all but a lifetime. 
His failings here were very sad, and only God and himself 
knew what they cost him. Hereditary failings require tender 
treatment on the part of observers; and Mr. Bourne’s were 
largely of this class. His father’s impetuous, dogmatic, and 
overbearing temper was conspicuous in the son; and the 
generous, affable, and gentle spirit of his mother, which to some 
extent he shared, did not altogether avail to regulate it. But 
“to his own Master he standeth or falleth.” He needed much 
grace to keep him right, and considering his natural infirmities, 
combined with the manifold and almost unparalleled trials of his 
life, is it not the marvel that he exhibited his failings so seldom 
rather than that ke showed them so often? How remarkable it 
is that many of the most eminent of God’s servants have been 
seriously afflicted in their tempers. Was not Moses, the meekest 
of men, more that once betrayed into an unguarded exhibition of 
anger and pride? Did not Job speak unadvisedly with his lips, 
patient to a proverb though he was? Did not the contention 
become so sharp between Paul and Barnabas ‘‘that they 
departed asunder one from the other?’? Were not Luther, 
Knox, and even Wesley betrayed into unseemly manifestations 
of temper? Thomas Fuller teils us truly that ‘‘ constitutionary 
sins, rivetted in our tempers and complexions,” are among the 
most difficult of our bosom sins to be conquered. Hugh Bourne’s 
experience was painfully confirmatory of Fuller’s sentiment. 
His differences with Crawfoot, Hallam, and others are well 
known and greatly to be regretted; but the most unhappy ot 
all was his protracted estrangement from his early companion 
and bosom friend, William Clowes. 
It will have been noticed by the reader of this biography that 
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between these two devoted men there early and long existed an 
extraordinary union of spirit and combination of effort. Greatly 
helpful were they to each other, and noble labourers were they 
in behalf of the cause of Christ and human weal. The definition 
of friendship which says it is ‘‘one soul in two bodies” has 
seldom been better illustrated than it was for some time by 
Hugh Bourne and William Clowes. They were pre-eminently 
of one heart and of one soul, like the early Christians. We are 
unable to say how the root of bitterness that subsequently 
troubled them originally sprang up; but that one, or more than 
one, did spring up it were impossible to deny. Some misunder- 
standing seems to have arisen between them respecting the 
mode of conducting the camp-meetings; the advisableness of 
continued missionary labour after their first circuit was formed ; 
certain other connexional regulations from time to time; Mr. 
Clowes’s remaining at Hull after the establishment of the cause 
there; their sumptuary and dietetic practices; and about the 
honour of the foundership of the Connexion. Very strong 
language was occasionally employed by Mr. Bourne in Mr. 
Clowes’s disparagement; and we believe he had at times very 
bitter sorrow for having allowed himself, in moments of great 
trial, to use such language. Mr. Petty says he had the manli- 
ness on more than one occasion to express his deep regret for 
having used unwarrantable terms respecting his old friend, and 
that in his calm moments he frequently spoke and wrote of Mr. 
Clowes in terms of the highest eulogy. Mr. Bateman says, 
“‘ Had we been present when his thoughts were loud, we should, 
no doubt, sometimes have heard such a sentiment as this— 
‘ Erravi cum Petro; sed non flevi cum Petro.” ‘IT have erred 
like Peter; but not like Peter wept.’” 

It may serve somewhat to modify our judgment of Mr. 
Bourne’s improprieties of temper and action in regard to Mr. 
Clowes, and of the unhappy misunderstandings between these 
two eminent men, to be reminded that other men of great 
eminence have left behind them similar memories. Besides the 
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Biblical examples to which we have previously alluded, the 
reader will probably recollect the following: ‘‘ When David 
was returned from the slaughter of the Philistine, the women 
came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet 
King Saul with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of 
music. And the women answered one another as they played, 
and said, Saul has slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands. And Saul was very wroth, and the saying dis- 
‘pleased him; and he said, They have ascribed unto David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed but thousands; and 
what can he have more, but the kingdom? And Saul eyed 
David on that day and forward.” (1 Samuel xviii. 6-9.) It is 
also recorded that Augustine and St. Jerome disputed hotly 
whether the plant that sheltered Jonah was a gourd or ivy; and 
this quarrel led to considerable dissensions among their friends. 
Again, the Jansenists and the Jesuits quarrelled about the 
doctrine of grace, and but little grace distinguished the quarrel. 
Scaliger and Cardan disputed with great warmth about the 
question whether a kid ora goat had the greater number of 
hairs. The disagreements and animosities among some of the 
reformers of the sixteenth century are known to all students of 
Church history ; and the serious dissensions between Wesley and 
Whitfield, that led to the setting up of different sects of Metho- 
dists, the Wesleyan or Arminian, and the Calvinistic, are to the 
point. Not to mention other instances, these sufficiently show 
that the unhappy differences between Messrs. Bourne and 
Clowes were not by any means a new thing under the sun; 
though, of course, none the less to be deplored on that account. 
But their human frailties did not produce such separation and 
schism in the Connexion as might have happened if their good 
sense and piety had not counterbalanced their weaknesses. And, 
on the whole, we rejoice that their misunderstandings and dis- 
agreements passed away so quietly, and that now we have not 
the slightest reason to doubt they have landed where quarrels 
never arise, and alienations are unknown. 
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The points of resemblance between these two excellent men 
were striking—as their deep piety, their consecration of all their 
powers to the salvation of souls and the interests of the denomi- 
nation of which they were the most distinguished leaders, their 
knowledge of the mystery of faith and of the deep things of 
God, their extraordinary success in the prosecution of their 
respective duties or enterprises, and their sound views of Chris- 
tian truth and indomitable energy in proclaiming and defending 
it. But their points of dissimilarity were equally remarkable. 
Mr. Petty’s remarks, on pp. 552-554 of the History of the 
Connexion, are so discriminating and appropriate that we gladly 
quote them. He writes, ‘‘In pulpit and platform efforts Mr. 
Clowes was incomparably superior to Mr. Bourne; in legislative 
or administrative ability he was immeasurably inferior. Both 
exerted a powerful and beneficial influence in the Connexion, 
but it was in some respects different. Both commanded 
veneration and esteem by their years, their manly piety, their 
eminent usefulness, and their high position in the body; but 
Mr. Bourne’s influence was exercised with more apparent 
authority, and with occasional harshness and severity; Mr. 
Clowes’s with more paternal kindness, and with a winning 
sweetness of disposition and manner. Mr. Bourne sometimes 
erred on the side of severity, Mr. Clowes occasionally on the 
side of leniency. The former had much of Luther in his 
temperament, the latter more of Melancthon. Their difference 
of views in certain cases, and the different course they pursued 
in some matters of discipline, unhappily caused a measure of 
estrangement between them for some years. Which of the two 
was the more useful, we presume not to determine. Their 
talents and acquirements materially differed, and so did the 
sphere of their labours. Mr. Bourne had more strength of 
mind, Mr. Clowes more fire of imagination. The former had 
more learning, the latter had a richer command of language 
and a more fluent utterance. Mr. Bourne took a much larger 
share in the management of the Connexion than Mr. Clowes, the 
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latter did incomparably more than he in active labours to extend 
its borders. While Mr. Bourne was efficiently serving the 
denomination as the editor of its magazine, and as the ruling 
mind in its general committee and annual assemblies, Mr. 
Clowes was pursuing evangelical labours or home missionary 
operations with apostolical ardour and success. Both excelled 
in their spheres of operation, both were eminently adapted to 
the work respectively allotted to them. Mr. Bourne could not 
have accomplished what Mr. Clowes effected, Mr. Clowes could 
not have performed what Mr. Bourne achieved. The Connexion 
has abundant cause to ‘glorify God in’ both of them, and to 
render Him unfeigned thanks for the incalculable benefit derived 
from their judicious counsels, their extraordinary labours, their 
earnest prayers, and their fervent piety. They were holy and 
useful in their lives, and in their death they were not long 
divided.” 

It may not be deemed out of place if, ere closing this memoir, 
we call attention to some few points of resemblance between 
the founder of Methodism and Mr. Bourne. For some points 
of considerable resemblance there certainly were. Both were 
born of superior mothers. Each might have adopted the 
language of Cowper :— 

“My boast is not that I deduced my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


Both received their first religious principles and education from 
their mothers ; both revered the opinions and characters of their 
mothers to their latest days; both lived a long life, throughout 
which the principles instilled by their mothers were consistently 
exemplified. Both had the happiness to afford comfort and 
succour to their mothers in ‘‘a green old age;” both died 
among their friends in quiet and peace, after a peculiarly toil- 
some and enterprising career. Both were early converted to 
God; both laboured extensively among the masses of their 
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countrymen; both held substantially the same views of Christian 
truth, and both preached much in the open-air. Each was at 
the head of a distinct Christian community; both excelled in 
simplicity of character and ministrations ; both possessed a keen 
insight into human nature ; both had great tact for organisation 
and government; both were diligent students ; both were deeply 
pious; both were early risers, and great economists of both time 
and money; both practised singular self-denial, and both died 
poor. Both sought the salvation of precious souls, and both 
were gloriously successful. 

But Mr. Wesley had more learning than Mr. Bourne, being 
blest with a better education and greater opportunities and 
facilities for its acquisition. He also, speaking generally, had 
the privilege of more cultivated society, and through life 
enjoyed a prestige and position to which it was not allowed 
Mr. Bourne to attain. This difference should be recollected in 
estimating the comparative successes of their lives and labours. 
Mr. Wesley on his journeys usually rode either in a chaise or on 
horseback; Mr. Bourne as usually performed his journeys on 
foot. One was a gentleman and a clergyman; the other was an 
artisan and a humble Methodist preacher. Mr. Wesley was a 
benedict; Mr. Bourne was a bachelor. The former in his 
marriage committed the great mistake of his life; the latter by 
keeping single escaped the cares, if he also had to forego the 
enjoyments, of a-conjugal life. Mr. Wesley by marrying as he 
did involved himself in great trouble; Mr. Bourne by keeping 
unmarried, in our judgment—if we may say so—sayved some one 
a good deal. What Mr. Wesley would have ‘been and done if 
he had married one of his earlier and apparently more suitable 
favoured ones, who can say? What Mr. Bourne would have 
done and been if he had married at all, none can tell, Fuller 
says, ‘‘If Christians be forced to run races for their lives, the 
unmarried have the advantage—lighter by many ounces, and 
freed from much incumbrance which the married are subject to; 
who, though private persons, herein are like princes—they must 
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have their train follow them.” Bacon says, ‘‘He that hath 
wife and children hath given ‘hostages to fortune; for they are 
impediments to great enterprises.” St. Paul writes, “But I 
would have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried 
careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord. But he that is married careth for the things 
of the world, how he may please his wife.” (1 Cor. vii. 32, 33.) 
The Romanists assert that Luther became a reformer that he 
might marry ; but we may say Bourne remained single that he 
‘might be a reformer. 

Whitfield was during some years very much to Wesley 
what Clowes was to Bourne; and the difference between 
Wesley and Whitfield was similar to that between Bourne and 
Clowes. It has been eloquently said of Whitfield and Wesley 
that “One was all soul, the other all order; one moved 
the masses, the other individuals; one was a summer’s cloud, 
emptying its contents and then passing away, the other like 
polished pipes conveying incessant streams among the gardens; 
one blasted the rock with powder, the other polished it into 
plinths and chapiters; one brought material to the building, the 
other was the master-builder that found all its place; Whitfield 
was at home among the masses, thundering the truths of the 
Gospel in their ears, Wesley was forming classes and presiding 
in Conferences. Shuter, Franklin, Bolingbroke, Garrick, heard 
Whitfield, and even the heir to the throne, who, after one of 
Whitfield’s discourses, fell exhausted on his couch; Wesley after 
a@ morning’s sermon mounted his horse and rode across the 
country gathering simples, and in the evening dropped into 
some village congregation, and having preached a nice little 
sermon would ride off again to fulfil another appointment. One 
was the whirlwind, the other the still small voice.” 

Or we may say, in other words, one was a Boanerges, or son 
of thunder, the other was a son of consolation; one thundered 
down upon the people like an Alpine avalanche, the other 
pleased and attracted like a placid, meandering river; one had 
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the fierceness and force of the king of the forest, the other the 
gentleness and placidity of the lambkin; one was the towering, 
staunch, and sturdy oak, the other the neat parterre of box or 
pansies. One, like John Baptist when asked who he was, 
might have said in effect, ‘‘I am not anyone; I am a voice, ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness;’” the other was the seer 
of Patmos, quite another sort of John. 

It is readily seen how much these illustrious men differed, 
but it must also be recollected how much they agreed. In their 
love to God and souls, in the earnestness of their spirit, in the 
depth of their faith, in the purity of their lives, in their restless, 
their incessant labours, how much they were alike. They both 
proclaimed the terrors of the law unblenchingly; they both 
sounded the Gospel trumpet sweetly; they both taught repent- 
ance and faith, salvation for the worst and salvation now. 
Whether in the Tabernacle or the Foundry, in the church or in 
the meeting-house, in Moorfields or at Kingswood, in the moun- 
tains of Wales or among the Cornish miners, they alike held 
forth the truths of the blessed Gospel without stint or reserve ; 
and their doctrine distilled as the dew, or like the genial 
influences of spring; the multitudes shook and trembled, the 
dead were quickened into a new life, and Satan fell as light- 
ning from heaven. Both were great, both good, both eminent, 
and each in a sense a counterpart of the other. The law of 
compensation, so obviously prevalent in nature generally, was 
significantly illustrated in the combination in one grand move- 
ment of such a diversity of the requisites of success as the 
4+emperaments, tastes, talents of these two men supplied—the 
passion, the enthusiasm, the rhetoric, of the one combining finely 
with the calm thought, the symmetrical order, the logic of the 
other. Garrick envied Whitfield his elocution, and said he would 
go twenty miles to hear him pronounce the inter) ection, “OQ!” 
Robert Hall said in substance that the most wonderful thing 
about Wesley was ‘this—that while he produced an astonishing 
and unprecedented excitement among the crowds who listened 
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to. him, he himself was all the while the quintessence of 
quietness; or he possessed and displayed the quiescence of 
turbulence. 

The resemblance between these two great men and Messrs. 
Bourne and Clowes we have not the slightest intention of trying 
to prove complete; but we unhesitatingly affirm that, circum- 
stances considered, the one couple was as remarkable as the 
other, and the points of adaptation to each other, and, if one 
may so say, in which they were complementary of each other, 
were as striking in the one case as the other, in both cases pro- 
claiming the providence of God and His marvellous wisdom and 
goodness in providing suitable agents to carry on His work, and 
in giving to His servants respectively suitable coadjutors and 
“‘true yokefellows” for effectively prosecuting the diversified 
enterprises in which He calls them to embark. Hugh Bourne 
we regard as the John Wesley of the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion, and William Clowes as its George Whitfield. The 
~one was the organiser, legislator, administrator; the other the 
pioneer missionary, the breaker-up of the fallow ground, the 
-clearer of the forests for subsequent culture. One had the 
-penetration, the foresight, the tact of the commander-in-chief ; 
“the other the heroism, the dash, the fire, and abandon of the 
general of division. ach excelled, but they excelled each in 
chis own line ; they had much in common, or they would never 
-have combined, but they had much that was unlike, or they 
could not have been so helpful each to the other, and both to the 
general cause. 

The state of morals and religion in the nation and the Church 
‘when Mr. Wesley arose was such as to afford proof of there 
being much occasion for such a man; nor less was the necessity 
obvious for the labours of Mr. Bourne when Providence brought 
him to the front. Respecting Wesley’s times Secker says, 
“Such are the dissoluteness and contempt of principle in the 
higher part of the world, and the profligacy, intemperance, and 
fearlessness of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if this 
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torrent of impiety stop not, become absolutely fatal. Chris- 
tianity is ridiculed and railed at with very little resefve, and 
the teachers of it without any at all.” Butler, in the preface to 
his immortal ‘‘ Analogy,” writes, ‘It has come to be taken for 
granted that Christianity is no longer a subject of inquiry, but 
that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious. And 
accordingly it is treated as if, in the present age, nothing 
remained but to set it up asa principal subject for mirth and 
ridicule.” Southey says, ‘‘ The clergy had lost that authority 
which may always command at least the appearance of respect ; 
and they had lost that respect also by which the place of 
authority may sometimes so much more worthily be supplied. 
In the great majority of the clergy zeal’ was wanting.” 
Leighton speaks of the Church as a carcase without a spirit. 
Burnet observes that in his time the clergy were remiss in their 
labours, and not severe in their lives. Isaac Taylor says that 
in Wesley’s days the Anglican Church “was an ecclesiastical 
system under which the people of England had lapsed into 
heathenism, or a state hardly to be distinguished from it.’ 
Wesley himself declares that the English nation was then 
characterised by ungodliness. ‘‘ Ungodliness,” says he, ‘is our 
universal, our constant, our peculiar character.’ Natural 
religion was then the favourite study of the clergy and of 
educated persons in general; Collins and Tindal had denounced 
Christianity as priestcraft; Whiston pronounced the miracles to 
be Jewish impositions, Woolston declared them to be allegories; 
Arianism, taught by such men as Clarke, Priestley, and Whiston, 
had become fashionable among leading thinkers ; and Watts says 
that such was the declension of piety and virtue among both 
churchmen and dissenters that it was a matter of mournful 
observation among all who had the cause of God at heart; and 
that it behoved every such person to use all possible efforts 
for the recovery of dying religion in the world. Another 
writer says, ‘‘ England was fast sinking into gross impiety and 
immorality when the Methodists arose. The Church was a 
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joke, dissenters were heretical or inactive; they had ‘snug 
chapels, and some of them nice endowments;, the masses in 
England and the heathen abroad were to an awful degree left to 
the uncovenanted mercies of God. Amidst this general lethargy, 
immorality, and spiritual death, Whitfield, Wesley, and their 
compeers came forth and stirred the soul of the nation from one 
end to the other; not having churches or chapels, they followed 
their Divine Master and preached out of doors, and thus 
addressed the million. Souls were converted by the hundred, 

and Christianity, which had almost become a dead letter, sie 
now once more a living, moral, spiritual thing.” 

Such was the state of things at the time John Wesley was 
raised up, and he and his coadjutors, a race of evangelical 
revivalists, were men who sighed over the abominations of the 
people, who wept ‘‘ between the porch and the altar,” saying, 
‘Spare Thy people, O God, and give not Thine heritage to 
reproach!’’—-men who, proclaiming the doctrine of justification 
by faith, the witness of the Spirit, and inward and outward 
holiness, aroused attention, alarmed the conscience, and con- 
verted the souls of thousands; who produced a moral earthquake 
in this country, and similar effects in America; who, by the 
words of their lips, the productions of their pens, and the 
eloquence of their lives, revolutionised the moral condition of 
the nations, and left behind them, at the close of their illustrious 
career, an admiring as well as a reformed people, exclaiming, 
‘“‘My Father, my Father, the chariot of Israel. and the horsemen 
thereof.” (2 Kings ii. 12.) 

And was not the necessity of another outburst of religious 
zeal and enthusiasm, if men will so call it, equally apparent at 
the coming forth of Hugh Bourne? Intemperance, infidelity, 
uncleanness, untruthfulness, dishonesty—in fine, all the vices to 
which wicked men are addicted were fearfully rampant in those 
days. Morals and religion were generally in a. chronic state of 
decline, the Church and the world seemed alike sunk in spiritual 
torpor—with, of course, honourable exceptions—and.in the neigh- 
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bourhood where Mr. Bourne first reared the Gospel standard in’ 
the open air, St. John’s language was most appropriately 
descriptive, ‘‘The whole world lieth in wickedness.” And as 
certainly as that God raised up Wesley and his co-workers to 
effect the grand reformation in Church and State which their 
labours produced, so certainly did He raise up Bourne and his 
coadjutors to produce a second great Methodistic revival in the 
land, and to quicken and energise not the outlying masses of 
the people only, but the several sections of the Church of God 
in the midst of which they were providentially placed. Hence, 
nothing is now more common than for the several churches to 
acknowledge that the Primitive Methodists have in various 
instances, and by various means, been rendered a great blessing 
to them all. The respective comparative advantages attendant 
on the commencement of Wesleyanism and Primitive Methodism 
we have previously noticed, and need not here repeat; but we 
cannot but observe that the ratio of numerical progress has been 
considerably greater in the case of the latter denomination than 
in that of the former. The Rev. Luke Tyerman, in his “Life 
and Times of Rev. John Wesley, M.A.,” deals very candidly 
with this matter, and excepting a few inaccuracies that do not 
affect the substantial correctness of his statement, gives a 
valuable testimony in our behalf. Having noticed and satis- 
factorily shown that Wesley’s societies did not really commence 
till 1741—instead of 1739, the date usually given—he states 
that the Wesleyan body in Great Britain and Ireland had in 
1767— that is, twenty-six years after its origin—41 circuits, 104 
itinerant preachers,’ and 25,911 members, being an average 
annual increase of members of under 1,000; whereas, in 1823, 
thirteen years after the formation of the first Primitive Metho- 
dist class, we had 45 circuits, 202 itinerant preachers, and 
29,472 members, being an average annual increase of 2,267, A 
reviewer in the Methodist Recorder of February 24, 1871, 
remarks, ‘‘Our writers have been accustomed to describe the’ 
days of Wesley as if there were none like them for mighty’ 
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power and rapid success since the days of primitive Christianity. 
And yet in our lifetime there has been growing up before our 
eyes a sister community whose rate of increase during the first. 
half-century of her existence, notwithstanding the fact that both 
the Wesleyan Methodists and the New Connexion were already 
in the field, was twice as great as that of Methodism during the 
long and illustrious career of its founder.” 

The number of members in the Wesleyan body in 1783, 
which gives forty-two years from 1741, the year in which Mr. 
Tyerman says Mr. Wesley’s societies began, was 39,902; and 
the number in the Primitive Methodist Connexion at the end of 
forty-two years, which was the date of Mr. Bourne’s death 
(1852), was 109,984, being 70,082 more. At the same date the 
other statistics of Primitive Methodism were similarly striking ; 
there were 560 travelling preachers, 9,350 local preachers, 
6,632 class-leaders, 5,318 chapels and other places of worship, 
1,463 Sabbath Schools, 22,398 Sabbath School teachers, and 
118,508 scholars. ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto Thy name give glory, for Thy mercy, and for Thy truth’s 
sake. Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is now their 
God? But our God isin the heavens: He hath done what- 
soever He hath pleased.”’ (Ps. exv. 1-3.) How much the life 
and labours, the prayers and faith, the self-denial and toil, the 
governmental tact and superintending care of Hugh Bourne 
contributed to this gratifying result, and to what extent the 
valuable labours of his. associates and sons in the Gospel should 
be credited herewith, the day will declare ; but suffice it for us 
to know and record that however and to what extent soever the 
labours of others contributed to the result before us, humanly 
speaking, there would have been no Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion at all had not Providence raised up and honoured Hugh 
Bourne to inaugurate the camp-meeting movement, and those 
manifold other arrangements and efforts of which he was 
ostensibly the prime agent in beginning. How fertile was his 
mind in schemes and arrangements for advancing the blessed 
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work to which his all was consecrated! Hence, when we think 
of the camp-meeting, the little camp-meeting, the open-air 
preaching, the procession, the remissioning, the reviyal, salva- 
tion, protracted and other-meetings, besides the class and peayer 
meetings, and all the other ordinary or extraordinary meetings ané 
services for which the denomination has been remarkable; and 
when we reflect on the family visiting, the preaching of a 
present, free, and full salvation, the short and lively exercises, 
the bringing of all kinds of talents into requisition for furthering 
the work of God, and trace, as one inevitably must, the hand of 
Hugh Bourne in nearly all of them, we cannot submit to allow 
him to be regarded as a very ordinary man, but must claim for 
him a place in the first rank of God’s worthies, of heaven’s 
aristocracy, of the world’s noblest benefactors, and place around 
his honoured brow a chaplet the freshest and greenest we can 
possibly produce, or an aureola which few of the saints in 
ecclesiastical calendars were worthy to possess. 

We look at the Connexion he left behind, and to all who 
inquire for his monument we exclaim, ‘ Si gueris monumentum, 
circumspice/” ‘If you ask for his monument, look around.” 
Mare Antony said of Brutus, ‘‘The elements were so mixed in 
him that nature might stand up and say to all the world, ‘ This 
was a man!’”? Weshould say of Hugh Bourne vastly more— 
“This was a Curistran; this was a hero for Christ; this was a 
benefactor of his race; this was a man to whom thousands upon 
thousands are now and will be eternally indebted for the highest 
privileges, the richest blessings, the vastest enjoyments a human 
being can obtain; for to him, under God, their souls’ salvation 
may be ascribed.” If no picture of Christ is equal to the life of 
a true Christian, if no eloquence is so powerful as a holy and 
useful life, then, in the eloquence of Hugh Bourne’s holy living 
and the picture of genuine Christianity supplied by, his con- 
secrated life, we of this day may see what we should do to 
become truly eloquent in our living and preaching, and repre- 
sentatives of our great Lord among the children of men. Let 


power and rapid success. photographed on our conduct as it was 

And yet in our lifo1> . founder, and let the blessed example he 

eyes a sister.co » left us be assiduously imitated, so that we 

half-ce-1 * i» ur turn may pass to join in the skies those whom 

#16~ yevered and loved on earth. Let us take care that the 
ugetrines, the principles, the holy lives, the self-denial, the 
earnest. and incessant labours, the pleading prayers and the 

realising, living, mighty faith, the open-air worship, the family 
visiting, the short and lively exercises, especially the preaching 
of the doctrine of a present, free, and full salvation through and 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, for which our fathers—the 
patriarchs of the Connexion—were so distinguished, be honestly, 
devoutly, continuously, permanently perpetuated in the Primi- 
tive Methodist Connexion. 

Mr. Bourne some years ago published a paper in which he 
stated that when a present salvation is not enforced Primitive 
Methodism is not, and that no sermon can with propriety be 
ealled a Primitive Methodist sermon if this doctrine is omitted ; 
that. where worship in the open air is not duly attended to, 
there Primitive Methodism is dying; that no preacher can 
properly be called a Primitive Methodist preacher unless he 
attends diligently to family visiting, nor except he attends to 
Mr. Wesley’s system of short preaching ; for that in these things 

- are found the genuine characteristics of Primitive or original 
Methodism, and that, therefore, their neglect implies and 
involves the cessation of our legitimate claim to our connexional 
appellation. And if it is true that Luther revived Apostolic 
Christianity, that Wesley revived what Luther preached, and that 
our fathers revived the work begun by Mr. Wesley, then, to be in 
the true apostolic succession, we should keep alive what our 

_ fathers began. It has been said that in the history of churches 
generally there is a period when more feeling than thought 
distinguishes them, that succeeding this is a period of more 
thought than feeling, and last and worst of all there commonly 
comes a period in which both thought and feeling are wanting. 
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Have we as Primitive Methodists pas: Hence, when we think 
history? are we in the second? oris it \. tine, the open-air 
quarters—judging from results—we have adve. -vival, salva- 
graded so far as the third? Far hence be the dayw~ i © --ayer 
preachers or people shall neglect the means by which wv. ./ 
thought and right feeling are developed. On ourselves, on ou® 
young men, our rising ministry, our future history depends; 
shall it be a fitting counterpart to that devoted and successful 
“ Life’’ these pages have faintly described? or shall it be what 
our doubtful friends or avowed foes have sometimes confidently 
predicted—a history of declensions, divisions, formalism, affecta- 
tions, coldness, worldliness, death? . 

By all that our fathers did and suffered, by all that in the 
fervour of our first love we professed, by all that reason and 
revelation urge, by all the doctrines we preach, by the character 
we desire to sustain in the world, by the claims of myriads of 
blood-bought immortal souls, by the agony and death of Christ, 
by the solemnities of death and of the judgment day, by the 
torments of the lost and the transcendent and eternal glories of 
heaven, let us resolve that so far as in us lies, the honour, the 
interests, the moral and spiritual power of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Connexion shall be maintained. Then when chaplets and 
coronets, dukedoms and diadems, garlands and gems, pearls and 
princedoms—when the discoveries of science, the victories of 
armies, the triumphs of eloquence, and the wealth of empires 
shall be forgotten—when the names of Alfred the Great or 
Albert the Good, of Bacon or Boyle, leaders in the walks of 
physical and metaphysical science, of Cromwell the Protector or 
William the Conqueror, of Faraday or Franklin, distinguished 
in the favourite modern sciences of chemistry and electricity, 
of Nelson or Newton, the one the talisman of the sailor-soldier 
and the other of the mathematical philosopher, or of Wellington 
or Washington, of one of which Englishmen boast as of that of 

‘the model soldier and the other of which Americans are proud as 
that of the model patriot—when these and Captain Cook, as 
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well as Columbus and Burke and Fox, and Pitt and Peel, 
and Croesus and Rothschild, and Herschel and Owen, and 
Frederick the Great and his successful descendant the Emperor 
William, with the Alexanders, the Cesars, the Hannibals, the 
Hamilcars, and all the other ancient and modern men of renown, 
shall have passed into the approaching and general oblivion, 
then those who shall have been wise, in the highest and noblest 
sense, shall, with the venerable Bourne and his contemporaries 
and colleagues, shine as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that shall have turned many to righteousness as the stars 
_for ever and ever. Then when the chapels at Derby and Hull, 
and in many other places, now built or to be built, and named 
in honour of Hugh Bourne, shall have crumbled to decay— 
when the ship sailing from Shields, the property of John 
Robinson, Esq., with Hugh Bourne’s bust for her figure-head, 
and his name for hers, shall have ceased to plough the main 
and to carry the name of the venerable sire of the Primitive 
Methodist denomination across the Atlantic, up the Mediter- 
ranean, or into the Southern Ocean—fit emblem of the destined 
spread of those truths and principles he lived to preach and died 
to prove—then shall those who shall have worthily trod in Hugh 
Bourne’s footsteps, prosecuted the work he so earnestly and suc- 
cessfully commenced, who shall have proved themselves worthy 
sons of so worthy a sire, be privileged to associate with him, where 
he, once the rustic carpenter, the country farmer, the bashful 
youth, the self-denying Christian, the founder of the English 
camp-meetings and the Primitive Methodist Connexion, shall 
share higher honours, be regarded with a more enthusiastic 
love, and rewarded with a more durable guerdon, than the 
discoverers of science, the leaders of armies, or the founders 
of monarchies! ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear!” 
AMEN, 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF MR. H. BOURNE. 


BY THE LATE MR. EDWARD FOIZEY. 
(Published in the Primitive Methodist Magazine for October, 1853.) 


Bourne is dead! How great our loss! 

But he reigns above triumphant ; 
Here he gloried in the Cross, 

Was in labours more abundant. 
Clad in armour from above, 

In the field—in earnest fighting, 
His the fight of faith and love, 

In his conquests oft delighting. 
Firm he stood—the field maintain’d, 
Faith in God his soul sustain’d ; 
Bore the heat—howe’er distressing, 
Man of God! how blest in blessing! 


Earnest in the cause of God, 

Anxious for the world’s salvation ; 
Pointing men to Jesu’s blood, 

Blest to thousands through the nation. 
Faithful, ardent, pointed, plain, 

Clear and powerful in his preaching ; 
One his theme—the Saviour slain, 

When adults or children teaching. 
Strong in faith—* Now, now!” he cried, 
“‘ Believe, and thou art justified ; ”” 
Nor did he fail—the foe was routed, 
Souls were saved, and vict’ry shouted! 


Anxious for the rising race, 
Labour’d for them without ceasing : 
Sought not honour, wealth, nor ease ; 
Varied not, except increasing, 
In his work of faith and love ; 
Hardships great, and oft enduring, 
Blest with succour from above, 
While the good of youth procuring. 
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Foremost he the young to save ; 
Simple, unassuming, brave; 

Passing not the most distress’d ; 
Thousands now will call ‘him bless’d. 


Frequent at the throne of grace, 

There he found Divine protection ; 
Sought the purity and peace 

Of our “ well-beloved Connexion.” 
Mighty hein faith and prayer, 

Most in times the most distressing ; 
Sought with all a father’s care 

For Jehovah’s special blessing. 
Man of God—a faithful friend ; 
Firm, unflinching to the end: 
Lived, laboux’d, spread redemption’s story, 
Died in peace—went home to glory! 


Bourne is dead! ‘but lives again ; 
Feels no more of grief or sadness; 
Raised with Jesus Christ to reign; 
Crown’d with honour, joy, and gladness, 
Seated on a dazzling throne, 
On the Saviour always gazing ; 
Shares in bliss to earth unknown, 
Where unsullied glory’s blazing. 
Sanctified through Jesu’s blood, 
Now he lives and reigns with God; 
Safe beyond the swelling river, 
Safe at home ! and safe for ever! 


THE END. 
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